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A PEER’S MEMORIAL. 
Tue world is generally ready to deride “men of one idea,” 
even when it is, perhaps unconsciously, entering into their 
labours, A man thoroughly in earnest in any great work must 
always be more or less the butt of ridicule, It is not that the 


mass of his fellows despise intensity of purpose, But they can- 


not look at his special question, or “‘ hobby,” if you will, from 
his particular standpoint, They do not possess the key to 
what they regard as 
his fanaticism. They 
want immediate re- 
sults, and have small 
faith in that persever- 
ance which labours on 
to an unseen goal; 
still less in that lofty 
spirit of devotion that 
is satisfied to march 
forward in the path of 
duty because it is the 
path of duty, com- 
paratively heedless of 
consequences, In the 
zealous reformer, who 
has marked out for 
himself a course they 
have never explored, 
they readily see all 
that is incongruous 
and all the sharp 
angles, They note all 
his obvious and glar- 
ing weaknesses, com- 
plain of his intoler- 
ance, and resent his 
self-absorption. But 
by-and-by, when this 
concentration of pur- 
pose has hewn down 
all obstacles and ar- 
rived in sight of its 
ultimate object, the 
link between it andl 
current opinion is 
suddenly restored, and 
the whole world is 
realy to prostrate 
itself and do homage 
to the man of one 
idea, That is just 
now the porition of 
Lord Shaftesbury. 
The fruits of more 
than a generation of 
steadfast and perse- 
vering toil on behalf 
of our industrial 
population are be- 
ginning to ripen, His 
“idea” is reflected 
from the statute-book 
of the realm. Surely 
the sage of Chelsea 
will admit bhim—if 
honour it be—io the 
Walhalla of heroes 
whom he presents to 
the world's admira- 
tion as the kings of 
men, because they 
bave conquered, by 
fair means or foul, 
through their indo- 
mitable will, 


the protection of persons engaged in trade and manufactures, 
after having received the sanction of the Commons,@assed the 
| House of Lords, and will receive the Royal assent before 
| the rising of Parliament, Henceforth every department of 
manufacturing industry will come under legislative regula- 
tion, with a view to protect, as far as is practicable, the life 
and health of all engaged in it, 





CLAVERHOUSE, VISCOUNT DUNDEE, IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, SOUTH KENSINGTON.—SEE PAGE 176, 


On Tuesday the las of the long series of factory bills, for | 


The passing of the Factory | 


Acts Extension Bill is not the least useful result of a me- 
morable Session, The Parliament of 1867, while signing its 
own death-warrant, has given a crowning proof of its interest 
in the welfare of the myriads who, by that act of self-immo- 
lation, are admitted within the portals of the Constitution. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury naturally believes that by these 
measures for advancing the moral, social, and physical im- 
provement of our artisans the Legislature “is doing more 
for their happiners 
than even by the 
great measnre of Re- 
form, which they are 
now passing to en- 
franchise the great 
mass of the people” 
But be that as it may, 
the present Parlia- 
ment felicitously 
closes its labours by 
this last and coveted 
boon to our labouring 
population, Nearly 
all that the Legis- 
lature can legiti- 
mately do for the 
protection of the fac- 
tory workers of this 
country has now been 
accomplished, We 
are entering upon a 
new political era— 
taking, as the Earl of 
Derby uneasily says, 
“a leap in the 
dark.” But there 
is one indestructible 
link of sympathy be- 
tween the present and 
the future, The new 
and untried con- 
stituencies to whom 
the door of the House 
of Commons has been 
widely thrown open 
do not enter it with a 
feeling of resentment 
at wrongs entirely un- 
heeded or grievances 
unredressed by those 
who have heretofore 
legislated on their be- 
half. However in- 
adequate the Reform 
Act of 1882 may now 
be for the full ex- 
pression of the 
national will, it is 
satisfactory to know 
that, during ita 
régime, a series of 
measures have been 
devised and carried 
to completion which 
have already removed, 
and will continue to 
clear away, some of 
the greatest obstacles 
to the elevation of 
the people. and a 
multitude of moral 
and physical evils 
that have sprang up 
in connection with 
our complicated and 
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exacting civilisation, The first Factory Bill, of more than a 
quarter of a century ago, was passed after a protracted con- 
flict, and in the teeth of the majority of the Lancashire mill- 
owners, who honestly feared the result of Government inter- 
ference with their trade. Only by the pertinacity of Lord 
Shaftesbury and his immediate friends, and with but a luke- 
warm support from the Government of the day, was the Ten- 
Hours Bill carried through Parliament, The sum and sub- 


passed, was to regulate the hours of labour for women, young 
persons, and children in factories engaged in the manufacture 
of textile fabrics, to protect them from accidents, to enforce 
sanitary precautions, and to provide indirectly for the education 
of the young employed in them, This was the first battle, in 
which the advocates and opponents of Government inter- 
ference alike put forth all their strength. It decided the 
whole campaign. Manufacturers and economists, finding that 
the Factory Acts did not produce the evils they feared, but 
were highly beneficial to the operatives without injuring the 
masters, withdrew their opposition to subsequent legislation 
for similar objects. Royal Commissions, proposed from time 
to time at Lord Shaftesbury’s suggestion, inquired into the 
wrongs and hardships endured in every trade, and their re- 
ports formed the basis of successive bills for excluding females 
from mines and the brickyard, and for protecting women and 
children engaged in bleaching and dyeing works, the lace 
trade, and the earthenware and lucifer-match manufactures. 
The bill which passed the Lords on Tuesday completes the 
series. It provides for the Legislative regulation of factories 
in which metals, glass, paper, and tobacco are manufactured ; 
for the supervision of premises where printing and bookbinding 
are carried on ; and lays down certain rules in rclatioa to a// 
trades wherein fifty or more persons are employed. 

For more than a generation the Earl of Shaftesbury has 
been engaged in paving the way for legislative action on 
behalf of our artisans by preliminary inquiries (conducted in 
person) and speeches in Parliament, by pressing for the 
appointment of commissioners of inquiry, or pushing forward 
the bills to carry their recommendations into effect. In order 
to forward this benevolent work—only a portion, after all, of 
his varied service to working men—he has repressed the 
natural ambition of an able and influential Peer, and has refusei 
high cffice under both Lord Palmerston and the Earl of Derby. 
Such philanthropic devotion is too unique not to extort the 
grateful admiration of hiscountry, The tribute paid to Lord 
Shaftesbury’s indomitable resolution and patience by the Earl of 
Harrowby in the House of Lords on Friday night will be 
echoed by public opinion. But his Lordship’s highest reward, 
after the satisfaction of doing right, will be the signal success 
which bas thus far crowned his efforts. From the mill hands 
of Lancashire, the laceworkers of Nottingham, the miners of 
the northern counties, and the ware operatives of the “ Black 
country ” thereis the same uniform and pleasing testimony that 
the safeguards which the Legislature has thrown around them 
have proved to bean unmixed blessing. Thetoneand habits of the 
working classes have, in the main, undergone a wholesome 
change ; their physical condition has improved by the sanitary 
regulations enforced by the Factory Acts ; their intelligence 
and service as workers have increased, though the hours of 
labour have been curtailed ; and education, in every district 
where these enactments are in force, is making rapid strides, 
Thus, in the factory districts alone there are now nearly 
70,000 children under tuition; whereas at the time the 
Act was passed there were barely 1000, We need not revert 
to the oft-quoted example of Lancashire loyalty and patient 
heroism during the cotton famine as a proof that Parliament 
bas not cared for them in vain, Lord Shaftesbury told 
his brother Peers, when the bill referred to was under 
consideration, that the sum of his information was “ that in 
every instance, whether of textile fabrics, potteries, or fustian 
cutting, the work done was both greater in quantity and 
improved in quality, while wages had simultaneously risen, 
without any loss to the employers,” Thus hopefully closes a 
memorable chapter in the history of British legislation, on 
every page of which is inscribed the name of the benevolent 
Peer through whose untiring efforts it has been effected, and 
whose deserved reward is the respect and gratitude of his 
country. 








FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 


FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Panis, Thursday, Aug. 14. 
Panis is busy preparing itself for the féte of the Emperor, which 
will be held to-morrow, and at which the display of illuminations 
and fireworks is to outrival any former celebration. The Empress 
is still in Parie, but the Emperor has gone to the Oamp of 
Chalors, where he is to remain for some days. The King of 
Sweden was to have accompanied bim, but was provented, 
the payers say, by a slight indisposition, and has since taken 
bis departure from Paris. The King and Queen of Portugal have 
also left us, and the Viceroy of Egypt has embarked on board his 
yacht at Toulon for Constantinople. The only foreign Monarch now 
with us is the King of the Greeks, but he is at the p of Chilons 
in company with the Emperor. 

The Moniteur of this morning announces several ointments to 
the Legion of Hvnour, but contains nothing in erence to the 
reforms which some French journals had declared would be pro- 
mv ligated to-day. 

There has not been a duller week in Paris than the present one 
since the Exhibition opened in April last, There is no news to com- 
municate, po events tocomment upon. A feud has existed for some 
time past between the governor and the tutor of the Prince Im 
wis has been settled by the Emperor accepting the a 
the latter. 

It is reported that the Emperor, at the request of the Tycoon of 
Jepsen, has named Lieutensnt-Colonel Vilette, Aide de- Camp to the 
Minis'er of War, governor of the Tycoon’s younger brother, who is 
to remain in Paris four years, it seems, to complete his edacation. 


The Court of Assizes at Melun hes been recently with 
the trial of a Mdme. Frigard for the murder of a inndot hers, 
car- 


In May last the body of Mdme, 


INTELLIGENCE. 





one Mame. Mertens, a Be'gian by birth, and widow of 4 lar, 
Fier at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 














Mertens was found in the Forest of Fontainebleau, with the face par- 
tially eaten by insects, so as not to be isable. From inquiries 
that were made it transpired that two ladies had slept and break- 
fasted at one of the hotelsin the town about a week previously, and 
had afterwards left for a drive in the forest ; and that one of them 
subsequently returned to the hotel, ——? that she had 
lost her friend shortly after they had dismissed the driver of the car- 
riage which they had engaged. The body preseated no signs 
of outward violence, and there were no traces of poison discovered, 
but the medical men who examined the corpse were all of the opinion 


| that death had taken place by the pressure of a hand upon the throat 
stance of this particular bill, and of others simultaneously | 


and of a knee on the stomach while the victim was asleep. It seems 
that the deceased had deposited a sum of 7500f. at the Comptoir 
d’Eecompte of Paris, wh:ch was known to her friend, Mdme, Frigard, 
who was bent upon settling herself in some business in Paris, her 
husband having recently been one at Caen. With this view, she 
opened negotiations for the purchase of a provision-shop in the Rue de 
Montholon, telling the agent that she knew a widow lady worth 8000f., 
with whom she could do as she pleased. It was finally arranged that 
she was to pay 5000f. on taking possession of the business, and the 
balance of 4500f. at some subsequent period. To accomplish this 
she abstracted a blank cheque from the apartment of her friend, 
whose name she forged; and by this means obtained 4000f. 
from the Comptoir "E Bacompte, 1500f. of which she devoted 
to making a payment on account; out of the balance she paid 
her debts, bought a quantity of jewellery, and sent 300f. to 
her husband, ith the residue she treated Mdme, Mertens to 
various pleasure excursions, of which the trip to Fontainebleau wag 
the final one. When Mdme. Frigard arrived at the hotel, after 
losing her friend, as she stated, she pretended that she had not 
sufficient money to pay the bill, and obtained the address of a 
jeweller in the town, where she pledged a bracelet for 40f., the 
jeweller copying her name and address at the time from the envelope 
of a letter she had with her. This circumstance led to her dis- 
covery and arrest. The gargon at the hotel swore that, although 
she had previously told him she had no money, he saw a 100f. note 
in her purse when she paid him, which proves that the pledging of 
the bracelet was a purely unnecessary proceeding on her part, and 
only helped to bring about her detection. On her return to Paris, 
the accused went to the lodgings of her friend and secured the 
necessary papers to enable her to draw out the balance of the money 
at the Comptoir d'Escompte, which she did on the following day, 
and with it paid the 3500f. due in respect of the instalment for her 
new business, which she then took possession of. The signatures 
to the cheques on the Comptoir d’Escompte were proved to be 
undoubted forgeries, as was also one to a pretended deed of 
partnership, which the accused produced (with the view 
of accotinting for her possession of the money she had paid 
for the business), and according to the terms of which Mdme, 
Martens engaged to provide asum of 5000f. In her defence the 
accused asserted that Mdme. Martens met a gentleman in the forest 
of Fontainebleau by appointment, and that the pair strolled off to- 
gether, and then not returning, after a considerable time, she made 
her way back to Fontainebleau alone. M. Lachaud, the celebrated 
French advocate in criminal cases, made a powerful speech in de- 
fence of the accused. The jury, however, found Mdme. Frigard 
guilty of murder, They gave herthe benefit, as usual with French 
vuries, of “extenuating circumstances,” and she was sentenced to 
penal servitude for life, 
BELGIUM. 


The King has paid a flying visit to Queen Victoria at Osborne, 
An extraordinary session of the Chambers has been summoned for 
the 19th inst, The object of the session is not stated in the decree, 


PORTUGAL, 

A Royal decree has been promulgated opening all the ports for the 
admission of cereals at greatly-reduced duties, The decree will 
continue in force until Dee. 31. 

A decree has been issued appointing a Royal Commission to 
examine the financial state of the couatry and to devise the best 
means for its amelioration. 

[TALY. 


In Monday's sitting of the Senate, during the discussion on the 
Bill for the Conversion of the Church Property, Signor Rattazzi 
made a speech in which he expressed confidence in the success of the 
financial operation. He stated that it would be necessary to put an 
end to the forced currency in 1868, and in commenting upon the 
general state of the finances he declared that further economy woaid 
be effected in the budget for 1868. He, moreover, pro to lay 
before Parliament a number of bills for the reorgamisation of the 
public administration, and tending to open fresh sources of national 
wealth. In reply to Signor Farina, Signor Rattazzi again repelled, 
in the most energetic manner, any idea of reducing the interest on 
Italian Rente, This declaration was received with cheers, and the 
Senate then passed the Church Property Conversion Bill by 8t 
against 29 votes, 

Signor Mordini, formerly dictator of Sicily under Garibaldi, has 
been named Piefect of Palermo. 


AUSTRIA. 

The Emperor received, on Tuesday, the Cis-Leithan members of 
the conference which is being held at Vienna to settle the question 
of affairs common to Austria and Hungary. 

The annual endowment of the Protestant Church has been in- 
creased, and the Protestant Superior Council has been re-organised 


on a new basis, 
PRUSSIA. 


King William and Count Bismarck have had f t confi 
at Ems. The latter has returned to Berlin, As he was returning 
on Saturday, at one o1 the stations on the line, the door of the 
carriage in which he was sitting was accidentally closed upon 
eevera) of his fingers. The hand (whether it be the t or left the 
telegram does not inform us) is temporarily disabled. 

Count Bismarck pres’ at the first meeting of the Federal 
Council on Thursday, 

The Crown Prince and family have arrived at Potsdam, 

RUSSIA, 

The Czar and the Grand Duke Vladimir arrived, on Wednesdiy 
week, at Livadia. 

Peace has been concluded between Russia and Bokhara, 

THE UNITED STATES, 

The Atlantic cable brings some important news, Mr. Stanton 
having declined, at the suggestion of the President, to resign, Mr. 
~~ has superseded him, and appointed General Grant Secretary 
of War. 
The struggle for the next presidentship is beginning to shape 
itself. General Grant is said to be at present a favourite, ba; 
declines to declazc an 


particular views. 
aa to Surratt for com 
nation of t Lincoln have not been to agree upon a ver- 
dict, and have been dismissed, The various dents of the 
daily papers agree in stating that there has been a mass of false 
testimony on one or other side, 
mocrats have succeeded in carrying the elections in 


In order to preserve the peace in Tennessee, during the elections, 
Federal troops had been called the militia ordered out, and the 
citizens themselves, Governor Brownlow had a majority 
e Tennessee election. 

lature has ted the Female Suffrage Bill. 
The submarine cable to the island of Ouba has broken, and is 
being grappled for. 


A leper is said to Rave been received from Or Hew 
Crawford, of Pollock, from Texas, where he has been sojourni 
—_ nwt having but recently heard of the death of his fame, It is also 


he is on his home, and that he be expected at Pollock 
Castle st an carly date. nas 





ty in the assassi- 


<n the west coast of Africa—twenty years as Chief Justice, and seven years 
} Teviously as law officer of the Crown. 








LAW AND POLICE, 





Judgment was given, on Thursday, in the House of Lords, 
in the long-pending Overend-Gurney cases. These were appeals from orders 
of Vice-Chancellor Malins, who refused motions made in behalf of Messrs. 
Oakes and Peek to have their names removed from the list of contributories, 
and to prevent a call of £10 per share being enforced against Mr. Oakes for 
twenty-five shares, and against Mr. P for 2000 shares. The Lord 
Chancellor's judgment was for affirming Vice-Chancellor Malins’s decree, 
with this variation, that each appellant should bear his own costs. Lords 

concurred. The 


Cranworth and Colonsay appeal was then formally 
dismissed.* 


The Master of the Rolls has directed a final dividend of 
1s. 6d. in the pound, making 20s. in the pound, to be paid to the creditors of 
the Herefordshire Banking Company, and also interest to such of the 
creditors as are entitled to it, the holders of notes, according to the decision 
of the Court, not being among the number. 


In the Chancery Court of Lancashire, held at the Assize 
Courts, Manchester, yesterday week, a singular question ef survivorship was 
raised in the cause “ Eckersley v. Hald.” The cause came before the Court 
on a motion for a decree to settle the estate of a person named J, G. Hald, a 
Danish merchant, who lately carried on business in that city. Some time 
previous to 1860 Mr. Hald executed a will in which, after bequeathing several 
legacies, he directed that the residue of his estate should be divided into 
twenty-two portions, to be apportioned t his relatives, some of whom 
lived fa Denmark, and others in America, ter he had made that will, Mr. 
Haid married a lady named Agnes Derboldst ; and he then executed a codicil 
to his will, by which he appointed Mr. P. Eckersley, of Manchester, his executor, 
and directed that the sum of £7000 should be paid to his wife after his death, 
before the trusta contained in the body of the will were executed. In the 
summer of 1861 Mr. and Mrs. Hald visited their native country, and in 
September of that year they embarked at Copenhagen in the ship Colonist. 
The chip encountered a heavy gale and sank, the Halds perishing with other 
passengers. It became, therefore, important to ascertain which of the two 
died first. The testimony of several of the crew was to the effect that they 
were rowing away from the vessel when she foundered, and that at that 
moment the Halds were in one of the cabins, Mrs. Hald being prostrated 
with sea-sickness. Under the circumstances, there could be no positive proof 
which was the survivor. If, however, Mrs. Hald died first, the bequest to 
which she was entitled under the codicil would, of course, lapse, and the 
whole of the estate would be divisible in the terms contained in the body of 
the will. If Mrs. Hald survived her husband, if only for a minute, her repre- 
sentatives would be entitled to the £7000. By a recent decision, the onus of 
proving that the legatee survived the testator was threwn upon the repre- 
sentatives of the legatee. The plaintiff, Mr. Eckersley, prayed that the trusts 
of the will might be executed, the rights of the parties declared, and the 
estate administered ; and that for this purpose proper inquiries might be 
made. The defendants, the representatives of Mrs. Hald, consented to this 
course, and an order was made accordingly. 


In the Bankruptcy Court, last Saturday, the case of James 
Hutton, of the Day, was again on ; but, as the accounts are not yet filed, an ad- 
journment was rendered necessary. The bankrupt had placed upon the pro- 
ceedings a long list of creditors, many being for small amounts. The prin- 
cipal, however, are Lord Elcho, £1500; Earl Grosvenor, £1500; and Lord 
Lichfield, 2900, moneys advanced to enable the bankrupt to start the Day. 
No security was given for these advances, but it is reported that as soon as 
the just debts of the concern are settled there will be 20s. in the pound for a'l 
the creditors. The accounts will be produced to the Court in November, 
when the bankrupt comes up again. 


An action was brought, on Tuesday, at Croydon, against the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company by Mr, Pol worth, a 
commercial traveller, to recover compensation for injuries received from the 
collision near Caterham junction in May last. It was admitted that the 
plaintiff had received very serious injuries, and defendants agreed to a verdict 
for £4000 damages, subject to a reference as to the injury really received. 


On Monday, at a Petty Session of the Justices of the Tower 
Hamlets, fifty-eight tradesmen and others were convicted and fined for the 
ure of false scales, weights, and measures. The list embraced eight licensed 
victuallers, two beer-retailers, twelve chandlers, seven butchers, four coal- 
dealers, seven greengrocers, ten tobacconists, one baker, one pork-batcher, 
one corn and flour dealer, one cheesemonger, two grocers, one oilman, aud 
one person keeping a stall in the street for the sale of fish. The total of the 
fines was £88 lis. Three of the parties, not paying the amounts of amerce- 
mént up to the rising of the Court, were sent to the House of Correction at 
Coldbath- fields, two of them for two months’ imprisonment. 


In the Commission Court, Dublin, yesterday week, Samuel 
and Harriet Richards were indicted for assaulting Miss Clare Singleton, who, 
slong with her brother, both being wards of Chancery, had been placed under 
their guardiayship. Evidence was given that the prosecutrix was repeatedly 
assaulted by the female traverser and kept at menial y, dressed “like 
a Cinderella,” as one of the witnesses described. The jury found a verdict of 
* Guilty,” and the parties await the sentence of the Court. 


“ Captain Moriarty,” whose real name is Mortimer Shea, 
was tried and convicted at the Kerry Assizes, last Saturday, on the charge of 
treason-felony, and was sentenced to ten years’ penal rervitaude. He was 
arrested when he was entering Killarney to assume the leadership of the 
intended insurrection there ; and it is stated that one of the duties as:igaed 
to him was to take charge of the Atlantic cable, in order, if deemed ad- 
visable, to cut off the communication with America. On the same day 
Noonan was sentenced to ten years’, and two others to five years’ each, 


At the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, James and Catherine 
Pardoe and Isaac Simmons were tried for stealing a box containing 372 gold 
chains and other jewellery of the value of £500. The owner, who was in the 
trade, had just arrived from Birmingham, and went to Wiiderness-row, where 
he usually lodges. In the bustle of his arrival the street door was left open 
for an instant and the box stolen from the passage. The prisoners Pardoe 
were found pawning the gold chains, and the husband pleaded guilty <o re- 
ceiving. The interest of the trial centered upon the case of Simmons, who 
was stated by the police to have been a receiver of stolen goods for the last 
twenty years. He was acquitted. 


Dr, Lankester held an inquest, last Saturday, on the body 
of Mrs. Sarah Dobner, aged fifty-six, who died at the Bishop 's-road station of 
the Metropolimn Railway on se'nnight, baving travelled from 
King’s-crose to Paddington. Mr. Anderson, one of the surgeons at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, who made the t-mortem examination, said the deceased was 

ng uoder disease of the bronchial gland, and undoubtedly the suffo- 

cating air of the U Railway had accelerated death. The Coroner 

raid he had seoutensell aa taguamand effect of that railway, and therefore 

is and stations shoald be veati- 

not be done until some shocking loss of 

The jury returned a verdict of * Death 

from natural causes, accelerated by the suffocating atmosphere of the 
Underground Railway.” 


A 





John Roberts was beonght up, at Marylebone Police Court, 
on Thureday, charged with ng and entering the dwelling-honse at 24, 
Queen’s-road, Bayswater, the resid of Mr, Al der, brewer, and steal- 
ing therein nine coats, thirteen pairs of trousers, eighteen shirts, foursgen 
vesta, twelve neckties, sock and braces, and a large piece of wedding-cake. 
‘The evidence showed that the had into the house and packed 
mentioned, particulay attention having been paid 
A servant girl saw the prisoner guing over the 





The Rev. H. N. Barton, of St. Ervan, Cornwall, was on 
Thureday week charged, before a a at St. Colamb, 
with cruelty to twenty sheep. A police offlcer deposed that on the Ist inst. 


be went to St. Ervan and there saw in a field of about two acres in extent 


nearly 160 sheep, the of the defendant. Rather over half an acre 
was inolosed, and wi that space were twenty sheep, all very 
poor, and « tly in @ very weak condition; there was no grass 
for them, and there were no signs of any kind of food. The leg 


heep Mr. Barton on being called to the 
field said it was an error of judgment in his having more sheep than he had 
food for. Mr. Arnold, veterinary surgeon, deposed that he opened one of the 
sheep of starvation; no marks of disease 


hich had died, in his 
were Jounal. After a long LT — he defendant was fined £5 ant costa, 


Hubbard Lingley, c with the murder of his uncle, 
Benjamin Black, in —, guilty, at the county Assizes, yester- 
day week, and sentenced to 

The trial of Britten for murdering and burning his 
wife in a malthouse at Woolverton took place, at Wells, on Saturday, bafure 
Mr. Justice Willes, The was found guilty, and sentenced to death, 
the learned Judge remar! that the murder was of so wicked a chara ter 
out no hope that the extreme seatence of the law would 


The Canadian Privy Council issued writs, on the 2ad 
inst., for new elections, and che Canadian Parliament will reassemble in 
ber next. 


A fire broke out, on Thursday morning, in the Frankfort 
Cathedral, by which the sacristy and some adjacent buildings were burn: to 
the ground. Three lives were lost. 

The Imperial College of Caen, in Normandy, had a more 

brilliant ceremonial at ite annual distcibotion of prises on the 
@th inst. M. Olivier, Premier President de la Cour Impériale, took the onair, 
and all the authorities of the old city of Osen and ite time-hunoured Ua ver- 
sity were present. Sir Bernard Barke, LL.D., Ulster King at Arms, for- 
merly a student (with honours) of the college, was presence and deli verul aa 
eloquent French address, which was received with great applause, 
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COUNTRY NEWS, 


Tast week Mary Henderson died at one of the hospitals in 
Beverley at the age of 103 years. 


The Emperor of the French has forwarded to the treasurer 
of the Dover Sailors’ Home a donation of 2000f. 


An Eisteddfod, or congress of Welsh bards, was held on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, in a large pavilion erected within the ancient walls 
of the ruined and picturesque castle of Flint. 


Mr. H, J. Adeane, custos rotulorum of the Isle of Ely, has 
appointed Mr. F. M. Metcalfe, solicitor, of Wisbech, to be clerk of the peace 
for the Isle of Ely, in the place of Mr. O. Metcalfe, . 


The Central Exchange, one of the finest buildings at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, was destroyed by fireon Sunday. The Central Exehange 
Hotel and other houses in the same block of buildings were greatly injured. 

Mr. J, 8, Henry, of Manchester, has contributed £1000 to 
the fund for the erection of the Manchester Warehousemen and Clerks’ 


Schools at Cheadle, the foundation-stone of which is to be laid by Earl 
Granville, on the 28th inst. 


Mr, William Fenton Fletcher Boughey, of the Oxford Circuit, 
brother of Sir John Fenton Boughey, has been appointed to the recordership 
of Shrewsbury, vacant by the resignation of Mr. Ralph Benson, who has been 
appointed a metropolitan police magistrate. 

The executive committee of the National Exhibition of 
Works of Art to be held at Leeds in 1868 has secured the services of Mr. 
Sydney Whiting, editor of the Industrial C: of the International Exhi- 
bition of 1862, as » Vice the Hon. win B Portman, who has 
accepted a Government tment on the Agricultaral Commission. 


The proposition to establish at Plymouth a Chamber of 
Agriculture for Devon and Cornwall has been favourably received in the two 
counties. Above 400 bers are 1) ee te Churston, Lord 
Hag gq Lord _— ek —4 ty gre ao | Lo MP., 

r J. Trelawny, Sir William Williams, Mr, ubyn, M.P., Mr. 
M_P., and Mr. Kendall, MP. ing 

An influential meeting was held on Tuesday, at the Corn 
Exchange, Hayward’s-heath, which is the central t of Sussex, in further 
ance of a scheme to - _——s educati: ee 0 of 


holas College,” of the Goll os asciglerpele. Th Bishop 
» e 
of Oxford, Mr. Hubbard, M.P. and a quent Samber of gentry were present. 
On Tuesday the foundation-stone of a memorial to the late 
Ear! of Carlisle was em fe Mr. Vernon Harcourt, on the summit of Bulmer- 
hill, at the southern end of the long avenue at Castle Howard. The memorial 
is a Grecian column, standing on a square orm. An inscription at the 
foot of the column ex nature of erection. The cost of the 
memorial will be over £2000, and the erection is to be completed, if possible, 
before the close of the present year. 
The Dublin Exhibition Palace, which was established under 
ortunate meeting of 
was 





directors 
and report toa meeting to be held in ber whether it is possible to 
retain the building. 


was aay, moved. The 

centre, with old Eng’ letters round 
can be read “ Edward.” On the reverse 
is a plain cross, dividing the coin into four equal parts, with three little dots 
in each part ; while round the edge are the words “ Civitas, London.” 

A serious accident occurred on the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway yesterday week. The line winds round 
miles from Dublin, through a series of tunnels, and over 

te 


bridges. somewhat 
to the sea, and that thirty 
peneene Sad > appears that the train went off the line ata 
ridge crossing a chasm ; but, instead of running into the sea (which at that 
= is a hundred feet below) rushed down a al 
Jed, and eighteen third-class 


the edge, which on some of the coins 


A luncheon-party met in Hull, on Monday, to present Mr, C. E, 
mith, late surgeon of the eteam-whaler Diana, with a purse of 


merchants, shipowners, professional gentlemen, and tradesm 
on-Hull, to Mr. Charl 
whaler Diana, which 


of Kingston 
ward Smith, late surgeon of the screw steam- 
war, during the long, dreary winter of 1866-7, 





mira- 
tion of the undermentioned subscribers and the inhabitants of Hull generally.” 
Mr. Smith, in acknowledging the presentation, paid a high tribute to Captain 
Gravil, who died on the disastrous voyage, and to the few Hull seamen whose 
noble firmness saved the ship. 


Mr. Overend and his co-examiners into the Sheffield trade 
summarise the whole of the 
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The Countess of Waldegrave was present 
echool examination at Wigton, on the occasion of the 
) eee Se Sore, ot ree short 


w "I wish to to the females 





secondband shop and get there bits ings, Ww > 

So only 0 peony Sewer, and a flower does not wear out so soon as a ribbon’ 
ghter). el), but that ie not neat, nor is it desirable; and when they 

get into service, most mistresses will object to that kind of finery, which is 

not suitable to the station in which it has pleased God to place them (Hear, 

hear). I hope my female friends will excuse me for giving them these hiats,” 





NATIONAL SPORTS, 


Tue ring had a capital time of it at Brighton, where no less than 
£2400 was given to be run for. The cup was a masterpiece, and it 
is remarkable that it should have fallen to the lot of a horse which 
was purchased out of a selling stakes as a two-year-old for 135 gs., 
beating, among others, the Ascot Cup winner and a winner of the 
Oaks. Paris was claimed in the Sussex Stakes, and has changed 
hands six times this year. Under the new rule, running second in 
a selling stakes is most lucrative, as Paris’s owner received £175 
for his share of second money. Catalogue, who was such a famous 
two-year-old mare when the Marquis of Hastings had her, was in 
the same race “to be sold for fifty sovs.” The only important 
finish on the Brighton Club day was that between V and 
Speculum; and the greatest disappointment for the backers of 
horses was the defeat of See-Saw, Mr. Verrall had a good 
meeting —ar, in fact, he always has at Lewes; and, after 
Indian Ster’s victory, many were the conjectures as to how 
many pounds Tibthorpe had in hand at Goodwood. Challenge 
settled the Armada colt (now called Goodwood) so de- 
cisively in the Queen’s Plate, that the son of Trumpeter was 
inquired after for the St. Leger, and some business done at 25 to 1. 
The Lewes Grand Handicap was run twice over, in consequence of 
the jockeys having mistaken the course. Leonie, who has had time 
to be freshened up since the Newmarket July, made short work, at 
83 )b., of old Volunteer in the County pay and Lord Westmoreland 
landed £10,000, “be the same more or less,” with Retty, one of 
“those Lambtons from Lincolnshire” of which his Lordship is so 
justly fond. At Egham there was a disposition to back Mr. John 
Ecott's Viecount for the Derby. This colt, will, it is said, make his 
maiden appearance at York next week ; but the fact that his dam 
has been “sent past” The Marquis this season is not a very good 
sign. Witchcraft by St. Alban beat Philosopher, after all his hard 
Brighton work, very cleverly for the King John Stakes, over the 
Runnymede meadows ; and Beeswing succumbed by a neck in a fine 
finish for the Queen’s Plate with Challenge, who was at once made 
a great favourite for the Ebor Handicap. With the exception of 
Plandit, all the St. Leger candidates seem to be going on well; and 
the race will be the more interesting from the fact that among the 
outsiders there are are some undeniably good stayers. Vauban, 
Blinkhoolie, and Achievement are all in the Great Yorkshire Stakes, 
which will be run for next week ; and Marksman’s friends are quietl 
supporting him for Doncaster at 8 or 9 to 1. On what groun 
they him to reverse the Epsom verdict we cannot 

touts” do not now 


The e is in the St. Leger, but the “li 
condescend to chronicle his training movemen 
The hound show at Thirsk was nearly all that could be wished 
for. Entries have been , but the quality was ital as a 
whole, and the only drawback was the non-arrival of Earl Wemyss’s 
two couple of dog-hounds. Mr. 8, L. Fox has never been very fond 
of showing, but he came out again to some inclass 1. A 
couple of fis hounds were of full Belvoir Lord Middleton 
did not exhibit, as he was wont to do; but still Yorkshire 
kept two firsts and two seconds in a competition of thirteen 
kennels, The rest of the prizes went to Lord Yarborongh’'s and the 
Cottesmore, each of which took two firsts and a second. The prizes 
were thus — to five aoe of bounds,” payee no finer 
specimens on flags than Cottesmore Seaman, the first prize dog- 
per ; and Yarborough's Graceful, who beat all the kennel dames 
n class 6, The blood of Belvoir Stormer was to be found in three 
of the winners, and both the first-prize puppies were by Grove sires, 
The society meet at Weatherly, within a very few miles of the 


Brambam Moor kennels, next year, and it is to be ho t' 

part of the programme will be retained. Jack Goddard een 

— with a money testimonial by the farmers on the 
orthamptonsbire side of the Bicester country, who expressed, 

throvugh that well-known sporteman Mr, Gulliver, their great regret 

at losing him after one season, and their sense of his talent and 

courtesy in the field, 

The grouse accounts from Perthshire are most variable, and it is a 
notable fact that, at Glenturret, the birds on the east side of the 
glen are almost cieared off by disease, while they are comparatively 
untouched on the west side, On every di moor, both youn 
and old seem to have been seized alike. Birds are generally smal 
and some broods have been but very recently ha’ The sport 
in the north and eastern districts of Perthshire is much better than 
was expected, and upwards of 1000 boxes were sent south from “the 
fair city ” on Monday night. Forfarshire bag: have been generally 
— ; and, on Glenapp, Ayrshire, 104 brace fell to three gans on the 

2th. The ground has been dry and the weather warm ; so that 
the grouse have eat close and well, and the dogs have had a hard 
time of it, 
STOCKTON MEETING.—WEDNESDAY. 
Trial Stekes.—Ready Money,1. Warwick,2. Jenny Mills, 3. 
Cleveland Stakes.—Le Mousee, 1. ymph c., 3. 
Harry Fowler Stakes,— Elfeta, 1. , 3. 
Stocktou Tradesmen'’s Handicap.—Strathconan, 1. Little Treasure, 2. 
South Steckton Selling Stakes.—Caprera, 1. Mother Neasham, 2. 
Tenth Zetland Biennial Stakes.—Fervacques walked over. 
Town Plate.—Alruna,1. Skylark, 2. 
THURSDAY. 
Wynyard Stakes.—Gleaner, 1. Policy,2, Capitola, 3. 
Hardwicke Stakes.— K nd. 1, Roe f.,2. Timarn, 3. 
. Tynedale,2. Honestish, 3. 
he, — . 3. Asud. 8. 
‘opgun, ° tw , 
»1. Paleface,2. Derwent, 3. 


By the overland mail just arrived from India, Mr, Edw. Jas, 

y ade By yA RE BR 
erect at Warwick a —— the late 
Colonel L. H. Bazalgette 

At Macclesfield, on Thursday w Earl Grosvenor, M.P., 
laid the foundation-stone of a new . the endowment of which 


A working classes industrial exhibition of considerable 
orwich, 


interest was , On Wednesday, in St. Andrew's Hall, 
collection of 
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ship flames 
ree and two nights exposed in the boat 

were picked up by the Union Company's steam-ship Natal, en route from 
Algoa Bay to Natal. At the latter port they were embarked on board the 
Diamond yey steam-ship Natalian for passage to Cape Town, and 
arrived at Algoa Bay on July |, 
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PARIS EXHIBITION.—REPORTS ON THE CLASSES, 
Proresson Leone Levi—in connection with his Report (printed 
in our Supplement this week) on the Silk Manufacture, Shawls, 
Hosiery, Lace, Small Wares, and Costume at the Paris Universal 
Exhibition—makes the following important recommendations, which 
have practical reference, more or lees, to all the classes :— 


First, that a commission should be issued composed of individuals 
gy artistic, ethnological, chemical, and commercial know- 
edge, to examine and report upon the state of manufacturing in- 
dustry in different countries in relation to the requirements of 
the masses of the people, A Committee of the House of Commons 
would not meet the case, as it would be impossible to obtain the 
neceseary information in this country. And the reports of her 
Majesty’s Secretaries of Embassy and Legation on the manufac- 
tures, commerce, &c., of the countries in which they reside, valuable 
as they are, are not sufficiently complete and technical for the 
’ Secondly, works of the same character as that of Dr, Forbes 
Watson on the costumes and textile materials of India should be 
produced from time to time for all countries, and communicated 
to our chambers of commerce and manufactures, together with 
collections of samples of textile materials woven and produced in 
such countries. 

Thirdly, the advantage of such exhibitions can best be extended 
by enriching our museums, extending our galleries, and exhibiting 
to the masses of the people not only models of art and design, 
but whatever may interest them regarding the condition of life and 
intelligence all over the world, 

Lastly, as re artistic instruction, it has been my duty to report 
that in the classes I have more especially examined Great Britain 
seems somewhat deficient in inventiveness and design. Thirty-one 
years ago, in the Session of 1836, a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons was ——— to inquire into the best means of extending a 
knowledge of the arts and of the principles of design among the 
people, especially the manufacturing population of the country ; and 
it is sing that even then this deficiency was particularly mani- 
fested in the very branches I have reported upon. A high authority, 
Dr. Playfair, has just suggested a careful inquiry into the aabeaks 
of art and design in other countries, and I can only bear my testi- 
mony to the necessity of such an inquiry as an important branch of 
that which I have suggested into the state of manufacturing 
industry. 

Great lessons and untold benefits are derived from undertakings of 
so vast a character as these international exhibitions, and not the 
least of them are the various suggestions to which they give rise, and 
the impetus they give to the permanent progress of industrial ari io 
all countries, 








THE FARM, 

Tue Yorkshire show improves with years, and even the absence of 
shorthorns had no effect whatever upon the attendance. The 
blood sires were not by any means such as have been seen in the 
Yorkshire ring, and Angelus and Motley held their York places of 
last year. Neither Scottish Chief nor False Alarm was entered. Mr. 
Booth won with his filly, British Queen; but his’ Bird’s Eye and 
Bird of P (now Mr, Fielden's) were passed over. There has 
been some ous cross-judging in hunter classes this year. Sir G. 
Cholmeley’s stud came out strong, as usual, more especially with 
Coburg; and Mr, Gee’s Tom and Master of Arts and the eternal 
Voyageur all took cups, In avery grand “ pony" class Mr, Milward 
held his wonted pride of place with Stew who was first at Bury, 
but was beaten for second place by Captain Barlow's Jet, The 
Sledmere blood won all the first Leicester ram prizes in the hands of 
Messrs, Stamper and Borton, the former of whom took the cup for 
the best longwool, with his shearling, Young Sir Tatton, Mecxsrs, 
Tindall’s prize Bury gimmers, which are of Wiley blood, 
beat Mr. Wiley’s own pen; and Mr. W. F. Marshall was great 
with his Lincolns; while Lord Walsingham had the Southdown 
classes to himself. Considering that they had classes of their own 
this year, the Shropshire men were in MT slight force, The pig 
classes were filled in the proportion of 119 to 80 at York, and the 
heart of the humbler visitors seemed to be with them, and well they 
might. These classes are becoming too large to be merely divided 
among the sheep judges. The “ agricult pairs” of horses was 
a remarkably popular class, and the top prize went to Messrs, 
Jewetts’ very powerful and active blacks. The implement trials 
were principally confined to local men, although a well-known firm 
from a distance, Cook and Oo., of Lincoln, took two firsts for ploughs ; 
at the Plymouth 
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same fashion; and 
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It has been sugges’ that the latter should be tried 

OA vee Se aes eee een and whan ay ano ae. 

This autumn will be y prolific in shorthorn sales, and 
among the latest announcements are Mr, Bramston’s (Sept. 4), by 
Mr, Strafford, and Mr, M, Stevenson's, of Four Stones (Oct. 3), by 
Mr. T. Wetherell. rd Feversham’s sold badly ; Pride of 
Sou most beautiful cow, the winner of twenty-seven Royal 

and a milker to 


boot, made 63 The highest 

Orestes (115 gs.) ; at hard a 

and it seemed to be understood i 

forward his best. Messrs. Lane and Garne both 
: Marham) Cotswold sale, where eighty 
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4s, ~ eighty ram lambs £6 7s. 
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The sixty-eecond report of the Commissioners of the 
Caledonian Canal was issued on Wednesday. It states that several new wo-Xs 
were executed during the past year ; and that the general traffic of the cana! 
exhibite a satisfactory improvement— the total number of passages of sailing 
and steam veseels having increased from 1695 in the previous year, to 2? 
in the last year; and the tonnage duce from £4174 to £1920, 
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ILFRACOMBE, ON THE NORTH COAST OF DEVON. 


THE situation of Ilfracombe is extremely picturesque; at the head | The view we have engraved is taken from the opposite eminence, | tance as it will be when it is made more accessible, and when 
of a little inlet of the Bristol Channel, overlooked by lofty hills | Hillsborough, on the road to Lynton and Minehead, Ilfracombe, | its charms are more generally known, In anticipation of the 
and defended from the sea by a huge chain of rocks, on one of which | being eleven or twelve miles from Barnstaple, the nearest railway | future prosperity of this little town as a fashionable watering-place 
is a lighthouse, built on the site of the ancient chapel of St. Nicholas, | station, is not yet so much frequented by visitors from a dis- : 


a large and commodious hotel has lately been built, It is shown in 
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the centre of the background of our view, standing apart from the 
town, at the foot of one of the singularly-shaped craggy cliffs, , 
called “The Tore,” which shelter Iifracombe from the rough western | 
winds of the Atlantic. The want of hotel accommodation had been | 
greatly felt by visitors to this place, and had contributed, with the , 
want of railways, to make it a region almost unknown to the 
majority of summer tourists, though many families were accus- 
tomed to take lodgings there for months at a time. The 
bathing arrangements at Ilfracombe are rather peculiar, but not 
inconvenient. A tunnel cut through the “Tor” or cliff, not 
far from the new hotel, leads, by two passages branching off ‘right 
and left, to two sequestered coves, each protected by a wall or 
breskwater, and perfectly inaccessible, at ordinary tides, from the 
adjoining parts of the shore, These coves are set apart, respectively, 
for the ladies and gentlemen's bathing-places, and furnished wit 
bathirg-machines for those who wish to use them, At the entrance 
of the tunnel are private sea-water baths, hot and cold, with com- 
foitable dressing-rooms. There is no beach or sand at Ilfracombe, 
but a delightful promenade on a path winding round the 
Capstone Rock, which stands between the harbour and the 
open sea, The rocks outside this barrier and those in the 
adjoining cove of Wildersmouth are an extraordinary sight 
when a high sea dashes upon them and sends the spray of its waves 
far up their rugged faces, At low tide they present an interesting 
variety of specimens of natural history, sea anemones, madrepores, 
and all sorts of polypes, while some other places in this neighbour- 
hocd are rich in shells. The inland walks from Ilfracombe, over 
hig h furzy commons and hills, or through green lanes shaded with 
elms al dtenel with a profusion of ferns and wild flowering 
pl ata, are beautiful, as everywhere in Devonshire, and afford the 
semen surprise of a novel and unexpected a se of the sea at 

1any points of the ramble. Lynton, with t a, of Rocks, 
ond ly nmouth, with the romantic glens of East and West Lynn, 
are distant rather less than twenty miles from Ilfracombe. 








BIRTHS. 

On the 12th inst., at Ayot Rectory, Welwyn, Herts, Viscountess Kilcoursie, 
of a danghter. 

On the 9th inst., at Inverlochy Castle, N.B., Lady Abinger, of a daughter. 
* On the 12th inst., at Headstone-drive, Harrow, the wife of Capt. Chas 
Granger Weller, of a son. 

On the 10th inst., at Claremont-place, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mrs. George T. 
Dickinson, of a son. 

On the llth inst. at Castor, Northamptonshire, late Alderney, Channel 
Islands, the wife of John Jackson, of a son. 

On the 10th inst., at Lahnstein, on the Rhine, the wife of Henry Elward 
Taplin, Eeq., Director and Principal of “ Arnstein Court” College, of a 
daughter. 

On the 14th inst., at Simla Lodge, Norwood-lane, the wife of P.T. Brearey, 
Erq., of Al€ermanbury, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 10th inst., at St. George's Church, Hanover-square, Viscount 
Milton, M.P., to the Hon. Miss L. M, T. Beauclerck, second daughter of Lord 
Charles Beauclerk. 

On the 9th inst., by the Rev. A. Tighe Gregory, George Edwards Jeaffreson, 
Erq., M.R.C.8S., Framlingham, to Helen Anne, second daughter of the late 
Edward Cavell, Esq., of Bawdsey Hall, Suffolk. No cards. 

On the 6th inst., at Little Linford Church, by the Rev. W. Spencer, M.A., 
Stamford, assisted by the Rev. Leigh Spencer, M.A., Vicar of Renhold, 
Beds (uncles to the bride), Rev. Joseph Tarver, M.A., Rector of Pilgrave and 
Tyringbam, Bucks, to Isabella Mand, daughter of Matthew Knapp, Esq., of 
Little Linford House, Bucks. 

On the 8th inst., at Monkstown Church, Dublin, by the Rev. J. W. Murray, 
LL.D., Incumbent of Ballymena, brother-in-law to the bride, assisted by the 
Rev. W. J. M. Young, brother of the bridegroom, Robert Francis, fourth 
son of the late James Young, Esq., of Annaguinea Lodge, in the county of 
Tyrone, to Adelaide Louisa, daughter of the late William Moyers, Esq., of 
Fortfield House, Dubiin. 

On June 13, at Santa Fé de Bogota, by the Right Rev. the Arch- 
bishop of Bogota, William Eric Fraser, Esq., to Maria Tenecia, daughter of 
— ne Senor Marques, formerly President of the Republic of New 

ranada. 

On June 27, at Christ Church, Kamptee, by the Rev. Alexander 
Taylor, M.A., Fred. J. Johnstone, Esq., executive engineer, Public Works 
Department, to Fanny Ratcliffe, youngest daughter of the lat eGeorge P. H. 
Milsom, Esq., surgeon, Collumpton, Devon. No cards. 

On the 14th inst., at St. Pancras Church, by the Rev. Canon Champneys, 
Thos. Hollick, Eeq., of Llandudno, to Mary Anne, widow of the late John 
Roy le, Beq., solicitor, of Coventry. No cards 


DEATHS, 

On the 7th inst., at Wiesbaden, after a short illness, deeply lamented by an 
attached circle of relatives and friends, the Lady Stuart de Decies. 

On the Ist inst., at 12, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, William Williams, Esq., 
aged 77. 

On the Ith inst., at 20, Upper Seymour-street, W., deeply regretted, 
Robert Henry Page-Henderson, Esq., of Oswald Kirk, Yorkshire, and 
Beckenham Place, Kent, aged 39. 


*,* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, is Fice 
Shillings for each announcement, 








- CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 24. 


SuNDAY, Angust 18.—Ninth Sunday after Trinity. Execution of Bm 
Dudley, the extortionate Ministers of Henry VII., 1510. Birth 
Joseph, Emperor of Austria, yt 

MonDat, 19.—Death of the Em ms, 14; andof Blaiso Pascal, 1662. 
Battle of Brenneville (the och -_ eated by Henry I. of England), 1119. 

TUESDAY, 20,—St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, died, 1153. Death of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, 1648. Desperate assault on Namur by the British 
under Lord Cutta, 1695. 

WEDNESDAY, 21.—Death of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 1762. Capture 
of the Taku forte, China, 1860, 

THURSDAY, 22. —John Dadley, Duke of Northumberland, and other supporters 
of Lady Jane Gre, beheaded, 1553. Death of 1 Stephenson, railway 
engineer, 1848 ‘oon's last quarter, 9h. 22m. 

FRIDAY, 23.—Execution of Sir beg == Wallace, i305. “Peace between Austria 
and Prussia signed at Prague, 1866. 

SATURDAY, 24.—5St. Bartholomew, apostle and martyr. Massacre of the 
H Hogosbots in in France, 1572. Birth of Lk. H. Louis Philippe, the Count 
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TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 21 
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THE WEATHER, 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE 
KEW OBSERVATORY OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Lat. 51° 28’ 6” N.; Long. 0° 18 47” W.; acme .t02 
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The following are the readings of the meteorological instraments for the 
above days in order, at hali-past nine a.m. :— 
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Couns GARDEN | THEATRE, — COVENT- "GARDEN 
yg Ree Be fi der the sole direction of Mr. John Rasse! 
= te, Malle. Men og Inetramentalist+—M. Wehli, Umma E = 
try Le Petit eg arepeee Mr. Reynolds, roy -p' 
Band Union, Band of 100 Performers, 
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Private _ r- mn: nd tier, £2 2s, lis, 6d., an is. 5 
tear, 10s. 64. "press #"The Box-office, Ope in 


under me geiten oO 
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Bow- street, is ope D “sity aS Ten till Five, = the superintendence of M: 
Hall. Doors o open 0 Balt-past Goven. Commence at Bight. 





ick will a . on MONDAY, AUG. 19, and During the Week, in her 
original character of len Grazebrook, in the popalar Come4ty of AN UNEQUAL 
MATCH, which will be formed by the — af nal Cast, with but one tion ; 
after which, TO Le AND BACK FOR e, Mr. Buckstone; conc adiag 


with PETER SMIN 
EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Sole Proprietor 
Last Twelve N Kate Terry's 


TH HUNCHBACK; Tuesday, 
HING—Miss Kate Terry ; and A 





and Manager, Mr. B. 
Farewell Performances. —MOND. 
Boden ; after which, Monday. Wedn Inesday, and Mes 

Thursday, and Saturday, MUC! CH ADO abOUT NO 
SLICB OF LUCK—Mr, J. Car 


OYAL OLYMPIO THEATRE,.—Sole Lessee, Mr 
» Benjamin Webster; Manager. Me. Horace W — MONDAY and dur th 
Week, SIX MONTHS “TGd_Wesera H. J. Montague, J. Clayton, Miss M. Palmer ; T&S 
GRASSHOPPER — Mears. H. gan, b Marray, 7 Ads and Emma wes 
Sheridan ; BETTY MARTIN— Mr. 6. Vincent, Miss B. Farrea. Commence at Seve: 


OYAL AMPHITHEATRE and CIRCUS, High Holborn. 
Brilliant and unabated Success. Another Change of Pr 
of La Petite Taglioni, the Juvenile Wonder of the Wor d; the * "Vanishing C Clown,” by 
the eccentric Abbott, received nightly with laughter and rounds of applanee ; the Brothers 
Dauiela, the Musical Clowns; Airec, in his thrilling Trapeze Act; the Wonderful Fire 
Horse iorse “ Zamor," &c. Cor Commence at at Bight. 


GA ‘RAND MORNING PERFORMANCE Every SATURDAY 


atthe ROYAL AMPHITH®ATRE and CIRCUS, High Holborn. at 2.30. Carriages 
may be ordered for a Quarter to Five. 
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wer lines. 
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“THE web is wove, the work is done.” Four words of 
Norman-French, spoken in the name of the Queen of England, 
and the Reform Bill has become the “Reform Act of 1867.” 
The leap in the dark has been made, But we have a year 
and a half, at least, for speculation as to the results, 

The abstract or brief chronicle of the concluding passages 
in the history of the bill is soon given. The Lords’ amend- 
ments were submitted to the House of Commons by Mr. 
Disraeli, who was eulogistic of their Lordships, praised their 


temper and candour, and declared ‘that ear had challenged 
no principle of the bill. He proposed that the two amend- 
ments—that regarding the representation of minorities and 
that for permitting the voting-paper—should be accepted, 

The Commons heard, and granted half his prayer ; 

The other half dispersed in empty air. 

Mr. Gladstone assumed a tone of sympathy with Mr. Disraeli, 
who had made so resolute a stand against the minority scheme 
but had been obliged to submit to it, Mr. Bright opposed this 
amendment with a double amount of vigour. It is supposed 
to be a Conservative arrangement, and it will work in Birming- 
ham. He has not been so angry during the Session. His 
anger led him into the indiscretion of characterising by a 
contemptuous epithet the minds of those who approved the 
plan. The House of Commons could not forget that one of 
these was John Stuart Mill, and Mr. Bright was actually 
pitied. Mr, Gladstone’s opposition was of a more dignified 
nature, but it was very determined, and at a certain point 
he evoked a significant cheer from Mr, Mill, To this Mr. 
Gladstone instantly adverted, interpreting it into an ex- 
pression of satisfaction that we were proceeding towards the 
representation of persons rather than of communities, Mr, 
Lowe supported the amendment, declaring that the belief that 
the majority only should be represented was a political super- 
stition, and that we had made an advance in the science of 
Government, By a majority of 253 to 204 the rights of a 
minority were asserted, and the triangular principle, as it has 
been called for want of a better name, will be exemplified in 
eleven constituencies, and the minority principle will be illus- 
trated in the city of London, which returns four members, but 
an elector is to vote for three only. 

This important, novel, and remarkable feature in the 
Refc rm Bill having been accepted, the rest of the proceedings 
were matter of course. Everyone knew that the House would 
not allow the voting-paper, and though at the last minute 
Mr. Disraeli offered to restrict the arrangement to counties, 
it was rejected by 258 to 206, The amendments for raising 
the copyholders’ qualification, and for allowing University 
men to vote in the boroughs of Oxford and Cambridge, were 
refused ; and some verbal alterations, which were desirable, 
were accepted. The saving clause, as it is called, was agreed 
to. This clause will, we believe, give a sort of comfort to a 
certain class of mind. It enacts that if a general election 
should occur, for any reason, between the present time and 
Jan, 1, 1869, it shall be conducted as if no Reform Act had 
been passed. So that we have breathing time, ducing which 
the boundaries and the new registration will be adjusted. 

A Committee was appointed to inform the Peers of the 
reasons why the Commons could not accept the amendments, 
except as stated above ; but there was no Conference. It gas 
perfectly well understood that Lord Derby did not intend 
that any further fight should be offered ; and the only interest 
which attached to the final stage of the debate arose from a 
curiosity to know how the Earl would present the matter to 
the Lords, He did not take much pains to render the dish 
palatable ; but made some little sarcastic criticisms on the 
language of the reasons, which, indeed, were drawn up with 
a carelessness which meant that they were onlyaform. He 
advised the House of Lords to take the bill as returned by 
the House of Commons, Some speeches of no great mark 
followed ; and then came some words from Earl Russell, 
who declared his entire approbation of what the Commons 
had done, and his hope that Lords and Commons alike would 
do their utmost to make the Act work for the good of the 
country. With these lifeless proceedings the business of 
reform was finished, 

Thus was completed the task set before Lord Palmerston's 
Parliament—an assemblage chosen under that great 
Minister's eye—an assemblage many of whose members 
had needed but to say that they held the views of that 
great Minister to assure election. Itis not uninteresting— 
nay, it is due to the memory of Lord Palmerston—to take 
note how long his influence and policy survived in a 
Parliament which was assuredly elected in homage to 
Palmerstonian principles. It is not likely that the Reform 
events of 1°66 will be forgotten. Mr, Gladstone, in March, 
introduced a bill which was considered by the Conservatives 
as much too democratic, and which was fought through with 
various success, and small majorities, until Jane 18, when the 
death-blow was given*to the bill and to the Cabinet—the 
numbers are worth remembering, they were 315 to 304, The 
Conservatives came in, and at the end of February began that 
strange history of proposals, withdrawals, concessions, menaces, 
and compromises which has ended in the passing a Reform 
Bill in August, Much reference was made in 1866, very little 
in 1867, to the name or the opinions of Lord Palmerston, Having 
held and having avowed on all fitting occasion our belief 
that Lord Palmerston’s education among the higher school of 
English statesmen, and his thorough love and comprehension 
of his countrymen, made him the best leader of Englishmen 
whom we have had since Canning, we own to a certain satis- 
faction in noting the unconscions tribute which has been paid 
to his character. While the great question was being debated 
in a Constitutional way, while chiefs were at their proper 
posts, and while it was attempted to arrive at results on prin- 
ciple, but with a fair avowal of political object also, the great 
English Minister's name and language were frequently 
appealed to ; and it was felt that, if he had been spared to 
conduct that campaign, his splendid tact and temper would 
have guided the counsels of the House to a fortunate end. 
There would have been no derangement of parties, no 
victories more bumiliating than defeat, He of whom “we 
were all proud,” would have upheld the pride of English 
statesmanship, Aliter viewm, and a battle of scramble 





in the dark ensued, no man's place known—the greatest 
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statesman in the House cast from his place and abandoned 
by the Liberals ; the leading Conservative orator firat aban- 
doned by his own friends, and then making what is thought 
a more democratic move than Liberalism had ever dared. 
We heard no more of Lord Palmerston, “Don't you think 
we had better leave honour out of the question?” asks Lady 
Teazle, We left Palmerston out of the question. But some 
of us found time to think how that Minister would have dealt 
with such elements, and how his boldness and strategy would 
have rendered impossible that which posterity will be inclined 
to believe was impossible, Say what we like about a situation 
being forced upon the Honse, and upon the necessity of the 
abandonment of tradition and opinion—we do not deny that 
there is much in this plea, constituted as the House now is— 
we cannot but feel that had Lord Palmerston been left to us, 
we should have had no leap in the dark. He was too good a 
political rider to try any wild feats, It was necessary to take 
certain leaps, and the gallant old man would have come well 
up to them, kept the horse well together, and gone over, 
but he would have played no tricks, He was a party 
man, but in the best sense —one which Mr. Disraeli 
recognised in him, and recognises for himself when he has 
not got to invent epigrams to cover disgraces. Lord 
Palmerston would—with the influence and authority which 
in his last years he had acquired, from being thoroughly 
understood by the people whom he understood thoroughly— 
have carried a better Reform Bill than this, and have carried 
it in a constitutional manner, which might have caused many 
politicians to rage, but none to blush. We may be glad that 
the question is settled, willing to believe that it is not settled 
so much amiss as is feared, ready to do our best to work the 
Act fairly ; but it would have been with no such grumbled 
qualifications of satisfaction that we should have completed 
our record of the story had the Palmerston Parliament passed 
a Reform Bill, under the conduct of Lord Palmerston. 








THE COURT. 





THE Queen, accompanied by Princess Louisa, Prince ye ne and 
the Princess of Laiatagan,” drove in the vicnit of Osborne on 
Wednesday week. The Prince of Wales and Prince Arthur were 
present at the Cowes Regatta. Princess Beatrice witnessed the 
Cowes Town Regatta from the Royal yacht Alberta, Captain the 
Prince of Leiningen, Major-Gen Sir Thomas and the Hon. Lady 
Biddulph had the honour of dining with her Majesty. 

On Thursday week the Queen, accompanied by Princess Louisa 
and the Princess of Leiningen, walked in the nds of Osborne. 
Later in the day her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Louisa and 
Princess Beatrice, walked and drove out, Prince Arthur, Prince 
Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, walked out. The Prince of Wales, 
attended by Captain Ellis, left Osborne for Marlborough House. 

Lowey A week the ‘Gnem, accompanied by Princess Louisa, 
waiked in the grounds of Osborne. Later in the day her Majesty, 
accompanied by Princess Louisa and Prince Arthur, visited the ito 
Vietoria Hospital, at Netley. ‘The Queen crossed from Osborne Pier 
on board the Royal yacht Alberta, Captain the Prince of Leiningen. 
Her Majesty was received upon landing by Major-General Wilbraham 
and the officers of the establishment, whom the Queen was con- 
ducted through the hospital. Daring the progress through the 
wards her Majesty —_ to the patients and 
cases. The Queen afterwards visited the men's quarters, 
Her Majesty returned to Osborne at = o'clock. Prince ‘Leopold 
and Princess Beatrice walked out. The Prince and 
Leiningen left Osborne. The Dean of Westminster and Mr. Odo 
eS ae honour of dining with the 

cen, 

On Govan’ last her Majesty, accompanied by Princess a 
walked and drove out. incess Lo Prince Leopol 
Princess Beatrice walked out. Prince Arthur, attended jor 
am, left Osborne for Greenwich Park. Mr, Odo Russell 
left Osborne. The Right Hon. John Wilson _— of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, arrived at Osborne, and the honour of 
dining with her Majesty. Lieutenant-General the Hon. Charles and 
Mrs. Gray had also the honour of being invited. 

On Sunday the Queen, Princess Louisa, and Princess Beatrice, 
attended Divine service at Whippingham church, The Rev. G. 
Prothero officiated, 

On Monday the King of the Belgians arrived at Osborne on a 
visit to her Majesty, The Queen, ascompanied by the King of the 
Belgians, Princess isa, and Princess Beatrice, drove out. The 
Prince and Princess of Leiningen dined with her Majesty. Count 
van der Straten-Ponthoz the honour of being lavited, The 
—S J. Mb) tery - Osborne. : en 

uesday the King of the Belgians took leave of the Queen and 
left Osborne upon his return to the Continent. Her Majesty, 
one by Princess Louisa, drove out. 

On cushy the Queen, pry my ~ by Princess Louisa, 
walked and drove in the vicinity of Royal demesne, Princess 
Beatrice visited the and Princess of Leiningen on board the 
— yacht Victoria and Albert. 

*rince and Princess of Holstein arrived at 

The Senn S Gacetel ie “Oebo on Mond fo 

to ve rne on y next for 
Castle, and te 


too, wi 
to proceed, on the following day, to tha) inhabitants 


Windsor 

a ipay We . 
ly Waterpark has succeeded the Countess Dowager of Gains- 

borough as in W to the Queen. Oolonel the Hon, 

Charles Lindsay the Hon, Mortimer Sackville West 
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Sciences at South K 
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the volunteers’ visit to Pwnage’ S The King dined at 
the In the evening his Majesty em! 
Pier for Dover, en route for Ostend. 
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The Prince of Wales, attended by 

an House, on Hp wy Aang 
Princess of Wales, attended by the Hon. 
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Yesterday week and Saturday last the Princess, attended by the 
Hon. Mrs. Hardinge, drove out. 

On Sunday the Priuce attended Divine service in the Chapel 
Royal, St James’s. The Rev. the Sub-Dean, the Rev. J. C0. Haden, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Francis Byng were the officiating clergymen. 

On Monday the Prince left Marlborough House for Sandringham, 
in order to inspect the various improvements in poogres upoa the 
Royal demesne, The Princess, attended by the Hon, Mrs, Hardiage, 
drove out, 

On Tuesday the Prince returned to Marlborough House from 
Sandringham. The Princess, attended by the Hun, Mrs, Hardinge, 
drove out. 

On Wednesday the Prince presided at a meeting of the governors 
of the Wellington College at the New Palace, Westminster, The 
Princess, attended by the Hon. Mrs. Hardinge, drove out, 

The Prince and Princess will leave Marlborough House to-day 
(Saturday), en route for Wiesbaden. Their Royal Highnesses will 
embark at Woolwich on board the Royal yacht Victoria and Albert, 
under the command of the Prince of Leiningen, and proceed to 
Antwerp. 


Prince and Princess Teck left Kensington Palace on Wednes- 
day for Althorp Hall, on a visit to Earl and Countess Spencer. 

Their Highnesses Prince and Princess Wasilchikoff have 
arrived at Maurigy’s Hotel from Russia. 

Prince and Princess Vogorides have arrived at the Turkish 
Embassy, in Bryanston-square, from Constantinople. 

The Archbishop of Armagh and Mrs, Beresford have left 
town for the Continent. 

His Excellency the Turkish Ambassador has taken Ellen- 
borough House, Roe pton, where his Excellency and family intend to pass 
the autumn. 

His Excellency M. Rogier, Belgian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, bas arrived at Maurigy’s Hotel from Brussels. 

His Excellency G. W. 8. Jerningham, her Majesty's Minister 
at Stockholm, has arrived at Maurigy’s Hotel from Paris. 

The Luke and Duchess of Wellington have left Apsley House 
for Strathfieldsaye, Hants. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Westminster have left 
Grosvenor House for Motcombe Park, Dorsetshi 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Bristol and Lady Mary 
Hervey have arrived at Ichkworth Park, Bury St. Edmunds, from Milton Park, 
near Peterborough. 

Marquis and Marchioness Cholmondeley have left town for 
Cholmondeley Castle, Cheshire. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Ailesbury have left town 
for Savernake, near Marlborough. The Marchioness (Maria) of Ailesbury 
has arrived at Savernake Lodge on a visit to the Marquis and Marchioness. 

The Marchioness of Donegall and Miss Ashworth have left 
Grovesnor-equare for Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The Marquis of Sligo has left the Clarendon Hotel for 
Westport House. 

Farl Vane arrived at Holdernesse House, yesterday week, 
from bis special mission to St. Petersburg to invest the Emperor Alexander I (. 
with the order of the Garter, The Earl and Countess have since left towa 
for Wynyard Park, near Stockton-on-Tees. 

Rarl and Countess Cowley have arrived at the Clarendon 
Hotel from Paris. 

The Earl and Countess of Dudley have left Dudley House, 
Park-lane, for Vichy. 

The Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M P., and Mrs, Gladstone 
left town, on Saturday last, for Penmaenmawr, North Wales. 














METROPOLITAN NEWS. 








At a meeting held on Tuesday night, to promote the objects 
of the City Waiters’ Protection Society, it was stated that there were 6000 
professional waiters in the City, and 2000 “ outsiders.” 

The Turkish Ambassador in London has transmitted to the 
@irectors of the Crystal Palace Company cheques for £1000 and £200, the 
former of which was a contribution from the Sultan 
of that ion of the beautiful edifice which was destroyed 
latter to be distributed among the persons employed by the Orystal Palace 
Company on the occasion of the Imperial visit to the palace. 

The annual general macting of the Newspaper Press Fund 

Offices, Cecil-street, Strand—Mr. G. 
r ° report of the committee of management 
that the institution itself was steadily pamnees pe. There 
were at present on the registry 200 eriulled mem! whom 139 were 
annual and 61 life members. 

We learn from Land and Water that a chameleon was 
found last week on Snow-bill, creeping up the spokes of the wheel of a 
street cab which had nearly cut off its tail. The medical adviser of that 

contrived, by the judicious application of glycerine, to alleviate the 

j the cb leon had ined, fed it with green caterpillars, and 
similar delicacies, and bas succeeded in restoring it to robust health. 

The Rev. Joseph Brown, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, 
Southwark, died, on Tuesday, at Richmond, whither he had been removed 
on account of his failin health. He was one of the earliest ot 





the part he bore in organising “rural parties” of the working 
rorkhouses and schools into the country. 
The London Trades Council held a meetin qoserhey week, 
the following resolution :—“ this council, 





Mr. Senry Parnall, of Bishopsgate, having, at his own 
—— S ‘ormed the disused ground of St. Botolph, of which he 
is ch ‘warden, into a pleasure-garden, enriched with choice exotics and an 


which he was once a student. 
There was a large mesting of inhabitants at Hackney on 
‘Thursday week, to hear an address Mr. Charles Reed, F.8.A., who had 
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the candidates for the new borough of Hackney—in December, 1864, to pro- 
vide maintenance and education for the children of deceased printers. By this 
period next year the management of the institution will be vested with the 
council of the Printers’ Pension, Almshouse, and Orphan Asylum Corporation, 
and it is confidently hoped that the good already done will be greatly in- 
oy oe the meeting on Monday evening a gratifying addition was made 
to the 5 


A new building, the Church of the Holy Trinity, Barking- 

road, Plaistow, was consecrated on Wednesday by the Bishop of Rochester. 
the pletion and opening of this church, what may be called the crown- 

ing work of the Plaistow mission is completed, though much still remains to 
be done, The new church is situated in the centre of a large and extending 
district, and, no doubt, will accomplish much good among the poor residents, 
none of whom, as in too many cases, will be excluded ; for, by the deed of 
patronage and sentence of consecration, all the seats in the church will be free 
and unappropriated for ever, for rich and poor alike. Ata lancheon, after the 
consecration, the services rendered by Mr. Antonio Brady in raising up the 
new church, and, in fact, creating the parish of which it is to form the centre, 
were fully acknowledged. 

The City Chamberlain has presented his annual accounts to 
Parliament. The coal duties (9d. per ton) realised in 1866 £211,644, and the 
duties on wine £10,550. The fund for rebuilding Blackfriars Bridge stood at 
the beginning of last year at £178,559, of which £108,105 remained in hand 
on Dec. 31 last. In the year £63,857 was expended on the City police, and 
£3611 levied as ward rates. In connection with the sewers there was spent 
£132,687 on the lidated rate leaving a balance in hand, on Sept. 
29, 1866, of £3402; £18,281 on sewers rate account, leaving a balance of 
£11,643; and £19,873 on metropolis main drainage rate account, leaving a 
balance of £1361. An outlay £3890 was made on coal market fund, with 
a balance of £2100. The duty on coals (at 4d. per ton) amounted to £91,064, 
while the amount expended by the Clerkenwell Improvement Commissioners 
was £17,075. 


The annual general meeting of the Royal Botanic Society 
was held, under the dency of Walter Stirling, Bart., last Saturday, 
in the museum at the gardens ia mt’s Park. Mr. Sowerby’s report 
stated that the severe weather of last ter, which had greatly injured mos: 
delicate shrubs, andeven great trees, in the open air, had not inflicted so 
great a loss on the society as might have been fairly expected. The pria- 
cipal additions made to the society’s collections were the fruit trees from the 
East and West Indies, of which most of the varieties had been obtained. 
Notably, the mangrove had for the first time been successfully transported, 
and hopes were entertained that this tree might eventually be grown with 
snecess in this country. The attendance of morning students was 165, 
besides those who came for Professor Bentley's lectures and demonstrations. 
The receipts during the year had been £8147 ; the expenditure amounted to 
£7181. Earl De la Warr was elected president for the ensuing year. 


Since the return of Mr. Peabody from the United States, 
he has spent his time in Ireland, following his favourite occupation as a 
salmon-fisher, He has declined several invitations to the metropolis; and the 
fiying visit we now record is one which he has been induced to make at the 
urgent solicitation of the committee of the exhibitors at the Working Men's 
Exhibition in Guildhall, in 1866. Mr. Peabody distributed the awards to the 
successful competitors, just on the eve of his departure for New York; and 
during his absence the working men have desired to commemorate the 
occasion by striking a medal in gold, as a present to their great bene- 
factor. The opportunity was given last week, when Mr. Peabody 
came to London expressly to receive the deputation from the comm 'ttee, 
at the Guildhall Hotel. Eight of them were present, and Mr. Peabody 
was accompanied by Sir 8. Phillips, the late Lord Mayor, and 
Mr. Charles Reed, FSA. A brief address was presented with the medal, 
which was framed in a most elaborately worked ornamental mounting in 
brass, in which the inscription on vellam was inserted. The whole of the 
work, engraving, emblazoning, afi mounting was done by prize medalists, 
and every part was in most excellent taste and keeping. The frame was 
about 3 ft. by 2ft. high. In accepting this gift, Mr. Peabody said that there 
was a time in his life when his prospects were very much less hopeful than 
any of the skilled artisans before him. He counselled them 
to earnestness, integrity, and independence, and commended to them the 
example of many men who, from humble life. had risen to be great public 
benefactors. He stated that the museum built by him in Danvers, in 
Maseachusetts, bis native town, would contain an apartment in which would 
be deposited the portrait of the Queen of England, given by herself; and 








was led to express a hope that the boro 
of Hackney, in which the late br. Andrew Reed's works of charity had been 
founded, would do itself honour in returning the son of so great a man as 
their first ber of Parli t. Mr. Reed referred to the Peabody status, 
for which £3000 has been subscribed, and the deputation then withdrew. 
Shortly after Mr. Peabody left town for Scotland. 


The births of 2087 children (ess boys and 1034 girls) were 
registered in London last week. In nding weeks of ten years, 





registered last week ; 

lour preceding weeks the numbers were 115, 170, 196, 217. 
The disease has not exhibited an epidemic character, and, if the ordi- 
of health and life are not neglected, the mortality 


yt is at this season of the year. 
greatest LT yb, diarrhwa is prevalent, and 
startling ; many of these young lives would be saved if proper attention were 

to diet, and medical aid obtained at the earliest stage of the malady. 


from cholera or choleraic diarrhea were 


week of last year (1866) the deaths from diarrhwa 
781.——The births registered last week in London and 12 other large towns 
were 4201 ; the deaths registered 2715. The annual 
rate of mortality was 23 per 1000 persons living. The annual rate of mor- 
last was per 1000 in London, 21 in Edinburgh, and 21 ia 
Du ; 14 in Bristol, 27 in Birmingham, 28 in yw y in Manchester, 
24 in Salford, 22 in Sheffield, 29 in Leeds, 22 in Hull, 24 in Newvastle-on- 
‘Tyne, and 21 in Giasgow. 


In the corresponding 
were 264, and from cholera 
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A Sela Ota to the London Gazette, published on Tuesda 
ives a detailed acoount of the ceremonies at St. Petersburg wi 
Czar was lately a the insignia of the Most Noble Order 
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GYMNASTICS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THe annual festival of the German Gymmastic Society was held at 
the Crystal Palace on Saturday, and was attended by a large number 
of specta’ the majority of whom were Germans. The various 
pmo ts of skill and strength took on the slope bet ween 
and lower series of fountains, and, the day being fine, the 
were watched with great interest, and many of the fea‘s 

cheered. The 


exhibited were loudly mastic perfor.nances were 
generally clever, and those on the fixed bar evinced great 
efficiency and highly denghted the 

At the of th the were distributed 


e 
ladies on the Great Hi Festival Orchestra, Mr. BK. G@, 
wenstein, the presideat of the society, introducing exh of the 
successful competitors with a few appropriate remarks, The winners 
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were, in the general competition, Mr. Henry Brooke, who obtained 
55°8 marks, and won the laurel crown; Mr. H. Lan 
obtained 54°8 marks ; Mr, Watts, who got 54 marks ; and two other 
gentlemen. The prize for the long leap was taken by Mr. Balls, of 


Norwich, who leaped 17 ft. 3in.; that for the high leap, by Mr, | 


Dreoke, who jumped 5ft.4in, Mr. Phillipin won the prize for put- 
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SNOW-SHOE RACE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


| ting the shot, “ putting” (or throwing) a 36-pounder, to the dis- 
tance of 20ft.3in. For running the half mile Mr. Schultze, of the 
London Scottish Rifle Volunteers, got the special prize, doing it in 
Messrs, Woodford and Watts took the general running | 
prizes. The climbing prize was gained by Mr. Watts, who thrice 
ascended a rope 55 ft. long. These performances are creditable to 


2 min. 8 sec, 





the German Gymnastic Society, which, at the beginning of this year 
numbered 1180 members, of whom 440 were Germans. 

The race in snow-shoes on the turf, though not a portion of the 
programme of this society, afforded much amusement to the spec- 
tators at the Crystal Palace. We present an Illustration of the 
scene, 








REWARDS FOR SAVING LIFE FROM FIRE,—SEE PAGE 176, 
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SKETCHES IN PARLIAMENT, 

It is probable that when Mr. Disraeli was bringing the Lords’ 
amendments to the Reform Bill before the Commons he was under- 
going his first real mortification of the Session, All the previous 
vacillation, withdrawals, and alterations need not have affected him 
much, because he could see that the House and the country believed 
that he was only running a waiting race, and would win in the end. 
This time, however, it was evident that he was about to “ eat his 
leek,” and had yielded to pressure what might have been the 
grandest situation of his life by throwing himself on the House and 
asking them to aid in restoring the bill to the state in which 
it had been sent up to the Lords. As it was, he set about, in 
almost mournful tones and with much slowness of speech, to 
bedaub their Lordships with so much praise as to create a 
suspicion that he was speaking in a non-natural sense. However, 
though with much circumlocution and apparent relactance, he 
managed to state that his advice would be that the amend- 
ments should be agreed to. There was a great House, brought 
back from all parts of the earth at the sound of the recall to the 
standard ; and gentlemen ranged themselves duly according to party, 
and cheered and voted, with one considerable exception, from that 
point of view. Once more Mr. Gladstone assumed the autho- 
rity of leader of the Liberal side, and indicated that there 
was to be no preliminary titudinising, but that each 
subject should be attacked and defended in succession; and as 
this suited most members, inasmuch as it was possible by this means 
to get through what was to be done on that day, the rank and file 
were passively obedient. Not much time was lost in giving the 
coup-de-grdce to the copyhold amendment, so as to restore it to the 
idea of it entertained by the Commons; and considerable skirmish- 
ing over minor matters was brought to a close at a reasonable hour, 
and the great question of the representation of minorities stood for 
consideration, Leading, as he said, a forlorn hope, Mr. Bright 
opened fire. It has been pretty generally said that his speech on 
this occasion was the grandest which he ever made. It may be so, 
but sober-thinking people haps may fail to see the force of this 
opinion, which is, probabl on the circumstance that it was 
the latest specimen of Mr, Bright's oratory. No doubt it was 
massive, impassioned; im every way a great speech. But 
it had one defect ; for, considering the circumstances of the moment, 
the period of the Session, and the time which the House was willing 
to allot to the question with which it dealt, it was too long. Its 
effect may be judged of by the fact that when he finished every 
one went to dinner, leaving Mr. Beresford Hope to keep up the 
debate in sing-song; and when he ran down there was nearly a 
collapse into a premature division, By the exertion of some meri- 
torious “little man” the discussion was kept alive for two hours, 
until it suited members to come back. The first real resuscita- 
tion of the debate was the act of Mr. Charles Buxton, who reappeared 
in the House after a long absence caused by illness, and who naturally 
was glad to avail himself of the opportunity to assist in bringing 
about an electoral change, of which he was one of the earliest and 
ablest advocates. Speaking from the front Opposition bench, Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, who, since he has been emancipated from 
the enforced silence indispensable to a “ whipper-in,” is constantly 
giving evidence of his sense of liberty of speech, with immense 
vehemence supported the clause ; and by-and-by Mr. Goschen rose 
from beside him to take exactly the opposite view. With a certain 
freshness, and in his best vein, Mr. Gladstone spoke against the 
“ new-fangled” and partial three-cornered proposition ; but some- 
how it seemed as though his speech were received with impatience, 
though not overtly, by many on his own side of the House; 
and, when Mr. Lowe came to follow, his triumphant, half- 
insolent tone suggested that, for once, he spoke for a following. 
The philosophical members, Mr. Stuart Mill and Mr. Fawcett, were 
looking radiant, and their cheers were prompt and frequent; and 
anon the whole body of Ministerialists, supported by a strong 
phalanx of the Liberals, trooped into the lobby, and engrafted a 
new principle on our electoral system. As to the voting-paper 
clause, the debate was a hurly-burly, and the vote against it more 
than decisive. 

The most important event of the Session, in a certain sense, since 
it is the beginning of the end, is the closing of the Estimates, This 
consummation was arrived at not without pressure and labour, for 
obstructive members, of whom Mr. Whalley is a type, seemed to be, 
last Friday, as vigorous as ever; and items were contested in these 
latest hours as vigorously as if it had been March; and it was only at 
a sitting on Saturday that the Appropriation Bill, that knell of the 
, wy introduced. It was, therefore, with a serio-comic gravity 
that ovse of twenty five members or so assembled on Monday 
to witness the parading of the Indian budget. The few gentlemen 
who profess interest in Indian affairs were duly present ; but several 
of these, and those supposed to be the most earnest, were happily 
wrapped in slumber during the very remarkable prediscussion 
raised by Mr. Ayrton on Indian administration generally. 
Under the most discouraging circumstances, for they were 
guans to no audience at all, several members, notably 

Cranbourne and Mr, Stuart Mill, pronounced ably upon Indian 
licy, the sum of their ideas being that, after all, a mild despotism 
is the true system of rule for In By an assumption of intense 
candour, by the making of large admissions, and by hints that he 
will if he can inaugurate reforms, Sir Stafford Northcote wins the 
House favourably to him; and he mana dexterously ae, 
to fend off the storm of criticism which Mr. Ayrton had rai 
about him. It was a little hard on him that he should 
have had to wait till ten o'clock before he could commence 
what is fancifully called a statement of the revenue accounts of 
India. Some compliments were paid to Sir Stafford for the clear- 
ness of his statement, and, in a certain way, no doubt he was clear ; 
but no human being could ever make intelligible that phantasma- 
goric affair, an Indian budget. In one sentence it is stated that 
there is a deficiency of a few hundred thousands, and in the next, 
by some hanky-panky, it is converted into a lus of several 
tuillions. Anon, towards the close of the statement, the deficit crops 
up in portentous largeness; but in a few minutes one hears that, 
by a mysterious process, it has swelled into an immense 
sum in hand, which, for the present occasion, is to remain 
as though it were an existent thing. Then it is constantly 
said tbat it is indispensable to diminish expenditure, but 
that it has increased, is increasing, and will increase, but it is sure 
to be met by increased taxation ; and in another minute it is gravely 
stated that the new taxes are entire failures and the old ones are 
gradually failing. In short, except as a specimen of official exercita- 
tion, an Indian budget is the most useless and perfunctory thing in 
the world. 

Of all Parliamentary impossibilities that of carrying a bill which 
is obnoxious to even the smallest minority in the House of Com- 
mons during the penultimate days of the Session is the most 
patent. Possibly, but for the presence in the House day after day 
of Mr. Beales and the ineffable Colonel Dickson, who sat under the 
gallery, in attitudes and with a demeanour which betokened a belief 
that they were overawing Parliament, Mr. Gathorne Hardy would 
not have pressed on his Parks Regulation Bill so long as he did, 
knowing, as he must, as everyone else knew, that it could 
mot eventually come to anything. The process of “talking 
out” was never more effectually carried out than on the 
day when the j— debate on this measure took place. 
Early in the day was not much difficulty, a Mr. 
Peter Taylor ip contrived, by a personal allusion 


80, 
more than half an hour of the time between two and seven o'clock, 
ined, 
There was a moment when the contrivance nearly lapsed, for the 
were exhausted, 
which would have spoiled all, However, Mr. Stuart Mill in 


did his best to ant Say nating, tho Seeatt of doing 80 
common in the House, judging from engenniien of bis dye 


listening to certain members, being his special wonder; and his 
objcct being palpable, a select band which gathered behind the 


Government to wait for the division began the usual obstructive 
noises, and tested Mr, Mill's patience powerfully ; but he stood the 
test manfully, To him succeeded Mr. Fawcett, who proclaimed 
openly, that, if mecessary, he should speak till seven 
clelock ! Whereupon the “pack” opened on him, and their 
yells and noise apparently somewhat disconcerted him; __ for, 
instead of talking of nothing, he began to speak of subjects not then 
under consideration ; and the enemy, having him thus on the hip, 
were able to get a decision from the chair adverse to him; and so 
he did not do all that he might towards forwarding the object in 
view. It was certainly a little odd to witness a scene in which two 
gentlemen, who have hitherto been treated as spoiled children of the 
House, were literally hooted, Though the time before seven o'clock 
was now short, there was a good twenty minutes to be accounted 
for if the bill was to be staved off that day; andso Sir John Gray 
struck in, but ran down too soon; and the crowning act of the device 
was left to Mr. Cowen, by whom the purpose was effected. 
might have been expected, the result was that next day Mr. Hardy 
announced that he had taken the sting out of the bill, by striking 
out the first clause, which prohibits meetings in the parks. This 
did not conciliate the a opponents of the measure; and, as it 
was in their power effectually to obstruct, at length the bill was 
withdrawn. 








IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, 





HOUSE OF LORDS.—Faipay, Avevst 9. 


The Duke of Montrose laid on the table the postal convention with the 
United States, the object of which, as he explained it, is to reduce the ocean 
postage from 1s. to 6d., a measure to be followed, as his Grace hoped, in a short 
time by the establishment of a daily communication between the two 
countries. He also observed that the United States Government had acted 
with the utmost diality in ducting the negotiations, and showed the 
greatest anxiety to facilitate the communication with the British colonies, 
a ay that with Columbia. 

e Commons’ reasons for disagreeing to the amendments made by their 
Lordships in the Reform Bill were brought up. Lord Derby fixed Monday 
night for their consideration. 

he Marquis of Westmeath brought forward his motion as to the reporters, 
but intimated that he did not intend to press it. Lord Derby congratulated 
him on this resolution, and paid a high compliment to the manner in which 
the reporters discharged their duties. 

On the motion of the Earl of Devon, the Factory Acts Extension Bill, from 
the Commons, was read the second time, after some observations by the Barls 
of Shaftesbury and Harrowby testifying to the great necessity which existed 
for the measure. Lord Harrowby warmly eulogised the exertions of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury in the good cause. 

The Militia Pay, the Idemnity, the Banks Post Bills (Ireland), the Customs 
Revenue, the Inland Revenue, and the District Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) 
Bills were severally read the third time and passed. 

Several other bills were forwarded a stage. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Frinay, Ave, 9. 


At the morning sitting, the reasons of the House for disagreeing with the 
Lords’ amendments on the Representation of the People Bill, drawn up by 
the Committee appointed for that purpose, were brought up and agreed to. 

Mr. Gladstone gave notice of his intention next Session to introduce a bill 
for the abolition of compulsory church rates. 

The Church Temporalities Orders (Ireland) Validation Bill, the Railway 
Companies Advances (Ireland) Bill, and the Merchant Shipping Bill were re- 
spectively read the third time and passed. 

SUPPLY. 

The House then went into Committee of Supply, andseveral votes in class 4 
(science and art) were agreed to. 

The House reassembled at nine o'clock, and again went into Committee of 


Supply. 

on the vote of £25,000 for the entertainment of foreign potentates, some 
discussion arose, Mr, Ayrton objecting to the vote, which he maintained was 
practically in augmentation of the civil list. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said the civil list had to do with the vote, The visit 
of the Sultan was a national one, as was also that of the Pacha of Egypt. 
The vote was agreed to. 

The debate on the Irish education vote (£344,700) was resumed by Sir J. 
Gray, who addressed the House at some length, contending that the mixed 
system had failed, and maintaining that denominational grants should be 
made in Ireland, as in England. He moved the reduction of the vote by 
£23,500, the amount asked for the model schools. After considerable dis- 
cussion, the amendment was withdrawn, and the vote was agreed to, and a 
sum of £730 for ee eee a and expenses of the office of the 
Commissioners of Education in Ireland, which was the last vote in Supply, 
was also passed, amid cheers. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Sarvurpay. 


The House had 0 en ee ee 
The report of supply was t up and a to, after a considerable dis- 
cussion, which led to no practical issue, taken place on the removal of 
Canning’s statue to the centre of .—— “Wy 

The Fortification (Provision for Expenses) (No. 2) Bill was read the third 
time and passed. 

The icultural Gangs Bills (from the Lords) was read the second time, 
and the Naval Knights of Windsor Bill was passed through Committee. 


HOUSE OF LORDS,—Monpay. 

The Royal assent was given by Commission to a number of bills. 

The Canongate Annuity Tax (Edinburgh) Bill, the Poor-Law Board Bill, 
the Bans of Matrimony Bill, the Guarantee of Government Officers Bill, and 
the Public Health (Scotlanc) Bill, were read the third time and passed. 

The F Acts Extension Bill through Committee. 

The Army ve Bill, the Militia Reserve Bill, the My Laws Con- 
tinuance Bill, and the Reformatory Schools Amendment Bill were read the 
second time. 





Numerous other measures were also advanced a stage. 

The Duke of Buckingham, in reply to the Earl of Carnarvon, stated that 
the Australian colonies were of opinion that the present postal commani- 
cation was not sufficient, and had made proposals for a more complete system, 
which were now under examination. 


THE REFORM BILL. 


The Earl of Derby explained the views of the Government with reference 
to the Commons’ amendments to the amendments of their Lordships in 





ity of extending the system in order to give effect to the principle 

of minorities. On the whole, he very much regretted 

oe cone Be eee Seen oe ee eS The 
to 


Commons, ao Cae Se wees ee eee ee ae 
large m at Thy tt ep 
not flatter himeelf that, if the amendments were insisted upon, there would 


where the principal thing done was for the 
hats on, and the Commons to stand before them uncovered. Under all cir- 


, upon whose motion their Lordships had adopted 

the v beg ype ag t AY I ee 

to the of Lord Derby, insist upon his amendment ; though he still 
the effect of preventing violence and intimi- 

dation and of enabling many electors to record their votes who were now 

prevented frcm doing #0. 

After a short discussion— Earl Saas cons his agreement with the 

taken, and »s the 





HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay, 


THE [INDIAN BUDGET. 
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sn on the many sulfocta bnvcived tase reoniotinan tat thee seer ean 
Wik rgu othe emi ste" onalan "yao eas ais 
cordance with that which the hon. member recommended, 

wae quae with regard to ty oy ey 
The question of retirement of the members of the t 


pension after ten years’ service, which had not yet expired. He did not think 
vote of the expenditure in this country on 
a a aires a the — and oy Seeat '” Leben 
to introduce 

certain alterations in them in order to effect that object. 

Mr. Laing was not disposed to were defects in our system 
of government in India, for the recent occurrences in Orissa were a proof of 
that, but, on the whole, that — had been a splendid success. Since the 
26 per cent in value, and wages had risen 
in proportion, and the commerce of the country had reached a figure unparal- 
leled in the history of that country. He believed we were only at the com- 
mencement of the era of improvement in India. The railway system in that 

ia, he 


i 
E 
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it. 
The discussion was continued by Mr. H. Seymour, who contrasted our 
system with that of Russia, which he considered the better, and which would 
be preferred by the le in India; by Lord Cranbourne, who attributed 
many of the defects observable in the administration of India to the system 
of centralisation ; by Mr. J. 8. Mill, who pointed out that the Governors in 
India, when first sent from this country, were necessarily for a time dependent 
on their council ; and by Mr. J. B Smith, who complained of the systematic 
refusal of the Government to give any assistance in promoting the growth 


The resolutions were then withdrawn, the House went into Committee, and 
Sir 8. make the annual stat of the fi of 
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; him to make a statement as to them, 
because the time was so long past that the interest of them had passed away. 
jipts were estimated at £46,725,000, and the 





th the object of the Indian budget sooner before 

the general result was tisfactory, b whereas 
defici' £ the actual deficit was nearly 
attributed to a deficit of revenue from opium of 
the Mint, and of £524,000 from the 
to an increased payment in respect 
of railways to the amount of £400,000, and to an item of about £580,000 for 





3 





difficulties about carrying on works ; but this matter was now put 
on a better footing both in Madras and Bombay, and also in Scinde and the 
North West Provinces, and there was no fear now that these works would 
lag. It had been 7 


poses it was proposed to borrow a little more than two millions, Excluding 
these items, the expenditure for the ensuing was calculated at 
£47,340,000, and the revenue at £46,263,000, showing a deficiency of 
£1,057,000. To meet this Mr. Massey to levy a license tax, 
which he calculated would prodace £500,000, leaving a deficiency still 
which he proposed to transfer to the 

of barracks. The license tax was very un- 
Se SS eee made to bim to veto it; but he 
ned to do so, though he did not approve of the inci- 

dence the tax; but he thought he saw in it a means by which local 
ver) and the general government 


formal 
expressed his strong disapproval of the imposition of export 


Mr. Laing condemned the license tax. 
The discussion was contin ued by Mr. M‘Laren and Mr. Bazley, after which 
the resolutions were agreed to, 


HOUSE OF LORDS,—Tvugspay, 
The Masters and Servants Bill, the Reserve Bill, the Militia 
Reserve Bill, and the Public Works (Ireland) Bill were passed through 


Factory Extension Bill, the Courts of Law Fees Bill, the 
Justices of the Peace Disqualification Removal Bill, the Sewage Bill, and 
the third time and passed. 


pending he did not think it would be right for the Governmeat 
to step in and interfere. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tvuespay. 


The Consolidation Fund (Appropriation) Bill and the Courts of Referess 
Bill were paseed through Committee. 
THE PARKS. 
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Lords’ amendments the ay | Court (Ireland) 
Bil ‘and te Juatices of Pence ber Removal were agreed to. 
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proviso with reference to Harwich and Southampton, so that all cattle should 
be slaughtered at the port of entry, and none allowed to leave these ports 
alive during the period (one year) that the bill is to be inforce. The amend4- 
ment met with general approval, and the bill went through Committee, and 
"ithe cecond reading of the Trafic Regulatt 
"be secon: ng of the © Regulation (Me' lis) Bill was opposed 
by Mr. Alderman Lawrence, one of the members for the city of Lenten, ina 
speech of upwards of two hours’ duration, in the course of which he urged a 
variety of objections to the details of the measure; but eventually, on an 
fesurance given by Sir J. Fergusson (Under Secretary for the Home Depart 
ment) tha this objections should be considered in Committee, the bill was 
read the second time. 
The amendments in the Hours of Labour Regulation Bill were considered 
and agreed to, and a further amendment made extending the period within 


= ae might be performed ; after which the bill was read the third 
me an le 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tavurspay, 

. by: Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill was brought in and read the 

rs me. 
» On the order of the day for the consideration of the Commons’ amendments 
to the Increase of the Episcopate Bill, a long discussion ensued, which resulted 
in the rejection of many of those amendments by large majorities. 

The Commons’ amendments to the Merchant Shipping Bill and the Naval 
Stores (No. 2) Bill were agreed to. 

The Companies Act (1862) Amendment Bill and the Investment of Trast 
Funds Bill were read a second time. 

The following bills were read the third time and passed :—Local Govern- 
ment Supplemental (No. 6), Army Reserve, Militia Reserve, and Pablic Works 


(Ireland) Biils, 
THE REFORM BILL. 

The Royal assent was given, by Commission, to the Representation of the 
People Bill. A number of members of the Lower House accompanie( the 
Speaker to bear the Royal assent given. When the assent had been given, 
the clerk at the table pronounced the words “La Reine le veut” amidst 
some cheering. The al Commissioners were the Lord Chancellor, the 
Earl of Malmesbury. and Colville of Culrosa, 

The following bills also received the Royal assent :—Naval Knights of 
Windsor, Public Health (Scotland), Masters and Workmen, Factory Acts 
Extension, and Railways (Ireland); together with nine private bills. 

LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER RAILWAY (ARRANGEMENT) BILL. 

Lord Redesdale moved the third reading of this bill, which, he said, was 
the worst bill he had ever had to do with. 

After a brief conversation, in which Lord Westbury and Lord Hilton took 
part, the bill was read the third time and passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS,—Tuvuarspay, 


‘ MR, WHALLEY AND MR. BEALES. 

Mr. Whalley said he had a question of privilege to bring before the House. 
A few minutes ago he applied to the Speaker to allow Mr. Beales to take a 
seat below the gallery, but the Speaker refused, assigning as his reason that, 
on Tuesday, when he gave him permission to introduce Mr. Beales, he hei 
also introduced Colonel Dickson and another m. Mr. Whalley like- 
wise complained that, when he affirmed that he mentioned the name of 
Colonel Dickson, the Speaker said he had not heard him ; and that when he 
again affirmed he had done so, the Speaker replied that no statement of the 
how. member would alter his own opinion. 

The Ch llor of the Exchequer (interrupting the hon. member) submitted 
to the Speaker whether this was a question of privilege. 

The Speaker said, if the question had referred to any other hon. member 
than himself he should have interfered much sooner. The hon. member was 
entirely out of order. He almost thought he should stop here, but, perhaps, 
the House would permit bim to say one word. The hon. member came to 
bim a few minutes ago, while he was calling upon hon. members to put their 
questions, and requested leave to introduce Mr. Beales. He (the Speaker) 
called the bon. member's attention to the fact that not only Mr. Beales but 
two other gentlemen were present on Tuesday, Mr. Whalley replied that he 
had given him leave to introduce Colonel Dickson also, and that he (the 
Speaker) then told him that he could not into an altercation with him at 
that time, but he certainly did not say would refuse admission to Mr. 
Beales. He considered the whole p ding unb ing and improper, and 
be extremely regretted that he should be compelled to say so. 

PARKS REGULATION BILL, 

The House having into Committee upon this bill, 

Mr. Denman moved that Mr. Dobson leave the chair, and observe that 
the Committee ovght not to be asked at the fag end of the Session to consider 
oo bea ‘gees a bill affecting the right of public meeting in the 
m 

Mr. Gilpin urged that the bill should be postponed till next Session. Asa 
rule, he held that indoor mee: were the best ; and it was only on special 

that they should be held in the open air. The Government might 
be in the right, but he wanted them to take time; and if they did so they 
should bave his fullest confidence, 

Mr. Newdegate said the people had now seeured full representation, and it 
was only right that that House should secure itself from intimidation. 

Mr.T. Hankey admitted that the parks should be put under certain regula- 
tions ; but in the present state of the House he felt that the public would not 
be satisfied by this and he therefore hoped it would be laid aside till 
next Session. a 
on — ——- it a “4 been “eS the Government had 

ower qu jon to rest du present . 

Mr. Crawford said he intended 
Sy to the bill entirely ; and he could not alter that intention until he 











these circumstances it was Oey impossible to go on with the measure, but 
the opposition to it was neither fair nor straigh ° 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre .ppealed to the Home Secretary to the bill. 

Mr. Whalley rose, amid loud cries of “ Divide,” to point out a way to get 


out of this dificulty. He shoald move everyihi: talking to prevent this 
bill passing, He wished to observe that this Dill had not wl pamad a sneend 
readin was of some importance in a measure of this nature. 


order. 

Mr. Taylor apologised to Lord Elcho for, two days ago, r@peating the 
rumour that the noble Lord was p d to pr ting nit 
Park with the aesistance of the volunteers, He submitted again that the 
the parks represented a majority of the 
culation with reference to the fourteen mem who 
against the bill on Tuesday, and he found that they represented a total 
population of two millions, and 100,000 electors, 

fter some obrervation from Mr. Denman, the Committee divided, when 

the numbers were :—For the motion, 31 ; against, 86: majority, 55. 

The discussion having been continued until about half-past six o'clock, 

Mr. Secretary Hardy d his intenti to give up the bill, as it was 
idle for him to contend inst the “obstinacy” of the minority at that 








tion, 
The County Courts Act Amendment Bill was read the third time and passed. 
The House was occupied —o sitting by the consideration of 
the remaining clauses of the Regulation (Metropolis) Bill, which 
ultimately passed through Committee. 


A meeting of garcons de café was held, at Paris, a few days 
to discuss the ; 


his 
“ derogatory to the dignity of the profession ;" bat ori 
Liipestes the evens. yn 


Dresden was the scene of an interesting ceremonial on the 

je With due a be Ay enemy rel “yp 4y- RS Saxony 
astatue of Frederick brother 

oe doce, The cost of the —+~ —~yt . =~ 

the late King, who died in 1854, having been mu 

The Government has caused to be published the official 

took wieting to the union of yoaere: Island 


THE THEATRES, 





THE irregularity of dramatic production at this season of the year 
gives an opportunity for the speculators in entertainments to try 
their fortunes with the public in their various ways, and according 
to their powers of invention or Savey, Many of these include 
both, and involve scientific appliances of great value in themselves, 
and ——_ effective in their representation. Among these are 
the manifold pu to which the law of deflection can be made 
contributory, and of which so many instances have been given at 
the Polytechnic, The manufacture of ghosts and marvellous heads 
bas thereby been so facilitated that the public has been made 
acquainted with spiritual manifestations far exceeding in wonder all 
that has been revealed of “the Night-side of Nature,” in dream- 
books of all sorts, whether regarding our waking or sleeping state, 
whether of the outer or the inner world, Still more was to be done. 
The man was wanted who should combine and exhaust the 
aes by devoting himself —7- their illustration. This 

as been more than attempted by Mr. Gompertz, who has taken the 
great St. James's Hall for an exhibition which he calls “ Gompertz’s 
newly-invented and wondrous spectrescope.” Amongst the marvels 
thus produced, Mr. Gompertz introduces, by permission, Messrs, 
Pepper and Tobin's patent illusion of Proteus, whose mysterious 
cabinet contains so many invisible tenants. But this is but a small 
thing compared with the extraordinary illusions with which it is 
accompanied on the dise of the spectrescope. The performauces 
commence with a spectral representation of “ Faust,” in which the 
eo scenes of Goethe's poem are given in an abridged form. 

e have then a mysterious seraph, consisting of a living head, 
floating and singing in the air, detached from the body. But we 
need not dwell on these: such things are ordinary now. The 
marvel of marvels is reserved for the concluding drama, entitled 





| Queen of Scots, in Henry VII.’s Chapel. 


FINE ARTS, 

THE judges appointed to decide on the relative merits of the designs 
for the new Law Courts have reported in favour of Mr, E. M. Barry’s 

lans and of Mr, Street's external designs. The preference of Mr. 

arTy’s Fe was to be expected after the favourable decision on 
them of the committee of solicitors and barristers; but without 
wishing to detract at all from its sterling merits, it must be con- 
fessed that the recommendation of Mr. Street’s architecture does not 
entirely conform to general outside opinion, and has been received 
in most quarters with some surprise. Of course, much has yet to be 
done before the building can be fairly begun. The inadequacy of the 
site has been proved in the competitions; and the question of its 
enlargement will, we trust, be reconsidered, The final approval of 
the decision of the judges, of course, rests with the Government ; 
but it is not probable that the decision will be disturbed. Modi- 
fications and improvements, both of the plans and external designs, 
will doubtless be deemed desirable by the nominated artists themselves. 
And there will certainly be needed some mutual indulgence and con- 
cessions for architects differing considerably in views and feeling 
from each other to work harmoniously together. 

Our readers will learn with satisfaction that the monument of 
the late Duke of Wellington, a St. — we | of eae 
Stevens so many years ago, is near comple ion, and will probably 
be shortly exhibited publicly. The original design (which received 
one of the minor premiums) had for its leading element an equestrian 
portrait on the top of an arch—or, rather, temple-like structure; 
but this objectionable feature has been entirely suppressed. The 
monument now bears some resemblance in geueral design to the 
monument of Queen Elizabeth, and more especially that of Mary, 
It consists of a basement 


| with sculptured panels, sustaining a sarcophagus and canopy on 


‘The Haunted House,” in which a number of shadows do a namber | 


of farcical things, which only ghosts can do, and by which gosts 
make themselves ridiculous to those who remain in the body as pas- 
sive spectators of the spectral scene. As many assixteen person: are 
engaged in this representation. The hero of this strange farce is 
a nervous individual who is frightened at his own shadow, aad who 
bas taken apartments in a haunted house, A grim, white-sheeted 
ghost appears to him. He has the recess blocked up, bat the 
rpectre still visits the victim of nervous terrors, Osher spectres 


: a littleHich- 3 
succeed, among them Duvernay, the celebrated dancer; a littleHigh- | pri Le, from £100 to £200 inclusive“ Ag tm, = 


Jand lass, whom he had wished to marry; anda blue demon who, 
with a flaming torch, seeks to set fire to her muslin dress. The 
white-sheeted ghost then re-appears, and, clasping the haunted man 
in his arms, both vanish together. § well, for such is the name 
given to this persecuted individual, is then shown asa ghost himself, 
in company with two female ghosts, and after with four 
others, all six ultimately breaking out into open revolt and making 
the utmost confusion, They gambol, dance, conflict, inter-penetrate, 


float in the air, ascend, descend, and do all manner of things impos- | in Hamlet 


sible to solid bodies, rendering the cqpanats of the manager im- 
paourey necessary. Finally controlled by his magical art, he is 
eft alone on the stage, from which he gradually vanishes, melting 
into thin air, Now, in these representations, all the phenomena once 
deemed supernatural and impossible, are here shown to be neither. 
The abstract notions of ghosts are here realised, and shown, when ex- 
hibited in time and space, to be no other than natural phenomena 
of a peculiar kind, to the destruction of all the ghost theories in 
which superstition is accustomed to delight. The practical utility 
of such exhibitions is obvious enough. They aid in —— and 
disabusing the mind of the nursery terrors which sometimes haunt 
the grown-up man, 

Mr Elliot Galer and Miss Fanny Reeves began, on Saturday, at 
Sadler's Wells the performance of their series of little operas. The 
dramas of “Cousin Kate” and “The Haunted Mill’’ were repre- 
sented, and charmingly acted and sung by these two clever artistes. 
On Thureday the operetta of “ The Ring and Keeper” was added to 
the entertainments. 

The illuminated and decorated Agricultural Hall, with the grand 
concert of vocal and instrumental music, including the late M. 
Jullien’s military quadrille, isa t success, and attracts such 
multitudes that the other exhibitions in the neighbourhood of 
Islington and the City-road are seriously affected by the superior 
attractions offered by Messrs, Defries and Sons, 


Mr. Ira Aldridge, the negro tragedian, died at Lodz, in 
Poland, on the 7th inst, 

Professor Whitney has ascended Mount Hood, California, 
and finds its altitude to be 12,400 ft. 


Mr, Thornton, late English Envoy at Rio de Janeiro, has 
been appointed to Lisbon, 


An Imperial military school is to be established at Con- 
stantinople. in all respects founded on the model of that of St. Cyr, and 
will be directed by French officers, who are at present being selected. 

In the Central Provinces of India during the past year 
and a balf 1% tigers and cubs were killed, besides a large number of other 
* high game.” 

The Quaker missienaries who left Southampton for 
Madagascar a short time since arrived at Antananarivo, the capital of the 
country, on June 3 last. 

The Canadian Government surveying party, which left 
Ottawa in March last to discover and the 
report the length of the river to be about 1 miles. 

The old Finance Mistery (Malieh) at Stamboul was 
destroyed by fire on the 2nd inst, papers and records were destroyed, 
and scarcely anything was saved. 

The Tycoon of Japan has purchased the late Confederate 
ram Stonewall for £80,000. The Miantonomah, lately the only United States 
ironclad in commission, is now laid up in ordinary. 

A 8t, Petersburg letter states that there is every prospect of 
on excellent harvest in Southern Russia. The wheat crop especially is mag- 
nificent all along the coasts of the Sea of Azoff. 


We learn from the 7eronto Globe that Table Rock, Niagara 
Visitors can now 


The Tycoon has authorised the o 
meritime city, named 
Osaka and —— The ci 
ferves as a 1 entrepot 

We are requested to state that the article, “ Dramatic Critics 
Critictsed,” in the Broadway—a new monthly magazine, the first number of 
which was noticed in this Journal last week—was printed ten days before the 
Geath of - a — a and that a note to that effect appears upon the 


ning at Japan of a third 

which maintains very ve relations with 
has an excellent port on the inland sea, which 
silks, silkworms, grain. 





The Globe says :— We regret to state that, owing to con- 
tinued ill-health, the Right Hon. Horatio Waddington has tendered his 





sibility, nine gentlemen whore nawes were on the commission 

members ae eee A ee, he apportioned nine seats to be filled 
on recow: of ve for the @ainland, and four for the 
island. The mode of selection was the same as that previously 
e On the island the old franchise was retained, and on the mainland 
the se were made by universal suffrage, Indians and Chinese not 
being itted to vote. appcintmenty were made for bwo years. It 
was by consent such good elements for the constitation 
of a legislative body were never before collected in these colonies. The 





resig as permanent Under-Secretary for the Home Department — 
an office which he has for years filled with so much credit to himself. and 
usefulness to the country.” It is stated that the Hon. Adolphus Liddell, 
Q.C., will take his place. 

On June 15, the new dock at Aberdeen, on the southern 
to the Hong-Kong, Canton, and 


is formed, a very ificent work. The Overland Chinas Mail looks 
upon the opening of this as an event of considerable importance. 
The Em of Austria has accepted the patronage of the 


articles and apparatus for the wounded on the field of battle, 
and has rent a contribution of 3000f. in aid of that international work. — 
Princess Alice of Hesse-Darmstadt has taken 





= 


source of the Ottawa river, | 


columns, On the lid of the former, which is richly moulded and 
decorated, reclines the effigy of the deceased. The columns have 
Corinthian capitals and other enrichments. The central portion of 
the canopy is coffered, or panelled, and rises in a semicircular areh ; 
the ends and summit*are decorated with groups of sculptare 
detached and in high relief, and various ornamental details; the 
whole being crowned by an appropriate finial. 

The pictures selected by prizeholders of the Art-Union of London 
on the last distribution are on view in the gallery of the Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours. The following represent the principal 


enry VIII.,” by Mr. Bromley ; a stormy seapiece with a life-boat, 
by Mr. E. Hayes ; “ Away from Smoky London,” by Mr, J, Tennant ; 
“Remains of Kenbaan Castle, Coast of Antrim,” a water-colour 
drawing by Mr. Gastineau ; “ Beatrice in the Harbour,” by Mr. E. J. 
Cobbett ; “ oe Castle,” by Mr. J. Danby ; and “ A Tedious 
Sermon,” by Mr. T. Roberts. The print offered to subscribers for 
the current year is a good engraving, by Mr. C. W. Sharpe, of Mr. 
Maclise’s picture in the South Kensington Museum of the play-scene 


In the gallery of the International Society of Fine Arts, 25, Old 
aang on may be seen an interesting small finished study, by 
Ingres, for his famous picture of a nude female figure, called the 
Odalisque, painted in Rome for M. Marcotte, and which was sold by 
auction at Paris for about 1900 gs, It is, like all the master’s works, 
finely drawn and very negative in colour, but also peculiarly low in 
tone, 





WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of Sir William Mordaunt Edward Milner, Bart., 
of Bolton Lodge, Nan Appleton, Yorksbire, and of Eaton-place, Belgrave- 
square, was proved in the Court at York by Lady Milner, his relict, the sole 
executrix. nalty was sworn under £25,000. Sir William was for 
some time M.P. for York and Deputy Lieutenant for that coun:y, and died 
in February last, at the age of forty-seven, having execated his will in 1850, 
which is brief, disposing of the whole of his property, real and to 
his wife absolutely. 


The will of Lady Davenport, relict of Rear-Admiral Sir 


Salisbury Davenport, C.B., K.C.H., of Bramall Hall, Cheshire, was proved 
in the London Court, on the 7th inst., by the acting 


William Daven and Thomas Davenport, the sons, power being w 
Hull Terrell, of Basin, l-street, the other executor. The a 
sworn under £18,000. Her ship was the hter and heir of William 





age of eighty, having executed her will in the March preceding. 
entirely of a family nature, and her Ladyship has made a liberal provision, 
by intment and otherwise, for her sons and daughters.] 





and p 
apparel to her two daughters, Bmily and Jalia. The residue of her property. 
real and personal, over which she had the power of disposal, she leaves te her 
eldest son, William Davenport, Esq. 


The wiil of Richard Carey Dangar, Esq., formerly of 
Chalcot-villas, Haverstock-hill, Ham , and late of Effingham 


country sworn under £30,000—the 


University of Sydney, New South Wales, £2000, the interest to be paid to the 
scholar (born in Australia) most proficient in elocution, and in composition 
in English, French, German, or Latin, to be called “ The Dangar Prize ;” to 
the Incumbent of St. Neot’s, Cornwall, some gifts for the poor of that parish ; 

the chairman of the establish- 





Pronery, equally amongst the undermentioned hospitals: the London Hos- 
. niversity Hospital; Free Hospital, Gray's-inn-road ; King’s College 


The Italian Association for the Promotion of Popular 
Education has announced a prize of 5000f. for the best original work on the 
model of “‘ Self-Help,” by Mr. Samuel Smiles. 

A young Frenchman committed suicide last week at an 
hotel near the Rue St. Martin, in Paris, by sticking about fifty pins into his 
breast. He left a letter behind him say that his life had been ene series 

of disappointments, and that, as fate was killing him 4@ coups d ¢pingle, he had 


determined on pu an end to his life in a manner which, he 
himeelf, was absolu original. He bled to death, 
The following preferments and appointments in the Church 


are announced in Guardian of W last :—Rectories: Rev. T. P. N. 
Baxter to Hawerby, Lincolnshire; Rev. F. W. A. Bowyer to Chingford, 
Feeex ; Rev. R. H. Barle to Kencott, Lechlade; Rev. T. W. Weare to 
Suseex ; Rev. M. Wilson to Camus-juxta-Mourne ; Rev. T. Wintour to High 
Heyland, Barnsley. Vieareges: Rev. A. B. Coulson, Ourate of we 
Carbam, Coldstream ; Rev. 8, L. Frances, Incum! 
dington, Worcester ; Rev. J, H. Leach to Gillingham, Chatham ; Rer, C. C. 
Sharpe, Incumbent of Ince, near , © Buacknel, Salop; Rev. T. 
Soley, Curate of Prior’s Portion of Tiverton, to Lois Weedon, Northam 
shire ; Rev. W. Thursby, Curate of Wolston, Cuventry, to St. Michael's, Hands- 
: ‘ Incambencies: Rev. J. 


Le 


R. awkins to All Saints’, Ley v.G.L, H 

Trinity, Gainsborough ; Rev. B.C. Ince to Christ Church, » Rev. 
C. M. Moore to All Saints’, Cheltenham ; Rev. H. D. Nihill to St. Michael's, 
Shoreditch ; Rev. W. Ranken to Porpetuat 
Curacy: Rev. ©. Thornton to Bayford, Rer. G. R. 
Armstrong to Brandes’ Yorkshire; Rev well to Cheddoa 
Fi ne, Somerset; Rev. Burton to Wilbarston and Stoke Albany, 
N ts; Rev. T. Chead Laneham, Notts; Rev. A. to 
Graveley, # ; Rev. A. B. Dan ope, ; 
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NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. 
GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE, VISCOUNT DUNDEE. 


THE Portrait which is selected from the National Portrait Exhibition 
at South Kensington for the Engraving on our front page is that of 
Jobn Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, the famous com- 
mander of the Highland army which was raised by the partisans of 
James II. in Scotland, to oppose the accession of William, Prince of 
Orange, after the Revolution of 1688, This picture belongs to Mr. F. 
Leslie Melville Cartwright and Lady Elizabeth Melville artwright, 
who have lent it to the Exhibition, The painter is not certainly 
known. 

The once favourite Jacobite song, which young ladies were taught 
to sing about thirty years ago, makes musical mention of * the 
bonnets of bonny Dundee ;” and in the historical romances of Sir 
Walter Scott there is an apparition, now and then, of this orna- 
mental Cavalier. The following is Scott's description of his person, 
in “ Old Mortality,” where he is introduced, as most of our readers will 
recollect :— 

“Grahame of Claverhouse was in the prime of life, rather low of 
stature, and slightly though elegantly formed. His gesture, 
language, and manners were those of one whose life had been spent 
among the noble and the gay. His features exhibited even feminine 
regularity—an oval face, a straight and well-formed nose, dark hazel 
eyes, a complexion just tinged with brown, to save it from the charge 
of effeminacy; a short upper lip, curved upwards like that of a 
Grecian statue, and slightly shaded by a small moustache of light 
brown, joined to a profusion of long, curled locks, of the same colour, 
which fell down on each side of his face, contributed to form such a 
countenance as limners love to paint and ladies to look upon.’ . 

In a note appended to the same story Sir Walter gives us his 
estimate of the moral qualities of Claverhouse :— 

“The severity of his character as well as the higher attributes of 
undaunted and enterprising valour, which even his enemies were 
compelled to admit, lay concealed under an exterior which seemed 
adapted to the Court or the saloon rather than to the field. The 
same gentleness and gaiety of expression which reigned in his 


features seemed to inspire his actions and gestures, and, on the 
whole, he was generally esteemed, at first sight, rather qualified 
to be the votary of pleasure than of ambition. But under this 


coft exterior was hidden a spirit of unbounded daring, one aspirin g 
yet cautious and prudent, as that of Machiavel himself. Profound 
in politics, and imbued, of course, with that disregard for individual 
rights which its intrigues usually generate, this leader was cool and 
calculating in danger, fierce and ardent in pursuing success, careless 
of facing death himself, and ruthless in inflicting it upon others. 
Such are the characte:s formed in cimes of civil discord, when the 
highest qualities, perverted by party spirit and inflamed by habitual 
passions, are too often combined with vices and excesses, which 
deprive them at once of their merit and of their luttre.” 

n Lord Macaulay's History of England, speaking of the persecu- 
tion of the Scottish Covenanters in 1685, at the beginning of the 
reign of James II., he says :—“ The shires in which the Covenanters 
were most numerous were given up tothe license of thearmy. With 
the army was mingled a militia, composed of the most violent and 
profligate of those who called themselves Episcopalians. Pre- 
eminent among the bends which oppressed and wasted there un- 
happy districts were the dragoons commanded by John Graham of 
Claverhouse. The story ran that these wicked men used in their 
revels to play at the torments of hell, and to call each other 
by the names of devils and damned souls, The chief of this, 
Tophet, a soldier of distinguished courage and _ military 
skill, but rapacious and profane, of violent temper and of 
obdurate heart, has left a name which, wherever the Scottish 
race is settled on the face of the globe, is mentioned with 
a peculiar energy of hatred. To recapitulate all the crimes by 
which this man, and men like him, goaded the peasantry of the 
western lowlands into madness, would be an endless i 
Macaulay then goes to relate the case of John Brown, the Lanark- 
shire carrier, whom Claverhouse seized and shot dead, before the 
eyes of his wife and children, in front of his own cottage door, for 
no other offence than that of religious nonconformity. Another 
case is that of the poor widow's son in Eskdale, who was 
put to death by Claverhouse only because his mother had 
sheltered in her house one of the proscribed Covenanters, 
who came to her a sick and dying fugitive. The excesses 
of wanton bloodshed, and of blind, indiscriminate vengeance 
inflicted on these people for some time after the murder of the 
Archbishop of St. Andrew's, on Magus Muir, bear considerable re- 
semblance to the cruelties latel rpetrated in Jamaica, in retalia- 
tion for the riot and massacre of Morant Bay; but it is not recorded 
that Claverhouse ever ordered men and women to be flogged with 
whips of wire. 

The late Professor Aytoun, of Edinburgh, is an apologist for the 
deeds of this elegant cavalier, whom he admires as “a man of 
stainless honour, pure in his faith, wise in council, resolute in action, 
and utterly free from that selfishness which di so many of 
the Scottish statesmen of his time.” But if we ask for the popular 
opinion of his character Professor Aytoun describes it in language 
even more graphic and forcible than t of Macaulay and Scott :— 

“To this day,” says Professor Aytoun, “the peasantry of the 
western districts of Scotland entertain the idea that Claverhouse was 
a sort of fiend in human shape, tal], muscular, and hideous in aspect ; 
secured by infernal spells from the chance of perishing by any ordi- 
nary weapon, and mounted on a huge black horse, the special gift of 
Beeizebub. On this charger it is supposed that he could ride up 
precipices as easily as he could traverse level ground ; that he was 
constantly accompanied by a body of a familiars, known by 
such atrocious titles as ‘ Hell's Tam’ and ‘The Devil's Jock ;’ and 
that his whole time was occupied, day and night, in hunting 
Covenanters upon the hills.” 

This notable personage, born in 1650, was a cadet of the Grabame 
family of Fintrie, and very distantly related tw another unfortunate 
champion of the Stuart cause, James Graham, Marquis of Montrose, 
who died upon the scaffold in Cromwell's time. John Graham, 
having been educated at the University of St. Andrew's, was sent 
abroad and placed in foreign military service—first in France, after- 
wards in Holland. He was a cornet in a Dutch regiment of horse 
guards, when he saved the life of the Prince of Orange, afterwards 
our William IIL, at the battle of St. Neff, giving his own horse to 
remount the Prince. For this service the young Scot received a 
captain’s commission and the promise of a colonelcy; but when 
the next vacancy occurred the Prince did not keep his promise, and 
gave the command of the regiment to some one else. Upon this 
Captain Graham challenged his rival, but was forbidden to fight a 
duel, and reproved by the Prince, He instantly quitted the Dutch 
service, and was returning to Great Britain, when the Prince sent 
him the sum of 200 guineas, to pay for the horse which he had 
given the Prince at St. Neff; but Graham hanghtily tossed the 
money to the Prince’s groom. Having arrivedin London, and presented 
himseif to King James 11, of England, or James VIL. of Scotland, 
as the loyal Scots preferred to style him, Graham was taken into 

great favour, and sent to Scotland as Major-General and second in 
command, We have just seen what Macaulay states of his per- 
formances a ea He was soon raised to the peerage as 
Viscount Dundee, At revolution of 1688, when the Prince of 
Orange landed in Torbay, and came steadily up to London, rallyin 


around him all the Whig Constitutional Liberal party, 
Dundee begged King James to allow him to take what troo 
remained to his Majesty in England and march against the 
invader. When this was refused, and King James took 
flight, Dundee to Scotland, and appeared at 
the Gonvention of the Estates at Edinburgh, making a vain 


attempt to secure their adhesion to the falling Stuarts. He was 
out-voved by the Whigs, and threatened with imprisonment or 
death. He escaped from the Castle of Edinburgh, and went to raise 
the wild clans in the Highlands, with the aid of several powerful 
chiefs, Sir Ewan Cameron of Lochiel, the Earl of Dunf the 
Duke of Gordon, and the head of the clan Neem The 
Whig f under General Mackay, encountered him, on 

oe ee pyle hd 9 ~ ye 

suffered a very ; but was killed in the hour of 
victory, his death affording a fine subject for the poet or the painter. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO SIR C, J. WINGFIELD, K.C.8.1., C.B, 


One of Aytoun’s “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers”’ is devoted to this 
subject ; and the author says, in a prose note :-—“ I am not ashamed 
to own that I have a deep regard for the memory of Lord Dundee, 
founded on a firm belief in his public and private virtues, his high 
and chivalrous honour, and his unshaken loyalty to his Sovereigu.” 
Our Engraving of his portrait shows, at least, that he was a very 
handsome fellow, a beau sabreur, like Murat. He was not, as the 
Scotch peasants believe, “hideous in aspect.” We are content to 
accept Sir Walter Scott's estimate of his moral character, 








TESTIMONIAL TO THE PROPRIETOR OF THE “ PALL 
MALL GAZETTE.” 


It will be remembered that an action for libel was brought, some 
months ago, by an American medical practitioner, called Dr. Hunter, 
against the publisher of the Pall Mall Gazette, for an article com- 
menting upon Dr. Hunter’s advertisements and pretensions, which 
were contrasted unfavourably with the professional conduct of re- 
gular physicians in this country. The members of the medical pro- 
fession in London lately presented to Mr. George Smith (of the 


GAZETTE.” 
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eminent firm of Smith and Elder, Cornhill, booksellers and 
publishers), who is the proprietor of the ali Mall Gazette, a hand- 
some piece of plate, as a testimonial of their thanks for his spirited 
and disinterested advocacy of their cause. The gift consisted of a 
massive silver vase and salver, manufactured by Messrs, Ortner 
and Houle, of St. James's-street. We have engraved an Illustra- 
tion of this work of art. The vase weighs 233 oz. and is valued 
at £250. The design resents “The Flight of Genius,” ex- 
pressed by the aspizing winged figure on the top of the lid. On 
the front is a m ion, in ——- silver, representing the 
crowning of Wisdom and Science in the presence of the Virtues ; 
on the reverse, the monogram “G. 8.” The salver has an 
engraved and chased border. The inscription on the centre is as 
follows :—“ Presented to George Smith, . by members of the 
medical profession and other friends, in recognition of the important 
services rendered to the community by the Pall Mall Gazette in suc- 
cessfully defending the action, ‘Hunter v. Sharpe,’ whereby the 
freedom of the press was once more vindicated, and the right of 
courageous and honest criticism confirmed. June, 1867.” 
The ceremony of presentation took place in the house of Mr. Hills, 
in Queen Anne-street, at a numerous meeting of medical gentlemen 
resided over by Sir Thomas Watson, Bart., President of the Royal 
liege of Physicians. Dr, Burrows acted as spokesman of the sub- 
scribers, addressing Mr. Smith, and commending “the efforts of the 
Pall Mall Gazette to ex the social evil of barefaced s matic 
uackery, especially ie Gagan practice of self-laudation, by 
the continual advertisements of secret remedies for pulmonary dis- 
ease, and by disparaging the skill and attainments of other pro- 
fersors of the healing art.” Mr. Smith replied, accepting the com- 
pliment offered him, and declaring that neither himself, the editor 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, nor the writer of the article, had any per- 
sonal —s against Dr, Hunter, or any other motive than the 
protection of the public. 
In connection with this subject we observe that Sir Dominic 
Corrigan, the Queen’s Physician in Ireland, at a late meeting of 
the British Medical Association, described the notorious custom of 
selling the degree of M.D. for £20 or £30 which prevails in some of 
the German and American Universities. 











TESTIMONIAL TO SIB C. J. WINGFIELD, LATE CIVIL 
COMMISSIONER OF OUDE. 


THE noble candelabrum, the design of which is shown in our Illus- 
tration, has been presented to the late Civil Commissioner of Oude, 
Sir Charles John Wingfield, Knight Commander of the Star of 
India and Companion of the Bath, on his retiring from the govern- 
ment of that province, by sixty-five of his colleagues and subordi- 
nate officials under the Oude Commission. They have intended, by 
this gift, to mark their esteem and regard for him, and to bear 
testimony to “his personal kindness, his official magnanimity, and 
the constancy with which he has striven to promote the welfare of 
the province, over the adoinistration of which he has for seven 
years so ably and successfully presided.” The candelabrum was 
designed and manufactured by Mr. John Turner, silversmith, of 
New Bond-street, 


THE PEAK OF TENERIFFE, 

THE view of the far-famed Peak of Teneriffe, which we have 
= for this number, was sketched by Major H. A. Leveson, 
“ The Old Shekarry,” a well-known traveller and sportsman, whose 
last-published bock, “ The Forest and the Field,”’ was noticed in this 
Journal some weeks ago. He gives an account of his ascent of the 
peak from Orotava, which is a very eusy feat, as nearly the whole 
distance, except the cone of ashes around the volcanic crater, is 
traversed on the back of a mule. But it is amply rewarded by one 
of the most magnificent sights in the world, especially ai sanrise or 
sunset. Major Leveson says, “ The evening was beautifully clear, and 
we had a glorious bird's-eye view of the whole island, which, notwith- 
standing its barren and black as: from the sea from this point, ap- 
peared covered with verdure and vegetation, except in theimmediate 
neighbourhood of the volcano and lava streams. The whole of the 
low country below looked beautifully undulating, and all around 
were scattered picturesque valleys and hamlets, green woods, vine- 
yards, and fields, whilst the indented iron-bound coast glistened 
with the richest colours in the rays of the setting sun. Our guides 
pointed out the distant islands of Palma, Grand Canary, Gomero, 
and Hiero ; and we could see the loom of the land, but could not 
distinguish the outline of Lancerote and Forte Ventura. It was a 
beautiful sunset, and the deep blue colour of the sea, with here and 
there a distant white sail, formed a magnificent background to the 
glorious panorama then stretched before us. I have gazed upon man 
of nature's most gorgeous pictures in different parts of the world, 
but never beheld anything more transcendently beautiful than sunset 
from the highest summit of the Peak of Teneriffe, 12,176 ft. above 
the level of the sea,” 








THE INDIAN RELIEF TROOP-SHIP EUPHRATES 


THE establishment of a new line of large iron troop-ships—screw- 
steamers—for the conveyance of British soldiers to and from England 
and India, by ¢he Suez route, has been frequently mentioned in this 
Journal ; and we lately gave an Illustration of one of these fine 
vessels—the Serapis, built at Blackwall, which was employed for 
the first time in bringing the Belgian volunteers from Antwerp to 
Gravesend, and again in taking the members of the House of 
Commons to see the naval review at Spithead. The Euphrates, 
built by Messrs. Laird Brothers, of Birkenhead, is another of the five 
‘Indian Relief Troop-ships "—the wy er being the Jum: 
built by Messrs. Palmer, at Jarrow, on the Tyne; the Crocodile, | 
the Malabar, ae on the Clyde or elsewhere, They are constructed 
on one plan, designed to afford the largest amount of accommodation 
for soldiers and officers, with the best provision for their health and 
eomfort, The length of each ship, between perpendiculars, is 
360 ft., and of the keel 329 ft. 9 in. ; the extreme breadth 49 ft. ; the 
depth of the hold, from the upper deck, 34 ft. 7in.; the burden, 
4178 tons; the draught of water, 19 ft. forward and 20 ft. aft, when 
loaded. The engines, also by Messrs. Laird, are of 700-horse power, 
nominal, and the propeller is a two-bladed Griffiths screw, overhung 
on the shafting. ¢ Euphrates, of which we give an illustration 
made her trial-trip in Stokes’ Bay, Portsmouth, on June 8, and 
attained a mean speed of 149 knots an hour, The Euphrates, 
Jumna, and Malabar are to be employed in the second part of the 
voyage—namely, from Soon, Come the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean, The Serapis and will be used for the first part, 
from England to Alexandria, but it may be amed that this 
arrangement will be subject to alteration upon the completion and 
opening of the Suez Maritime 








ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF LIFE 


FROM FIRE. 
Tue last public meeting of this society was held, a few days since 
im the Council Chamber, Guildhall, under the —~t of the Lo 


Mayor. In the report which the committee presented, they stated 

it, by reason of func- 
tions having been rir g by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
under the provisions of Fire Brigade Act, 28 and 29 Vict. The 
society was re-established in September, 1843, a few 
previously unconnected with the old society, having undertaken to 
collect or contribute sufficient funds to ase the six fire-escapes 
then —s from the debts with which their then 8 were 


report as an acting-commi it was for the teen months end- 
ing March 81, 1845, Their had then been 
increased to eleven, They kept the society without a 
liability their balance in and the 400 subscribers they 
comme with had been increased to over 2000 ; had formed 
also a new and good staff of men, which had 116 fires in 
the eighteen months and saved thirteen lives. Each year had shown 
0 peg ore Ge ig, aS ene 
escape stations was to eighty-five, the brigade of con- 
ductors and inspectors to one hundred, the annual number of fires 
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aggiegate number to that date of 8518 fires attended and 1050 lives 
saved, and the ori list of 400 subscribers extended to 17,500. 
During the last fifteen months the society’s fire- have 
attended 781 fires and saved one hundred lives, making the entire 
number of fires attended 9299 and 1150 lives rescued. The plan’ 
which was valued at £9000, has been transferred to the Board 
Works for a payment of £1414, the amount required for compensating 
certain officers. Beyond this the committee have set aside the 
sum of £2000 for investment as a life-rescue reward fund, and a 
further sum of £800 to provide for any expenses to secure 
in perpetuity the means of rewarding brave efforts to save human 
life from fire, to be annually bestowed as heretofore, or as may 
otherwise hereafter be aquesa upon, Several gentlemen addressed 
the meeting, and expressed their high sense of the services which 
the society had rendered to the public, and particularly of the labours 
of the sec , Mr. Sampson Low, jun., to whose exertions the 
success was mainly attributed. A resolution was authorising 
the committee to pay him the sum of £500 gs. in token of this 
appreciation, in addition to the retiring allowance which he will 
receive. The next business was the ceremony of presenting several 
rewards to men who had h bly distinguished themselves in 
rescuing persons from death by fire, This ceremony, which was 
performed by the Lord Mayor, is the subject of one of our Illustra- 
tions. A cordial vote of thanks was given to his Lordship for pre- 
— the official proceedings in connection with the society 
were then 








“ TWILIGHT.” 
THE very great progress Mr, 8. P, Jackson has made in his art, 
especially during the last few years, has been generally remarked, 
and was icularly noticeable in two drawings, with effects 
of twilight, in the Old Water-Colour Exhibition lately closed, one 
of which we have engraved. “ Twilight’ has ever been a favourite 
theme with the poet and painter. Annexed to the title of this 
drawing in the catalogue are quoted two lines from Gray's “ Elegy,” 
which remind "= how often its charms have been sung by the poets: 
Now fades the glimmering landscape from the 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. — 
In choosing this favourite theme the artist could hardly have 
selected a scene better fitted to express the sentiment of the time; 
and no need to tell us the exact locality he has represented ; it may 
be up the Thames, it may be on some other of the many rivers 
which beautify and fertilise the land. Happily such scenes are 
common enough in rural England: we are all familiar with just 
such a village church embosomed among trees; with just such a 
winding, shining, osier-fringed stream. Who cannot recall some 
stroll at the end of a calm summer's day, when the sun sank behind 
the ivy-clad church tower, leaving the sky a pure, pale, greenish 
old, save where it flushed into orange or crimson fire, a stray 
eather or waif of lofty, motionless cloud; while the young moon 
timidly to peer forth, barely drawing the veil which hides her 
pale chaste face, and the river tremblingly essayed to rival the beauty 
of heaven and earth in ite own aqueous firmament, the breath of air 
which shivered sanne the leaves and swayed the sighing osiers 
being insufficient to wholly shatter the shimmering ections, and 
the picture was blurred only by the soft, blue mist rising in the 
distance, and broken only by the scintillant track of the water-fowl 
paddling to its nest among the flags; when the rooks, cawing 
drowsily, sailed slowly overhead, in ordered disorder, towards their 
a tral home g the topmost branches of the tall elms ; when 
the cattle wended, lowing, towards the night's inclosure, and the tired 
shepherd and his dog tru silently to their humble shelter ; when 
even the very water-lilies, cradled at last to rest, closed their e 
eyes, folded their sno and lolled their heads on to their 
green leaf-beds? A little later all was hushed into perfect quietude; 
man, and beast, and bird had disa; ; all nature seemed to 
slumber : found stillness reigned, en, perhaps, only by the 
psalm or love-song of the nightingale, 





THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON AND COWES REGATTA. 
YAcHTING may with truth be termed a national amusement ; and the 
begets the love of aquatic sports is innate—indigenous, 

if we may be allowed the term. yacht is John Bull’s toy ; it is 
taffrail—from cutwater to 
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ceded to her by the other maritime Powers! Of all our national 
associations, of all the objects or purposes for which our aris’ 
and the wealthy and influential landed proprietors have form 
themselves into a collective boiy, for private amusement or public 
utility, there is no institution which has conferred such real enler 
lasting benefit on the country as the Royal Yacht Squadron. The 
great advantage arising from the establishment of yacht clubs is 
instilled into the minds of a mari‘ime people. 
land were her wooden walls ; and, although 


name. 

The craft are commanded by, or rather, we should say, are 
under the guidance of, junior officers of the Navy; the situation of 
master is one necessarily of much responsibility, and requires on all 
accounts to be respectably filled, Yachting is the most ex- 

ive of gentleman-like hobbies ; first 


lasting 

. It is true that the proprietors fy their inclination in the 
~ Ft of aquatic sports, but at the same time sacrifice no 
inconsiderable portion of their wealth for the public ened 


crews, 

The taste for yachting has disseminated itself t 
country ; can boast of its club and 
regatta, and the sister isle can id mens of 
naval archi for Dublin ita share in these festivals ; and 
the Cork is well deserving notice, 
Northern Yacht Club is also a in society; but it 
would exceed our limits to notice yacht clubs of England, 
Scotland, and, and Wales; suffice it to say, that they are 


or a cutter, from the island, ax 
oe Mareen Fe y4-§—4F e ——y 
no case ; 
fame Stee “ep Sa oe Oy, Ope, a the gens 
select any vessels; but there have been, and stilt 


forgotten the visit to Cherbourg by the 


fniration and dalight the French guve utterance to'when t 





beheld the symmetry of the several yachts, their “ship-shape” 
pm and the inimitable discipline of the crews, were of 

emselves a convincing and flatteri f of the estimation the 
jr Yacht Squadron was held in, e do not know a more ex- 
citing or interesting exhibition than the Cowes regatta; it gives 
rise to the most pleasurable feelings ; for we will defy the most 
stubborn stoic to behold unmoved, and without pride and exulta- 
tion, the matchless display of nautical skill which attends it. Did 
we require a proof, it id be found in the fact that in the cutter- 
race at the last Cowes regatta there was only a minute's difference 
between the winning vessel and the second one, and only a minute 
and a half between the first and the third ; and this after sailing a 


course of fifty miles. 

The Prince of Wales, himself a yacht-owner, was present at the 
late Cowes regatta ; as the Alberta, with the Prince's standard 
floating in the breeze, passed the respective yachts, the hearty wel- 
come bis Royal Highness received must have been most gratifying 
to his feelings, Her Majesty, too, never unmindful of her subjects’ 
—— lent her yacht on this occasion, which at night was 
+> [wae and from which a grand display of ower 
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PROBLEM No, 1225. 
By D. W. CLARK, of Smeinagorsk, in Siberia. 
BLACK, 


























WHITE, 
White, playing first, to mate in four moves. 
(To the Editor of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.) 


Sir,—With reference to iS. Langte 
ty which , I believe, obviate any injustice in such 
result 


the . 
the number of games which each player wins deduct those which he loses, 
but add half the number of those w’ are drawn.— Your obedient servant, 











ERITH. 
OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS, 
en... QUEEN DOWAGER OF THE TWO SICILIES. 
ajesty Maria Theresa Isabel! Dowager Sicilies 
and Jerusalem, and of Austria, who died hy ane 8th 











THER® are a great many things for which we ought to be very 
grateful, and we hope to be excused for having postponed our grati- 
tude, in certain cases, until we had been informed of the reasons for 
it. One very strong instance has just cropped up. I read in one of 
the most respectable of the Conservative that the country 
ought to be very thankful that the Conservatives came into office, 
beeause they were consequently enabled to make appointments of 
great valuetothepublic. Of course, no person is likely to question the 
ability of the gentlemen who have recently been raised to the Bench, 
and every sensible man will be glad that the prizes of law fall on 
both sides. But when my contemporary proceeds to say that the 
new appointments keep up the digmty of British justice, and gives 
as proof three wiggings which new judges have bestowed upon 
certain ns who have offended them, I fail to see that my general 
gratitude should take a special gush in the direction indicated. There 
is nothing that the Englishman enjoys less than a conflict between 
a judge and an advocate. The only persons who like a barrister on 
account of his “cheekiness” are the class whom it was proposed to 
exclude from the suffrage, but whose electoral interests were pro- 
tected, while those of its professional enemy, the policeman, were 
sacrificed. Everybody else hates to hear of a judge and an advocate 
bandying angry savom One eminent person is praised by my con- 
temporary for having scolded a sheriff ; and this, no doubt, was all 
right. Sheriffs are sometimes apt to believe themselves enormous 

reons, and to need the benefit of a hint, like that bestowed in a 


urlesque— 
My Lord, the Sheriff of the IL 
Kina. Indeed. I thought you were the ity Guy. 

As I did not see the report of the sheriffs errors, I say nothing 
about it. But nobody could fail to regret the interchange of 
wrathful words between a judge and an attorney-general; and if 
a third judge is fairly reported, and really told barristers that 
they kept the Court waiting while they smoked in chambers and 
read French novels, I think that his Lordship was hardly fair in 
telling tales out of school ; because, if such things are ever done by 
my learned friends—I know nothing about it—how could a judge 
have acquired knowledge of the fact except in a way which it makes 
me shudder to think of guessing at? Altogether, | think we have 
better reasons for admiring the new appointments than the fact 
that the British Bar is “ blown up” by Conservative Judges. 


“Tis meet that ee disturb them, but not now.” This slight 
variation from Emilia’s words represents the Bishop of Oxford's 
instructions to the ill-conditioned persons who want to forbid bans, 
The question of the time of the publication of these notices being 
now settled by Act of Parliament, the attention of the clergy is 
respectfally requested to another point. First, however, I should 
like to pay my grave and humble tribute of admiration—miror 
magis—to those clergymen who, according to another of the Bishops, 
have actually been troubled in conscience upon the subject of Par- 
liamen interference with the question at what time in the 
course the service it shall be said that Giles Joulter 
proposes to wed Kitty Maggs. Of all conceivable men, that 
man whose conscience could be troubled on such a matter is the 
person whose keen and strong mind I should wish to have for my 
guide and aid on solemn questions, It would be something to lean 
on such a philosopher and friend. How delicately, too, and to what 
a end he would direct my conscience, whose own had been 
unhappy lest he should be told to mention Joulter, bachelor, and 
Maggs, spinster, five minutes later than is commanded by the rubric. 
With this faint homage to sundry petitioners, let me proceed to note 
that the Bishop of Oxford has pointed out that many clergymen, in 
publishing the bans, say, “Ye are now to declare it,” and con- 
sequently congregations are scandalised by a growl from the bride- 
groom's father or a squall from the bride’s rival. “ Now” is not 
in the prescribed form, and is to be omitted. 7 to the 
Act of Parliament, which contains nothing more Erastian than the 
removal of awfal doubts which might, perhaps, just as well have 
been entertained in silence, and by attention to the hint of the 
Bishop of Oxford, the clergy who have been urbed on this great 
question may now resume their ordinary ministrations. 








Since the days of the early Christians there has never been a bod 
of men so virtuous, and so persecuted, as the licensed victuallers, t 
was taught, when my education was in hand, never to rely upon 
secondary evidence when I could get primary, and always to verify 
quotations, instead of taking them on the quoter’s word. In the 
spirit of this teaching, I have gone to -quarters for the fact 
with which I have begun this paragraph. I take neither what friends 
nor enemies say of the bedy, but what it says of itself. A cold and 
neglectful world, that knows nothing of public-houses except that 
they are places whence menials get beer, and around the doors 
whereof seedy people stand using objectionable langu is not 
aware either of the virtues or sorrows of the victuallers. “Bat those 
who love Virtue, and the more when she is in sorrow, look into the 
piteous yet speeches, which are week by week delivered at 
the ee of the defence societies, to the construction of which 
the long-suffering victualler has been driven by persecution. It is 
interesting, yet pai to read how he is, and how ill-treated, 
and who cas know better? There is no such 
honest, modest, just, charitable, sentimental being in the world. 
this “ mine host,’ 


compared to him. He cries hebdomadally, and what wonder that 
into the liquor? What wonder that in his 
misery he cannot be always minding his measures? How cruel of 
the papers to proclaim that out of fifty-eight persons fined last week 
for having cheating measures eight were victuallers! Is no allow- 
ance to be made for the errors of a ted race? Tyranny 
always demoralised its victims, I dread to think of the 
victualler'’s lot should the Parliament of 1870 be really democratic, 
The artisan knows something about adulterations and short measures, 
and they touch him ctically. What will become of “ the trade ” 
if he demands goon liquid and _ pewter, and demands them 
through a penal Actof Parliament 


It is nearly over; and, with the thermometer at eighty in the 
shade 2s eS ee ae ae with Dean Swift's 
Queen grammatical y— 

Is it gone—'tis time it should ? 
Virtually dead, the season must be held to be alive while Parliament 
sits, Music has gone to pack for Burmingham. Painting has been 





almost as vulgar 
Church takes holiday—at least, my own parish church and my own 
district both against me; and, while respecting 
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ingers ; and some of us, being of the writing sort, must, like Nanny 
having the portmanteau dusted, and the new key made to the 


travelling-bag, and we are apprising editorial authorities that we 
intend, of course, to work, as usual, in the country, And we shall 





work—as usaal in the country, 
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MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK, 
(Prom our City Correspondent.) 


xer baving recommenced the 
pone hy ap - _ of pons = he nal Debt, and the recent ship 
amounted to 


icea ; — Com ol for Morey, 
bn Beptemb F ont vy imced and New Three per 
2%; Indie Five Cen ta, 113 to 4; Ditto Bonds, 65s. to 

7 “4 chequer Bills, 2's. to a. | Bank Steck has 
been 261 to 263; India Stock, 220 to 222 ; Kupee Paper, 162) to 103), 
and |G} to 10-4 The amount to be appli the Sinking Fand 
this quarter is £551,043. 

The imports of the precious metals have been only moderate, bat 
some quantity of gold has been sent into the Bank of England. 

The supply of money in the Discount Market eg ny and 
the best short bills have been done at 14 | per cent. jemand 
for accommodation has continued very inactive, 

On the Continent scarerly any change has taken place in the 
value of money. 

In the Foreign Houee the rp have been somewhat nume- 
rour, end in seme } bave teaded upwards 

Bank and ny Gecurietes have ruled steady in price, 
The Cumneticte in them, however, have not been extensive 

In the early part of the week Railway Shares were in improved 
request, on higher terms. Since then, however, owing to large 
speculative sales for a fall. ew all the leading lines have + 
estern has m done at 434; M ey it] 
eashire and Yorkshire, 130 ; “Great Northern, 113}; Great 

294; Caleconian, 111); North Britiah, 31; London and South 
Western. 79; Metropolitan, 127§; London, "Chatham, and Dover 
17; London and Br ighton, 49}. 





THE MARKETS, 


CoR® EXCHANGE (Aug. 15).—The arrivals of English wheat 
have been very limited, but fair average engotion of foreign 
descriptions have come to hand. The demand for English wheat 
has ruled very dull, and sales can only be effected at a reduction 
of Is, to &. pr quarter, @ trade in foreign wheat has been 
mite at a standstill, and prices have suffered a like nominal re- 
duction. The quantity of bariey offering is very limited; con- 
ecquently, pric s bave well supported, Floating cargoes of 
in bave ruled heavy, at drooping currencies, The m-lt trade 
without alteration. Oats bave been in oa demand, acd pr.ces 
have slightly advanced, We have no change to notice in the value 
of either be.ns or peas. Cakes have ruled roe at firm prices; 
but in agricultural see’s there has been little ing. The value 
of four is jenenaneee 5 but country marks have been difficult to sell, 

Arrivals this .—English and Scotch: Wheat, 150; malt, 
660; oats, 100 qra. ; flour, 280 sacks. Foreign : Wheat, 7720 ; oate, 
26,570 gra. ; flour, 850 sacks. 

English Currency.—Wheat, 628. to 76s.; barley, 324. to 4%. ; 
malt, 5is, to 70s; rye, 34s. to 38s. ; onta, fis, to 34a,; beans, 34s. to 
he. 5 ‘pens, 38. to 44a, per uarter ; , te to Oe. par 380 1B, 

oe Crain.— — 2d. ; barley, 358. 11d. ; 
Me, Sd. per quarter. 


Grain ie Sold last Week.—Wheat, 28,696; barley, 657; 
cate, 1535 quert 

Colonial Predace. —There is very little business doing in China 
tenn, Wat Indian mest © Sale cals, om mnther caster jer terms. Both 
raw and refined remain steady in pr but the inquiry is 
tation coffee sells ameaity, at full prices, but 

descri ms are neglected. Rice is @ slow sale, but there is 
Bo quotable change in prices. 

Provisions.—The butter market is well og ek vy prices rale 
ower, Ham and bacon are steady. ir demand for 
potatoes, at SOs. to 175s. per ton. 

Hops—The hop market continues very active, and, owing to 
the unfavourable accounts received from the plantations, prices 
are on the advance. 

Wool.—At the public sales of colonial wool, now commenced 
upwards of 150.00 bales will be brought forward. Privately, 
the market is very dull, but prices have been maintai 

Hay and Straw.—O\ id meadow hay, £3 to £4 108.; new ditto, 
22 We. to £3 Ida. ;: old clover, £4 to & 158; new ditto, & to 
£4 108, ; straw, £2 to £2 6s. 

Oils.—Linseed oil rules at £39. Rape is quiet, at £38 for English 
brown; £40 10s. refined; £42 foreign Olive and cocoanut oils are 
firm, at late raies, Palm oil is steady, at £40 for fine Lagos. Y.C. 
—, on the spot, is quoted at 45a. o. d, and 454, XL new ; Ukraiae, 


wa ctropolitan Cattle Market (Thursday).—The supply of beasts 
on sale have only been moderate, and the demand all breeds 
was inactive, at Monday's decline in the quotations, The top price 
was 4. 10d, per 81b. ere was about an premee pum ot 
im the pens, for which the inquiry was dull, rates— 
4a, I being the highest price. Lambs were a dull. sale, at Mon- 
dsy’s currencies. Calves sold steadily, on previous terma. The p 
trade was very dull; but prices were supported. Beef, from 4s. af 
to 4s. 10d. ; mutton, 3s, 2d. to 42 10¢.; lamb, &, od. to Sa, 64; 
pork, 3s, 4s, to 4s. id, per 8 1b to sink the offal. 





THE LONDON GAZETTE, 


PRIDAY, AUGUST 9. 


BANKRUPTCIES a 
Peston, John Maw, Paternoster-row, booksell 
on Newport, Menmenthahion shipehandier, 

iy. W jam, Manchester, 

BANKRUPTS. 

To Surrender in London. 

Appleby William Sutton, Kelvedon, Essex, farmer. . 
Basebé, William, The ee, Forest-hill, printer in the Customs, 


Bayly, Joseph He 
Bosth, Will am, Ab 





pper, Geo: Claremont- place, Euston- , railway contractor, 
Ciaydon, C. B., Lower Bel place, Pimlico, attorney-at-la 
Collins, John, "King’e-place, High-street, Southwark, builder. 


=e , Hackney, secretary to a 


omAS adic a company. 
Charch- lane, Commerciai-road East, 


and chee maker 
Farman, "Henry, Black heath-road, <aaen, ay 
Faulkner, Cornelius Thomas, Above Bar-st., Southam pton, grocer., 
Ford, William, St. John’s-bill, New Wandsworth, ta 
Genery, William, Leckwood-road, Bermo' vonnster ay 
Gilkes, John, Buckingham -road, Brighton, 

Gillingr, William, Scott-street, Bethnal-greso, fish salesman. 
Golding, Witte m Henry, Francis-place, Grays, Eesex. 

Gosling, Jacob, Murray-street, New North- road, corndealer. 
Jorton, Samuel N., Potato Market, King’s-cross, potato merchant, 
High-street, Whitechapel, baker. 

atton-garden, Holborn, jeweller. 

Monypenny, Phillips, Hadlow, near Tun e. 

Mussabini, Neocles G., Morden-grove, Lewis journalist, 
Nash, Butler C. Weitzel House, Kensal-rd., Kensal Tove, cline, 

peceeil den =, i ne kaon hr by der, 





Cotton. waste dealer. 
bereell, “tier to an insurance company, 
street, Battersea Park, builder. 
‘bert, Quadrant, Regent-street, hairdresser. 
sohre Wiliam, Mile-end-roed. te inale, 
ci —_ Cuckenwell machetes, 
ith, sit am Beatord 


beer retailer. 
ag ee w ri Side, Whmbledon-common, — 








TUESDAY, AvG. 13. 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
jamin, Famuel and Benjamin, Bishopsgate-st. Without, City. 
merton, Wiltshire, architect. 
ra, 


Warren, Jobn James, St. Michaei’s-hill, Bristol, builder, 
BANKRUPTS. 
To Surrender in London. 
Archard, Matthew, Crutened-friars, City, carm’ 
er, John, China- — Back- road, St George's 's East, baker. 
Bredie, | de a B, beersnop- keeper. 
‘harles James Hig’ h-street, Pop! lar, carman, 
c w+ aby Rob Bow, dealer in wine oor) — warrants, 
Cum per, George. New-ro*d, Woolw 
Dawer, Walter, Upper Toliington- ellowey, traveller. 
Derx, Balthasar, kdmonds-road, Old Ford, Avy 
ive, general dealer. 


Hands, James, Back-street, Wan 
Holmes, James, Trinity-equare, Brixton, commission sqent, 





Heffer, Jane, Drury-lane, brushmaker. 


Neale, Jose 


, Catherine-ter,, Landsdowne-rd., Clapham-rd , clerk. 
Sameon, F 


ward, Little York-street. Bethnal- cabinetmaker. 


ee), 
Tayler, rem Seet bing-lane, City, canvas merchant, 
Wateon, +» Pear-tree-ter., Ho) loway-road, boot and shoe maker, 
Wigley, Bie’ Fbury-:treet, "Pimlico, lodgwing-houase keeper, 
Wilson, Edward, ge Islington, chemist. 

‘o Surrender in the Coun: 
Antley, M., Wellington: nen Ae Birm pgham, La 
Archer, Heery rospect 


red, Bewdley, Worcestershire, worsted-spinner, 
Trow, * fo np, Cecil-street, Plymouth, marble- 


appenten. pear Halifax, 
ee Ul, Cheshire, journeyman plumber, 


ee per. 
Fish, bay my Lesfields, Staffurdshire, farmer. 
Francis. low ne-street, Kingston-on-Hull, bookseller. 
Gloin, William, Tavistock, Devonshire, saddler. 
Haley, John Hannah, Huddersfield, Yor i ire, deerseller. 
Hand, Richard, Aston Brock, Aston, Warwickshire, beerseller. 


Cu . 
Dodd, Henry, Mo. 
Dunn, James, Tavespens 


Hindley, William, Dawley Bank, Dawley, Shropshire. 
Hindmarsh, Robe e, Northumberland, | 
Holleway, Edward, Birmin boot and shoe manufacturer, 


Holmes, John, North Muskham, Nottinghamshire, bootmaker. 
Hulke, Benjamin, Folly Hall, Huddersfield, Seeeenian, fishdealer. 
Hulme, Robert, Heaton, Staffordshire, fa 

Jeynes, Abraham, iangeee Heath, Worcestershire, huckster, 
Laverick, Thomas, Holmeide, Sunderland, Durham, draper, 
M‘Intosh, John, and Jones, John Edward, Liverpool, grocers, 
M‘Kay, Alexarder, Hubberston, Pembrokeshire, contracto 

Madders, W, Grosvenor-street, Chorlton-on-Medloek, Manchester. 
Mee, John, Bigh- street, Saas, Derbyshire, nail manufacturer. 
Morgan ~st., New e Mamepenenenses, licensed victualler. 
Moss, James Sharphouse, . am, ironwonger’s clerk. 
Needham, La Pitt-street, ‘Barns hire, basketmaker. 
Nicholson, B., Garden-st., Forebridge, $ 
Pammenton, tL. Emma-gate, Horton, 


Russe hen Morr High Helden, Kent, tha 
Schole elas ‘harlea, Solera C] a sasteem 
Sheldon. a Lower-green, Ti ffor« ish. jonrn bricklayer. 
Sisson, John, sen., Swarthbec , Westmorla nL 

fmith, John, Weton, near Crewe, Cheshire, tailor, 

Swan, William F., ~—_— estenmberiensehine, bootmaker, 
Thompeor, John’M., South Shields, Durham. insurance agent. 
Thompson, Joseph, Penrith, oe mberland, labourer. 

Tinkler, W liam, jun., Newark-on- Trent, nin, farmer. 
Toft, Peter, ¢ , Salford, I chem 

Ward, Henry, Park- street, York, journeyman oy 

Wheeler, John, Birmingham, butcher. 

Ww —* David, ree, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, cealdealer, 
orsw ick, Robe: t, wood, Lancashire, c 

Wrigglesworth, Tea =, Shilbottle, Northinmberiand innkeeper. 











N the Matter of JOSEPH DACRE, a 
of unsound mind, so found by Inquisition. —Under the 
provisions of the Lusacy Regulation Act, 1853, any person or 
eTRONE Cag to be the HEIR or HEIRS at LAW of theasid 
formerly residing at Kirklinton | in the oouty 
residing at Irthington, in the same coant 
and whose father, Josep! , formerly of Kirklinton i 
aforesaid, and of Chittoor, in the East Indies, and who died in 
India in or about the year 1828, and is believed to have left a 
widow, him surviving, or claiming to be entitled — -. the ——s 
for the distribetion of intestates’ estates (in case he were now ¢ 
intestate) to his mal estate, are, on or before the 2nd “ey ot 
November, 1947, on their solicitors, te come in and prove 
heirship or kind before the Masters in cama at their tion 
No, 45, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, in the =e Midd 
will be peremptorily precluded from ‘the 
the above matter.— Date this 23rd day 
JAMES, nee and JAMES, 23, Ely-p! 
E.c. a ts for Nanson and Clutter! 
city of lisle, Solicitors. 


Lonéon, 
of the 


AT ALVERN COLLEGE, 
PRESIDENT AND VISITOR, 
The LORD h.. SHOP = a RCESTER, 


ote. ARTHUR PABER, MA, 
late faloe and Tutor of New = Oxford, 
ISTANT MAST 

Rev. GC M'Do 7e@ University Coll 

. ¥. BR. Drew. A., bia. Sus. College, ‘ambrid 

. W. be lock, M.A., St. John’s College, O: 

BE, Budd MLA., St. John's Ootlege, Cambridge. 
Rev. A. Sewell, B.A), New College, Oxford, &e., &ec., &e. 

pa! 


fei 


This College is conducted on the m aby ae schools, 
LI. Sons of ban my, _ : cont, and the 

pu re pre ler Oxfor or Cambridge, and for all Military 
Boe Civil Service Examinations. 


There are scholarships of considerable value attached to the 
College, to be held either in the College or at the Uni 
The pupils, if not resident in Malvern, are boarded 
Assistant Masters, subject to the approval of th the Head Master. 
Terms for Tuition, £25 per Ann ai and £31 
per annum to Non- Mea neptend , for Board at Masters’ H —— 
on on to HENRY ALDRICH, Req, the 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—The Next Term 
commences on WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 14 


























Yelimeyer, y, City, 
Ades E sey cnet, Saodouk baker. 
Wels, Fell, North's Kent, butlder DUCATION —“ Theta * — Richmond-hill, 
To Surrender in the Country. aed BENCH and mak RSTABLISAMENT for GENTLE- 
2alt, Themes, Severn- Ton sare bot aataceurer grocer. Visiting +r Governesses, French, G 
ms irmingham, poultry-desler’s assistant Precee’ ganaae Pasty), stalin, Eatin, Maroy Musiq. Singing, 
Peggy ine Bata, Hommes = ae eee Presta res Spree tetera Wie wees 
Collins, John, Fulw ire, medicine, inspection sol Beds. Four Bath-rooms. 
Crossland, Himpeon W., Chapel-en- hePrith. t Derbyshire, grocer. 
Jaiton, Jobe, Bevingtoo-hill) Liverpool, greengrover. ABIS EXHIBITION! 
ania Gs Lag ata oe Visitors can be insured 
7 ., sen, ™m 
nats Yeast Urchin Wiltehirg fara = RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the JOURNRY there end back, 
Vidheborog ver. of KINDS on the DOUBLE JOURNEY, 
Sedica, Willite, Herein Lesabte Phas he Tents "LE DURING THEIL STAY ‘ice 
ding, Joh: ord, Devonshire, “yt be obtained way Stations (n 
Herbert, George, Ivy Birkenhead, bee keeper. of the Compa wy toca 
A "James, Costesay, Norfolk, licensed vietuslier. and at the Offices, 10 "agent atrot nt cg . oy 
3 dy wo vi Soathaea, Hanke, iT) — : 
hag a. EA-BATHING 














Kennerley, Joseph, Tipping-street, ee tailor’s — 

Kew, John, ning —— fruiterer. 

I angcake, Mary, E\lenborough, Dearham, Cumberland. 
is, loe, Hawarden. Flintahire, brickmaker. 


Lines, Thomas, Navigation-street 
Leck wood, W. Morpeth, Northumberiand, teacher of music. 
William, Taylor-s 





Lg 








g 
3 
zy 
3 





Leicosters 
Radford. Ro N ~ rent, Nottingham, buscher. 
Reever, F., O 1a Aiton juste. Birmie Warwicksh. 
" ne, — — gham, Warw 

















and BEAUTIFUL 
SCENERY.— Noted for ite Hesithiness standelLFRACOMB®, 


cetanee ch nat the ILFRACOMBE HOTEL Address, Mr. 
BON, at the . ta the London 
express trains at Barnste 





rAB AND GARTER HOTEL and 
myo 4 QUES for the Bouena spacious New COFFRE- 
for the family hotel to be made to 

a C. WaLLate, General Manager 


MART’S SOLE ee INSTITUTION, 
of Swailow-street, Quadrant, Regent-rtreet. 











‘Thomss. 
ive, Williata George, ‘1 

















<7. w 

Richard and John, West Bromwich, i 
ba Prrderick. Moscly-road, nane Birmingham, . 
Yardicy, Mary Ann, Howe-street, Bi aoe llceased vietaalier . 
SCOTCH SEQUEsTRATIONS. 


Mathiesor, Danie), Eing-etreet, Glasgow, winene Tit merchant. 
Peggio. Rernardo, Dingwall, Rres-shire genera oy 








butt, Andrew, St. Mosauce, Fifeshire, farm pam 





. 
— a om wie + -y Ses rime ‘Moto as an Pa 
S.7 Paris ne aw ONLY aces class Medal 





NEW BOOKS. 


possession of Her 


"es EARLY. 
of 


SMITH, ELDER, Sad CO Co,, 65, Cornhill, 


On Morday, the 19th inst., New : Edition, in 1 vol. 
‘two Portraits on Steel, ‘by hob hy Hott, f " m Paintings inthe 
Majesty the Queen, 








Publ 
Wales and the 
as Beret, Plocoaill 
Books sent free by post.— eT eiicuns ter 


ATOHARD and O©0O., Booksellers and 
ishers by Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess 


cash. 





largest 
KS of every in a variety of 


bindings. 

Also, ° BIBLES, SS an yo 
al sizes, in ivory 
Wedding Presents, from 2gs. to 7 


London : 187, lly, W. 


ATCHARD and CO.’8S STOCK, —The 
Assortment in London of NEW and STANDARD 
kind, moroceo, calf, and cloth 


and calf f a. to 7 
‘rom 
alo, Bibles and Bray er-boeks in cases, wails ie Christening and 


AUGUST 17, 1867 








NEW MUSIC, 


NW®* MUSIC, HALF PRICE, 

METZLER and CO., 37, Great Marlborough-street, W. 

petty JEMIMA, DON’T SAY NO. 
Com 


te Song, 
METZLER and Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, W. 








pastry JEMIMA WALTZ, Price 4s, 


METZLER and Co., 37, Great Neo Bn weonave 





paster JEMIMA QUADRILLE, Price 4s, 


MONTG' °. 
Mi TZLER and CO., 37, Great Mar borough- MONTGOMERY 


4 hes BRITISH ot $ QUADRILLE, 
ormous success Quadrille at the Agri- 
oe ETELER and CO., 37, Great Haribetonnh cee, Ww. 








THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


TYTLER, Author of “ Citoyenne J: an nay 
A WOMAN'S TRIALS. “By GHA GRA 

LESLIE TYRRELL. B GEORGIANA M. 
THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. B 
THB SISTERS OF SAINTHILL. 
HURST and BLAOKETT, Publishers, 13, 


HE HUGUENOT FAMILY, By SARAH 
3 vols, 
M 


Y. 
ORA 


rs. EILOART. 
y Lady BLAKB. 
Great Mariborough-street 


IK. 





ON UMENTS,—“Forsyth’s 
= ib Intratactton by the R Mer CHAS BO 
MASTERS and Son, New 


Book 


—— 
Loudon, _ 


of 





THE NEW MAGAZINE. 
On Auguet 15, price 6d. ; or, by 


YORK. Ap International Magarina 
gee TENTS. 
1, Brake 


by G. A. coe 

2 Charmian. 

3 Dramatic critles 

4 A Wonderfu’ 

M4 Wiitees Cullen Bryant and 
ww 

6 Flo’s Fate. By Clemen 


Chapters I. to V. 
Robert Buchanan. 


American Poetry. 


Tilustrat‘on by R. C. Hulme). 


& In 


tion). 
10, English Stabilities. By the Rev. C. W. Denison. 
11, Second Thoughts, By F. C. Burnand. 
Preface or Introduction. rand lL 
Post Preface. Chapter II. 
12 Ammanth. By Savile Clarke. 
GEORGE BOUTLEDGE and SONS, The Broadway, 


post eight stamps, No, 1 of 
HE BROADWAY.—LONDON and NEW 


espeare ; e unes of Free Lance. By the 
Author of “ Guy Livingstone” (with « full-page Th atrati 


AUST IN FIVE MINUTES. Price 4s, 
A Musical Med) 
as Mephistopbeles, in h 
METZLER 1nd CO, 3 Mariborongh-strest, Ww. 
ESSRS, ROBERT COCKS and CO,’S 


Ww muUSIC 
EDICTS HUNTING sone. Singing iy the Tonic Sol-fs 
re the Emperor and 








Paris tyke as sung (by command Em 

my French. 1 XK -——4- roto 
THE PeULTAN'S Manes. For the Piano. Arranged by 
STEPHEN GLOV 2s. 64. ; free by post for 16 stam 

THE MUSICAL B BOX, Piano. L_LIEBICH. THE 
pot i pe or Piano. By i. LIEBIC Each 4s.; free by 


each. 
SEAT dias INSTRUCTIONS ay THE PIANO- 
580th Edition. 4s. ; free 


re ed isoything of the Kind that has hitherto 

“Tt is une an o! 

bern presumed" Orteptal Cre March ®. 

TRIOS FOR FEMALE B YoIcks — Edited by mary of 

ae in Two Vols. (each containing 22 Trios).—Free by post for 
each vol. 

~ DE R RIMBAULTS murat, Tea of the hy a with 





Criticised. By John Hollingshead. 
1 Crab, By Ernest Griset (with eight Ulustrationa.) 
By W. Clark 
7. Holland House. B the ter, J.C. M, Bellew (with a full-page 


& Falling in Leve. By the Author of the “ Gentle Life.” 
Season. Edmund Yates (with a full-page [llustra- 


Luégate-b 


il\. 





Now publishing, Four Whele-page 


SB me 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED NAGseiee, 
Llustrations, M 


I 


L G 
B “ The best shilling magazine which England possesses.” 


A, 





C I K +2) 


THE NEW NOVEL, REPRINTED FROM “BELGRAVIA.” 
In 2 vols, 





Numbers, price 6d. each. 
Nos. | to 2 contain the Nightilyers, § 
feet, Ursines, Tussocks, mbyxes. 
No. 10 on Se 
printed on 


In} 
Price 64. Single Number sent pos*-free ya 
London : W. TWEEDI8, 337, Strand. 


B a 3-2 H MO 
By EDWARD NEWMAN, F.L&, F.ZS 


Numbers, each I@pages, super-royal 8vo. 


hinxes, Woodhaven, Snail- 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 contain the ~-L 
The Moths are }Ilustrated in the best ‘yle of Wood Engraving, and 


H 8, 


‘of stamps, 





AY FEVER, ASTHMA, and 


the North London Gonrwmption Hospital, &e. 
London : H,. RENSHAW, 306, Strand. 


Fourth Edition, 2s.; post-free for 25 stamps, 


SUMMER 
CATARRH. By ABBOTTS SMITH, M.D., Physician to 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d, 


AND HEALTH LOCALITIES. 
London : TRUBNER and Co., 


HANGE OF AIB, CHRONIC DISEASE, 
he Cc. — M.D. 
), Paternoster-ro’ 





Just published, price Is., 


AILWAY FINANCE : 


Companies at 
to the Bight . 7. Benjamin Disraeli, C 
By J JOSEPH HELL, F.RS 
Inetiiution of C be Enginee re 
Londéon : EDWARD STANFORD, 


resent in Financial Diffie ulties, i 


gE. hon 


being Suggestions 


for the Improvement and a of the Rail 


a Letter 
ianeellor of the go 
CE, Member o 


6, Charing-cross, 8 W. 





ANTER.—Will 


A Weekly F emy Rs 
Oran r “ot 4 Fenny. © 


Peper ee on = SEPT. 


9 





HE LITTLE MODELLER, — How to 


Le a en Ye \ henetihy ant ¢ ‘ix others, 
250 Fngrev w structions, post-free a 
H, G. CLARKE and CO., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, W 





Langhter. aes 


HE MAGIO DONE EY 6.—Rosss of of 


pnw dee Ly 











post-free for i4 ce i and 00., 2, 

EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
at HENRY RODRIGUES’, Picoadilly. Mounted and 
Ormoulu Suites for the Bondoir, and Wri table; and a 
variety of useful and elegant Novelties suitable for tation, 
ODRIGUES’ DESPATCH.BOXES and 
TRAVELLING WRITING-CAS: i yanis or oS 

books, 1 he may and Bockslides. At Rodrigues’, Ploseallly, 





ODRIGUES’ 
TRAVELLING DRESSING-BAG 
Pore Hativules tod Jewe 





DRESSING -CASES and 
with silver or plated 
lekin Muff-bees, Cigar-cases, and 

At Rodrigues’, 42, Piocadilly. 


ODRIGUES’ OARTE de VISITE ALBUMS, 





in handsome antique morvove aud russia ; avo ia 
armonlt, walnut, and ocremandel. Atoms ie ae 
and postage-stampa. At Henry Rodrigues’, 49. Ny, 
a gly ay tebe OGRAMS, ARMS, 
AD gens 
art. a 5 sas Sey — Ca Bet a foeale 


y bound 
in cloth extra, 3éa. 

"50 = val eae ancees ot of RO at for selec- 
tion, hg Robert Cocks and Oo, New 
as iy oh * Imperial Maju to > a t aoe the Prince 
© ein apoleon 

a Caloatta M usical Estrblishment. 





As Performed with Great Success at the Promenade Concerta, 
Covent-Garden Theatra, 


ORGENBLATIER VALSE. 
By JOHANN STRAUSS. Price 
ANNA POLEA. For Piano, By JOHANN STRAUSS. 
FLICK AND FLOCK GALOP. For Piano. B: 
Each of the above sold at Half 
NOVELLO, EWER, and Co., 87, Regent- 
and 3‘, Poultry. 


OHANN STRAUSS.— Messrs. NOVELLO, 
EWER, and CO. egothe only Agents in London for the cele- 
itions the Brothers Straues, and ha 


brated we = large 

Stock of hele Walteee, 4 &c., always on hand, 

=NOVELLO, BWER, and éo., 87, Regent-street ; 69, Dean-street ; 
5, 


For Piano, 


Price 2. 64, 
HERTSBL. Prive ta 


loa. 
t-street ; 69, Dean-street ; 








OSEPH BARNBY’S ENDLESS 
ALLELUIA.—Four-part Choral Hymn. Price 3d.—London : 
OVELLO, EWE, and Co., 60, Dean-street, Soho ; and 3, Poultry. 


VV AUBAR, WALZS. pene li last new Waltz, 

IMPSON and Co., 204, Rogent-atret 
WHOLESALE IMPORTERS, 

eae and CO, HARMONIUMS 








AU 
Illustrated Lists 
on 
at 
37, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


ALEXANDBE'S 





M ETZLEBR and OO. 





them, wholesale and retail, st 
Telots on on application. 
METZLER and ©O., 37, Great Mari borough-street, W. 





MUsical. Box DEPOT for NICOLE 
be ee a ee, pistes edestion 
oe te and peat teen 1! and To, Corahill, Londen. 





INTED EEBOTAOLS LENSES,—The 

















URIST TELESCOPE, 
le ay will 


HE 5 STORM CLOCK, ce £2 
tare of thea proach of ctorma, time of 








and 100 CARDS Le for 4, 64, 
La pay Pe erry of Fare 
Crest or Address. At RIGUES’. 42, 


VISITING-CARD PLATE ENGRAVED, 
Wedding Oards 
nted and stamped 





HAT I8 YOUR CREST AND MOTTO? 
W'S HERALDIC 


name and pee to 
p~—— Py. & ot Raith td ies for 
Tegistered letter, 6d. of Heraldry, 3s. 
fre. by Caleten, 2, Cranbourn-street (corner of St 





ONOGRAMS by CULLETON,—GREAT 
NOVELTIES. 


—Design, la 2d. ; five quire note and 100 en- 
in colours, for 


velc pes, Sa; no 

die; specimens, one stamp. Le pee yy ~ 

dies engraved free of any charge, if an order given for a ream 

f Caticn, 3, Cranbourn-etrent (corner of St og incladed. 
ISITING CARDS by CULLETON.—Fitty, 

er. Swed ag fifty each, fifty envelopes 

wih mtiden maura, 1804 "T, Calton os 


a4 Yt -, Stn ig §-- 
1 vine 0 ito bial 
int pegs 


| e2teet AND BEST, 








| ‘pane AND YACHTING GLASSES, 





FRActe JUDGES USE THEM, 





sone penises st Melek, 2 Ledge 
104 be Goenpetde, nell 7. Baerstrot, W 





Mien -LANTERN SLIDES, — Patent 


finished, trensparent, om one third the cost of 
SUrahane cod oat be obtained of the makers, 
a. 
diceat Fitehfela-atrest, Landon, 








— A great variety of 


or One Dozen arsort 





&e. Flowers, + we J 
lp cimen Bheets from | ; 
WILLIAM BARNARD, 59, Connaught-terrace, 


10a. 44. 
London, 





CRAPS for SCREENS, SCRAP- BOOKS, 


RABIC MANUSCRIPT. the Smallest in 
the World, a Sentence from the Koran Written on a broken 
rain ef Rice. —This extrarrdinary snd valuable Manueerip. TO 





Ww. 


PR BOLD, and mey be enen on application to Mr. BURFUAD, 
20, Throgmorton-strect, bank, 
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ANOOCE, BURBROOK, and c0,, Limited 
Spectalus eMhOn ise Mt ‘DesEw SEWELCERY, 
18-carat A 


£3 3s. 844. per oz. 
be obtained ey at 
27, Conduly street, Bond-etreet, Lond on. 


HE TEN- GUINEA GOLD SUITE 
n t8-carat (Machine-made 
Viz, the Ram's Heed Son Murenesn, B tt 
at the JEWELLERS’ Sara nsmbess LE3, 
87, Con¢uit-street, Bond. 








HE THIRTY-SHILLING EARRINGS, 
in 1&-carat Gold (machine made). 
atthe JEWELLERS’ to H.R. H. = DUKE oF ‘EDINBURGH, 
a7, Seedieatenn Bond-streat, Leudon. 
pha sent on app)ication. 





AIR JEWELLER.—G. HOOPER.—Your 
own Hair mounted into Gold Ri from 6s. 6d; Alberts, 
m 10s. 6d.; Ladies’ Gold Chains, from 12a, A great variety of 
Jet 0 Ornaments — 3, Charles-street, Uxford-street, Loadon, W. 





URKEY and ORIENTAL CARPETS 
at Reduced Prices. 

GREGORY and CO,, 212 and 21‘, Regent-street, London. 
Este blished {s23, 





7 OOD APESTRY 
HOWARD'S PATENT), 
for covering bets =" callings and am oe ihe Real Wood, 


OWA Dan UD and 8 80d 
mT 





26 and 27, Upholders aw. 
psecunse SOLIDAIESES. 
FE yg Se 


are-street, 
are prepared to supply machine- made solid Parquet Floors to any 


HE WHEELER AND WILSON LOOK. 
STITCH SEWING- MACUTNES are oy to be unrivalled 

the award of the ONLY GOLD MEDAL made to this branch of 
POSITION UNIVERSELLE PAGIS, 1867, 
over Eighty-two Competitors from various parts of the world, ex- 
ry syetem, all of which wae Se most at te "ted. 
and ‘Wpuarde. bay ion gratis and Jy 
139, Regent-street ; and 43, St. Paul's-chur 





BTTestC MONOGRAM JEWELS. 
dae gy M Lockets, Bi lets, &o., 
=o ie Hatton mel, and P Precious Stonea, 


Taco g 5, 7, and 9, Regent-street, 5. W. 


S fates heer big FOR CLOCKS, 


suitable for the Dining and Drawing- 
¢ ing Gluim Baths, and the Ge — La hy 


aoe 
HO ELL, JAMES, and CO,, ms Land ®, Seren ciety aw. 
ur-street, 


F, DENT, 33 and 84, Cocks 
Charing-c10ss, om, Chronsuntas, Wessh, lock Maker to 
SSDs ts ces RO Courts ey 


HEAPSIDE.—BENNETT'S CLOCKS and 


produced many 








WATCHES 
beautiful des: 


na, J. Bennett ved a splendid —- 
ment of cloc | ces. Drawing-room Seen, Se 
5 Be to 10 ge ; Marble ditto, 2 gs. to 50 ga —65, Cheapside, 





o's ST and WE SB B, 
Noa, 77 and Th, Onford-wtrest, West-Rnd, 


ELEBRATED ELECTRO-PLATE. 
i 














i 
in. balance, white, perdon, «= | I5e, Od | It 64 Ga 64 
a — om: = | sa. Od | ise Of | Ta Oc. 
¢-in. round oo « = Si o of 
bay 6 toy mpeg el @e 06 (We Of ike OF 


Address, for TMustrated Catalogue, Mappin and W. n 
and 73, Cornhill ; or 77 and 76, Oxtord-street, ~~ 


LAT E,—GOLDSMITHS’ - ALLIANCE, 
ited ( B, Sa and Sens), Man Sil ver- 
cmndtg, 1 ope 1h on London o the Benk) dest 
SILVE band FOREN adie per 
ounce, pape ‘. per ounc,, Many 
recently finished, or highly 
13 Table oo .. in 8 0] it Table 3S .535 
2 . . 
12 Shine wo .. 1 6 8|isDemtDine & . 87S 
Forks 30 .. ll © @) 18 Table Forks @ .. 15 9 6 
"a Ditto 9 .. 7 6 &| 12 Dessert Ditto % .. 9 7 6 
teertame ig 2 3B tl faerie ts tS 
° ‘ oo 4 
‘4 Diteo ww. 81 4 4 Sense Ss «. 4 : 
‘ (git) .. 1 © 0] 4Salt (it) «. B26 
1 Fish Slice(plerced).. 210 ©; | Fish (plereed).. 3 5 6 
2 Tee 10 318 4/12 Tes Mo. 512 9 
1) Pair Tongs @ils @| * Pair Tongs .. | 5 6 
4 ings, containing the 





W F. THOMAS and CO,’8 NEW PATENT 
. SOWIRS-BACEI ER, prodacing work alike upon both 
sides (lock-stitch), £5 Se.—1 and 2, Cheapside; and Regent- 
cireus, Oxford-etreet, London. 


HE “VOWEL” (Paris Prize Medal) 

WASHING-MACHINE (Bradford's Patent t. the 
Silver Medal at the Paris at BRADFOR the ouly 
See new Catalogues free by post.— Dues 00, 83, Fleet- 
street, London ; Manch 








RENOCH PAPERHANGINGS and 

Peceontions of Magunt Designs. Patterns forwarded to 

y address, and Estimates Te for House- Painter's and Decora- 
tore work tn any part of the Smee 





treet, KO. 





WY2** GARDEN BEQUISITE 
KEPT IN STOCK 


CARTER'S NEW skED WAREHOUSES, 
Thorn, Lonton, 
High Holborn, w.G, 


© GUARD AGAINST FRAUD and to 
secure the 








LLSOPP’S PALE = URTON ALES, 


The above Ales are now lied, in the ny con- 
ition, in bottles and in casks, ty 3. . Br GS sand 00., Sole Con- 
tractors for bottled beer to the f 1862, 





from thee Steven, Regal Seton BG, ond 2b Tomecaile: 
corner, 


179 











N OTICE ! PATTERNS POST-FREE 
to any part of 
the world, 
BAKER and CRISP. 





ANNUAL REDUCTIONS. 
ANNUAL SeRUCTINOS, 
ANNUAL REDUCTION 


Bats and alRise have "Reduced their 
ns Silke, 35a, 

Redaced to | guinea 
—_ ee. 


Japanese 81 Silke, ‘on 
to 20s 6A. 
Foulard | cube Sg, 
Reduced to 29s. 6d. 





LACK SILK®, 
BLACK SILKS, 
LACK SILKS, 
Bazee and CRIS? are now selling the 
Cheapest ay bh bows Black Silks that they have had the 
honour of offering for 
oe Black Glacés Gros Grains, 
ipeiaes to dan 


Width, a was PY rik wide. 


ER MAJESTY" —. 


aS 
BAKER and CRISP bs 
of these beautiful in, in 
m from lis, 94. to 
198, 





CUSTOMS. 


a ante Immense consignment 

lain Colours § Stripes and Fieures, and 

are 30s. 64. Full Dress. Patterns free. 
Da 





WO THOUSAND DRESS LENGTHS 
of light and ie —y ett SILKS are now clearing 
out at Reduced Prices, from 2} g». to 
‘The best Silk ——, in rich Chéné 
terns, are all reduced to 14 guinea, | laa oe 
Patterus frea—PETER ROBINSOS » 103 to 108, Ox 
OF THE 


C LOSE 
SUMMER SILKS 


are greatly redu: ir price, 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


MANY CHEAP LOTS OF 
ICH FANCY SILK 8, 


from £2 15a. 64., worth 4 ¢«. 
Patterns free —PETER ROBINSON, 103 co 108, Oxford-street. 


ATERPROOF MANTLES, 

in Shrewsbury Wat f Tweeds, all shades of Grep 

and Brown, and various new m minves, prepenee forthis season, 

Se Se eee more than 50 in. long. 
” 


’ 
” , ” M ws 
, 





SEASON. 








” 2s 64. ” 8 
The Invern with cape, from Za 64, pa » @ 
The & and sieeves, 2. 6d. pee ua ° 
an wat 
PETER ROBINSON’S, 103 to 108 Or w. 
The of Fashions port-free on application, 





Gioth, White ~y w-y Valvet Pile, oe m4 
Alpaca, Lustre, al, Braided and Tr 

All are cut form and trimmed after t 
ayproved fashion, and will be at particularly suitable y* oe 


Prices from 15«. to 31s. 64. and upwards. 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Ontant-irety 
The I) Manual of Fashions given a sent frea 





ANNUAL REDUCTIONS. 
ANNUAL REDUCTIONS 
ANNUAL REDUCTIONS. 
AKER and CRISP have Thousands of 
‘yw le nn. Dress. 


utiful French Ditto «+ & 114 to 102. 44 
Challi Dresses. . ° os - 2a Nd to Se o4 
Dresses . o- ~- Ss lid to lee Od 
Wineaye, Barter Belzarines, G oon, apa, ont Mont 
vr, 8, nea, arning 
Fabrics, &c., from 444. to ls 64. yard. 
The Largest Sariity te the Kingsom. at the lowest prices, 
- Regent-street. 





SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 
ANNUAL REDUCTIONS, 
EST ALPINE EID GLOVES, 1s. pair ; 


deo, orale T Ms ath ech alan, 
z. c es wort) earls, & 
all Fancy G half ‘price. BAKER and CRISP. 





NOTICE. —OCT. 1. 
AKER and CRISPS MANTLE 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 


A I Z 
M This delicious food, which grined the iy & rise Medal ia 
1862, with tbe high report of Exceeding!y Excellent bo 
and sow in Paris the sole Silver Medal 4’ a, with 
tinguished report “ Perfection of ration,” is served up Sanity 
in a form of Puddings, Creams, Soups, Cakes, @c., in all the 


“Visitors are recommended to try this delightful Food. 
Sold in Packets everywhere 
BREAKFAST. 


7.P P s'8 OC OO OA 


Sim var boil! or milk on the preparation 
ad sid in gio bib ib, and 11d packets, 











T ORNIMAN’S TEAS are Eightpence 

per Ib. CHEAPER. Confectioners are Agents in London ; 
Chemists in every Town. Genuine Packets are signed niman 
and Co, London ; Original Importers of the the Fare Tea. 





dom 
For the use of committees, a work is published, with large litho- 
Mois 8 THE ‘i pune. 


TEBES, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, mA. 
TOI 


VICES. —The Newest and Best’ P 





and 
always on view. i: pana 
ty Ary eagerly selected with much care, ee atts 


ot igyts Shoes from ‘@00DS, combining 


ALFRED B oe Se, Lodgete bill make Established | 760, 
TP) E48E, 222 00.'S TABLE CUTLERY, 


celebrated for more than 150 years, remains unrivalled for 
quality and chea The Stock is extensive and complete, 
af & choice suited to the taste and means of every purchaser, 























ediadiadiadjadiadiad 
Table Knives, per dor, 140/160) 190) a3 0/880) 330) m0 
Dessert citto + [IV OLIZO MOC ise | Beligeine 
Carvers, Joint, pee pair $0] 66} 66) 76) Oe), seine 
Catal Cutlery, Electro-plate, Lamps, Sate Seve, 
Firetrona, rons, Lron Bedsteads, Copger and fT Goods, 

free. 


&c., isand post- 
es and Co, (#4, King William-street), London Bridge 





BICE'S SOLIDIFIED GLYCERINE 

(Patented).—The newest and best Totlet Soap, wears wel 

gives a rich and rant lather, is entirely free from cocoanut oi 
or excess of i, and ontine ek Bee 


alkal ht of Price's Distilled 
Glycerine. Sold in 44 and 64 Tablets toga, Futent Cnadie 
Company (Limited), Belmont Works, Battersea, 5 W. 


ONSUMBRS of PARAFFINE CANDLES, 

Aiseatisfied with their burning. should trv instead PRICE” 8 

G Lp MEDAL PALMITINE CAND yo +c -x 

in and barn brilliantly yet slowly, out the 

—F. . ing + ~ and tendency to and to smoke often complained 
of ta even b-priced Paraffine, 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES PREVENTED BY THE USE OF 
gba CARBONIS DETERGENS, 








or PURE COAL-TAR SOAP. 
4s unrivalled Skin Soap, if used daily, imparts « clear and 


healthy « and acts as an effectual preventive of . Ee 





PURVEYORS TO B.R.0. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


C Rate 2 TE STARCH, 
alas Rie 





OSOTTI'S 
— > Looking- Glasses and ( i\t Decorative Articles fovel- 
5 ao od 
ties in Farision Papers ; and Upholstery 
Furs ee Prices most moderate ; quality 








Nuits ot in FURNITURE, 
All kinds of Tastefal Decorative Cabinet and Upholstery 
~~ Spebrayelanpey reopen 


7, fen, tba, Octerdemenet 
heh eon be desired at thio Eovabiishanent 


ATHS AND TOILET WARE,—WILLIAM 
S BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoved 





E 
i 
E 


have tended to meke this most distinguished in 

this country. Portable Showers, 7s. 64; Pillar Showers, £3 to 

£51% ; Nursery, 15, to 3%. ; Oa 64. to 5%. ; Hip, 138, 54. 

Frames, Ve — cane Shove Bathe Ww yp 
‘apour, are 

a de GP SL wa 


: 

j 
5 
; 





BEY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 


COLOUR, Paver Bestahe © 

‘otnts cured by F. HERRINGS PATENT MAGN 
BRUSHES and 00! They require no are always 

for and cannot get ont of orier, Brushes, |Os, and ida ; 


a 
t 
f 
! 
: 





= 


P 
| 

loo] 
° 
to] 
> 
i->} 
it 
w 


ff 

F 

i 
ll 
4 
HI 
fat 


“A 











ayy will be Pym aye under the Superin- 
led Artistes, 


constant supp'y of the latest 
Parisian Pachione. 


yas NEW WATERPROOF ANGOLAS, 
23s, 64. Dress, 





Patterns free. 
BAKER and CRIS°’S, 1%, Regent-street. 


B* SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN Of ENGLAND, 
HR B PRI ALBS, 
ERE. Tan DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 
147, 1, Regent 


strest, London. 
Messrs. JAY have - in announcing that their i lish- 
ment is one of the hionable in Londoa fi 
ES MILLIN 
LADL MANTLES, a: 


and all the neutral tints. 

of a visit — La ar 
inspect their Confections, wel 
many other Novelties in Fashion and in Fabric, which Fests ens 
the first mazufactories supply. 





OURNING for FAMILIES.—Messrs, 
anrious to remove an ———— which they find has 
mw ne a cireulation, that none but the richest materials in 
ade-up Skirt#, Mant’es, and Millinery A, Sold at their Fetab.ish- 
ment. deem it a duty to themselves and to the public to assure all 
families who have rot yet dealt at Jays’ Mouraing Warehouse 
that they sell an excellent Family Mourning Dresa, Fall Length, 
for theamall sum of £1 \ia. Good Weari aterials are cut from 
the piece, and at more then an equivalent fer the price, which is 
from is. per yard o 


Jaye’. 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOUBNING wane IUSE, 
Nos. 247, 849, and $51, Regent-« 


O FAMILIES PASSING THROUGH 
prLOXDON.—BLACK SILK DRESSES, excellent valua 3 gx 





AYS’, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSSB, 


247, $49, 251, Rerent-ctreet. 

RESSMAKING G.—Messrs. JAY have 

wars a fashionable assortment of BLACK SILK SKIRTS 

end EVEXIT G DRESSES, suitable fcr Ladies who are in mc oxtel 

~ AY ~a who — — from choice, Bodices are also 

m up, mired, in » few hours, either the couturi@re 
Francaise or an lish dressmaker. ad 





JAYS’ 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, 251, Regent-street. 





OIBBIES LYONASES. 

fies requiring Cheap Black and White Silks for Dresses 

OR — hy the French Silks Mesera. JAY are selling at 
£2 Sa, the Dress, 16 

|, M9, and 251, Regent-street. 


OR LADIES.—TRAVELLING.- CLOAKS, 
or without Sleeves, one guinea each. Made expressly 
travelling wear. 


JAYS’, 
THE LONDON em, MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 269, and 251, Regent-street. 








OLONAISE PRTTIOOA TS. 
Several 





=a hundred Real Sealskiu Jackets of 
quality, in all sizes and at low prices. 
Compton House, soho-sqaare, W 














ABRDEEBLS LAM PGead CHANDELIERS, 





"Petate Giro Oh a eer pation Draught-proof Lamps for 
ABY- CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, 
best quality. — 


aede tos) raemrn 4 

THR FURNISHING OF BED-ROOMS. 
EAL and SON, of Tottenhem-oourt-road, 
have greatly thelr 


saison sot 








196, 107, 198, London, W. 
H inTsS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE. 
Bee the ter tet With 0 view fo eotie dew? 














ensure 

basers, 50a, to Tle, 6d., 14 yarda, wide width ; useful Biack 
err Patterns post- ; iy Cloaks, with 
Finsbury-square, 








OLDEN TRESS and HOW to GET 
G THEM. —By the to 





Ay ~~ 4h — 
LDBIDGE’ 8S BALM OF OGLUMBIA, 





best 
nn 


APANESE SILKS EXTRAORDINARY. 
AMOTT and OO. will SELL, Next Week, 


set ae 
©. and 68 St Pauls, London, 





REAL RUSSIAN 
EAL-FUR PALETOTS, 


the First Arrival, made from the choicest Skins, 
6g. to loan 


a Tilustrated of Mantles sent free, 
ETER ROBLNSON’S, 103 to 103, Ox: street. 





FOR EARLY AUTUMN OR TRAVELLING DRESSES, 


7EDDO”"” WOOL POPLIN. 
nd Collection of Colours in this F 

Wea, tate ae Gd the Hire Full Drese "All New Suaden 

Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


FOR SEASIDE AND TRAVELLING DRESSES, 
STRACHAN WOOL SERGE, 


in every Colour. i pine, sven 3 aa 
Violet, s Gow, Brew 
and an endless of Pure —y Alpatie, Beach LA &e, 


ts in the above 
BLNSON. ‘jos to 108, Ox ford-street, W. 


NEW FRENCH MUSLINS TO BE 


CURIOUSLY CHEAP. 


OLD LD 
Several Thousand of most Ley Designs and 
it variety of Colour, 7 to 10s. 64. the Extra Pull Dress. 
Patterns free--PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


ALL OUR SUMMER DRESSES ARE NOW 


a AT REDUCED PRICES, 
The Registered Cretonne Le Nankin ditto, 
be Pa yy regt rey od 
94. to 16a, 6d. ; 4s. 64, to 
Patterns tree PETRE ROBINSON, ies te 198, “Ontord- ~street, W. 


PATTERNS POST-FRER—A BANKRUPT'S STUCK OF _ 
UTUMN, SEASIDE, TRAVELLING, and 


Patterns free. —PETER 











|, Rewent-street . 
Patterns sent post-free to all parts of the world. 
Address to King and Co,, Regent-street, London. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE.—A BANKRUPT'S STOCK OF 
Ww INCEYS, 4s, 6d, the Dress, at KING'S, 
2a, 








PATTERNS POST-FRER—A BANKRUPT’S STOCK OF 
SF RGES for TRAVELLING DRESSES, 


6d. 
the Full Drees, 
at KING'S, 
Regent-stre t. 
PATTERNS POST-FRER—A BANKRUPTS STOCK OF 


lee SERGES for SEASIDE WEAR, 





the Puit Dress, 
at KING'S, 





PATTERNS POST-FREE.—A BANKRUPT'S STOCK OF 
wot SERGES for t YACHTING SUITS, 


the Patt , 
at King’s, 








ILLICRAPP, COURT FUBRIER, 


j 27, Day jee-strest, Ber! er, 

Real Fur Sealakin Cloaks, Jackets 

and Driving-gloves, Astracan J: 

wih various of fur, Cloth Costs lined w 


yo LADIBS.—JACKETS | and MANTLES, 
= Black Patent Velveteons, 
Meltona, Cross Ribs, and Plain 





13, Liverpool. 








ALVANISM  v¥ NERVOUS 
N Tadigwtion, Briieory 
orders, &c.—ON LOAN. A nm extraord! 
efficecy of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC CHAIN mang 
BEL’ POCKET BATTER! for a week) wil 
Voltw srpliaccen “Prices from Sn. to, Stn, socordin 
Chain ng exhanated vital 
, 3s. to Me. Pocket Self-restorable m Batter! 2 
toZ\ For authenticated 
or vermacher 





oc 





KLE'S COMPOUND ANTIBI LIOUS 





MPORTANT TO LADIES.—CHAS, AMOTT 
00. 








a that Mra. JOHNS) V8 

& RUP is the and valusdic 

remedy for Infants The pone in immetiately 
and teeth 





Cc 
1 guinea, may now be hed for Ge lid. 











A 
reer ipt of stampe.—CHAS AMOTT and OO, 61 and 62, St. Paul's, 
Lendon, 


O LADIES LEAVING TOWN. eeroere Fs FLUID MAGNESIA, the athe 
mm 14 yA ~~ Te ks ck Belgian Poulan ed t's ied eperioat for 
os. ae Sa fh para | 300 sola Dresses, originally Ort aed Tediratn aed ; and al) Chemista 











TR 
SALVEO PEDEA 
Sold by all Chemists, and at 38, Lambe’ Conduit treet 


PPsseose FEET, CORNS, & 
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N E w MUSIC. 
ODFREY’S BELGIAN QUADRILLE. 
on Belgian Airs, 





DAN. GODFREY’S NEW WALTZ. 
ELGRAVIA. Anew and charming Waltz. 
y A Bncored wight at the of the Guards’, el and 
: ate favourite.” Price 4s., Solo or Duet ; 
CHAPPELL and o., 50, New Bond-street. 





THE BELGIAN NATIONAL AIR. 


ICHARDS’ BRABANCONNE. 
The feveurto Hetienal Ais of Belgium, for the 
Price 3s. ; Duet, 3. 


PPBLL Dad Oo. CO., 50, New Boné-street. 
Ak SILVER TRUMPETS—played at St. 
Setar | —- the recent Festival 


ty ab = am or Organ, in Twe Parts, each 
CHAPPELL and Co., 0, New 








K wees I LOMBARDI. 
Favourite Airs from Verdi's “I Lombardi.” Just published. 
Price ts. CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 





KUH2Z'S NEW PISCE. 


BAFALGAR. A Fantasia for the 
pee tetining Sas Subd San” 
Herr Kuhe. 


CuAPPaLt and 00., SO, New Bond-street. 


UB's BELISARIO, A New Faatesia 
K's the Airs from 
i ne Rosen ® 





on Pavourtte 
the best best of Her Kuhe's 
CHAPPELL and Oo., 50, New 





egvanged for the Piancforte, 


KK Sattige sus —_ ME, MY HEART. 
sen E APPaLL and OO. M6, New Boud-strech 





BRINLEY RICHARDS’ NEW PIECE, 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ BAY OF BISCAY, 
at efitlts! Planctorte Piece on the shove favourite Song. 


© GmAPPaLt and 0o., 50, New Bond-street. 



























































IME'S VENETIA, Morceau 
oe So Feat By & L. HIME, 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New E Bond-street. 
yjesanics 5 INEZ, —Serenade Espagnole, 
for the Pianoforte. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 0, New Bond-strest 


H 


Composer of “ 








'y°BEKELL’S FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS, 
Nocturne for the Pianoforte. Price 4s, 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 





CHUMANN’S GRAND MAROH, 
ane Seritatet sere ea See 
CHAPPELL and Co., #0, New Bond-street. 


EaSY DUETS FOR JUVENILES, 


ODFREY’S FAVORITES. 
Arranged as ¢p Renz Baste Ser the Flanshiste, ty ESWARD 
RIMBAULT. Feteo Be, one 
The 7.The Hilde Walt, Dan 


Guards’ altz. Des 
rey. 
arevte Gitte, Ditto, 


¥. 

' 

2. The Mabel ditto. Ditto. 
a. The 
\ The 
& The 
& The 


® Bel 
Or Gal Ditto, & Adele ditto 
unt Me A. PF. | 10, Thé le. Ditto, 
Godfrey. 1h, Mabel Ga Diteo. 
Jockey Galop, Ditto. 1%, Merry Tunes Lancers. Ditto, 
Marguerite 


‘alta. Ditto, 
CHAPPELL and Co., 0, New Bond-street. 





OTICE.—HALF PRICE,—All Music, and 
the best Editions, at half the price, sent post 
































NEW MUSIC. BOWN and POLSON'’S 
finfi FAVARGER’S SECOND OBERON At AF ng a Ey 1b 
FANTASLs. Published this day. Deuxiéme of Brown and Polson’s 
a t- eS Lene 
Plooe Bossy and Oo. B®owe and POLSON’ 
fvf FAVARGER’S ROSE D'AMOUR. fr 
J ee Pensée Fugitive. This day,—BOOSEY and Children's Diet, 
RTHUR SULLIVAN'S DAY DREAMS.| HBOWN ma POLSONS 
Six short Original Pieces in one book. Priceds. This day. for all the uses 
Boosey and Co., Holles-street. ede 4 -— pened 
UHE’S TAKE BACK THE HEART, 
BROWN and POLSON'S 
Grete arrangement of Claribel'’s popular B CORN FLA 
RINLEY RICHARDS’ STRANGERS — 
An sieatation, Sev the Penne, of Gesthete Song, Breve and PO coax muotR 
boiled with 
Y ROSES BLOSSOM THE WHOLE it WS ae for Supper. 
Sopeane cad Oromalen be VinGINiA Gan GABRIEL. , —' + B ROWWN and POLS ON'S 
W. C. Bennett. Price 3a —Boosay and Co., Holles-strect. CORN FLOUR 
to thicken 
HEAP EDITION OF ROBERT Senge. 
Creninars mbinet (No 10), coutaining Twenty tre svar Brows and POLSON’S 
Pt oh pp ~ yee I ~ ee ons ee 
HEAP EDITION of FRANCOIS 
SCHUBERT'S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. Published this éay. B ROWN and POLSON'S 
ones Teen ant te en lin Tae te wi 
Boosey and Co., Holies-street, Beef-tea. 
HE FLOWER GIRL WALTZ.—Performed B BOWN and POLS O N's 
before his Imperial Majesty the Snitan, at the grand ball at OCOBN FLOUB 
the India House, most and attractive Walts for 
of the evening.—DUF¥ and STEWART, 2%, Oxford-street. Custards, 
H& FLOWER GIRL WALTZ.—This B BOWN and POLSO N'S 
=, SET AS SOLA rn a 
— Dury and STBWART, 3& Oxford-strest. 
EW SONG—THE FLOWER GinL.| H®OWN md POLS ONS 
a —e Charles bf ay being for 
Song cong See ple — -F nite, 9 clamen, ata 
—— Bows and POLSON'S 
EW SONG.—THE GOLDEN DAY8, By a ty 
RICHARD FREDERICK HARVEY. A elegant and Stewed Fruit. 
in style. Sess ths te camee-Duse and btumhae, One B R re) Ww N and P re) L s oO N's 
£W 80ON G—LOVING WORDS, aes lm 
BICHARD FREDERICK ——_ The « 
for 8 stame ~DUPY and STuWART, 3 Oxf be, B ROWN and POLSON’ 
I} 'M A TIMID, NERVOUS MAN. Song. — 
J. W. CH W. CHERRY. This is avery 7 “. 
written song, suited for any society. 18 stamps, 
ee B BROWN and POLSON'’S 
RAMPTON’S SPRING MUSIC-FOLIOS, et 
Fs bm ge st ee ad 
DUvP and brewane B®ewe and POLSON’S 
HERE'S LIGHT BEHIND THE =. 


Song conveys the cheert 
and gladden the hearts of al all believers.” — Vide tary 
Josara WILLIAMS, ||, Holbors-bars, E 23, Cheapalde, 





ENRBY FARMER'S ghd PIANOFORTE 
TUTO! the 


netruction 
Leadon : JOsEPH WILLIAMS, Cheapside aad Holbors bars. 
Pars, THROUGH THE RAIN. Ballad. 








"Hotwoon and ¢ aw, ii, New Bond-strest, W a 
Oye PRETTY JEMIMA GALOP 
that popular sung at the 
\Setampa An immense 
HoPwoop and CRSW, 42, New Bond-street. 








A LOVELY MELODY. 


DREAMNe OF THEE. The New Song 
by J. B, FIRONES te coasting 9 quest comention, 18 stam pe. 





THE KEW VALSE AT THE STATE BALL 
OTE'S MINA VALSE, 


°o 
Oo eeveen lt Tew entre 


io JULIET a ny by ©. oO. GOOTE, 





this season, 
PN - ee Ie Ay 


HOoPwoopD and CREW, 42, New Bond-street 


CHOES OF THE NIGHT. A Grand 
oS MIVIERE, "Simple, easy, and slective 3 
of the day. By J. 7 Pry 
came. Horwoop and 


NEY SERIO- COMIC VOCAL DUETS, 


sult all Voices »— 
FOLLY AND FASHION. 
LOVE AND PRIDE, 
THE HAPPY POLICEMAN. 
By HARRY CLIFTON, and sang at his popular 
price, 2\ stamps each. 
Horwoop and Caew. 








Concerts. Half 








I soe CANNOT MIND MY Y WHEEL, 1 MOTHER, 
By @. LINLEY. Singing with great 
geitenne by mins Conien Fran. Holborn-bars; and 133, Cheapside, 





HO CAN TSLL! t 3G. B. ALLEN’S great 
at Ransford’s Tinh Baiston ote 
19 stamps — ti Gear (Pits Baiton'» wt fe - 





HE SUPPLEMENTAL HYMN and TUNE 
BOOK. Under sanction the Lord 
orcester. Someone yt the ev, BROWS, St. Mary 
saa NOVELLO, Ewen, and 00., 6°, Dean-street, Soho ; and 

















£1 its, 64, THE DRESS. 


Ree GOOD BLAOK BROCHE 
FIGURED SILKS, af % 6d. por yard 


Addrees, PETRA KOBINSON, Regent street. 
THE SUMMER STOCK CONSIDERABLY REDUCED. 
tha BEST FRENCH WASHING SILKS, 








SUPERIOR CRAPE. 
HE IMPERIAL UNSPOTTING CRAPES 
— far richer in coqgumnee ond shed to che meee 


«x for 
PETER ROBINSON'S Court and 
-y Mourning Warehouse, 





At PETER ROBINSON'S MOURNING WAREHOUSE, Regent-st., 
KIRTS for MOURNING Made-up and 


ements es 
from 14 guinea to 6 





At PETER ROBINSON'S MOURNING WAREHOUSE, Regent-st., 
ANTLES and JACKETS for MOURNING, 
in New = Fey os -eery pod yey! Trimmed 
= 3t — —_— 
AtPETER ROBINSON'S MOURNING WAREHOUSE, Regent-st. 
ONNETS for MOURNING, — French 
Bonnets in besutiful variety, from |S. 6d. to tgs. 

At PETER ROBINSON'S MOURNING WAREHOUSE, Regent-st., 
j ATERPROOF TRAVELLING CLOAKS, 
from | to 3 gs. 

At PETER ROBINSON'S MOURNING WAREHOUSS, Regent-at. 


W IRE-GROUND GRENADINES, and 
CRAPE Ay eb ee Fy ad 
yase atterns free, 











{°F FASHIONABLE AUTUMN DRESS. 
HE NEW BLACK haf POPLIN 


(similar in make to the Irish 
and very 

















HE GOLD MEDAL to ALEXANDRE 
for HARMONIUMS.—Alexandre and 











ECONDHAND HARMONIUMS, 
by ALEXANDRE Gt not, quite) as good as new, at 


LEXay DRE’S PRIZE EXHIBITION 


2 viteator and Yanan get yt 


foot, in Oak 
and CO,, 50, Hew Bond-strest. 








yas AGR*EABLE YOUNG MAN. A 
New Comic pene: HaBRY ay 


comle sing», fali ty. i stamps 
Ho wooo and CREW, 42 New Bond-street. 





HE ORGAN.—TRAVIs’S AMATFUR 
ORGANIST may be had in Forty-Two Books, Price 3s. each. 
London : BREWER and Co., 23, Bishopsgate-street Within. 





HE ORGAN.—TRAVIS'® AMATEUR 
ORGANIST may be had in Seven Volumes, bound in Cloth, 
price |24 each, 
London : BREWER and Co., 21, Bishopagate-street Within, 





Tie ORGAN. ~— BINCE’S F PRACTICAL 
Cates Se os = New Béition. Edited by J Hilla In 
Bound ta Cloth, price 9. 
Bishopagate-street 


mad ~~ hy Baswen and. - 3 Within. 


rye ORGAN — INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
THRORGAN. By J. T. STONE 


Combining the So.ps, the Ven of he Coe, = 
London : BREWER and Co., Bishopagate-atreet Within, 








HE ORGAN.—THE ORGAN-STUDENT'S 


OUMP ANION. J. T. STONE. In Twenty-four Booka, 
priceSs. each ; or in 46 ¥ bound in 12s, each. 
London: Baewsn and Co., 23, B Within. 





Crasoronre, ENGLISH 20-GUINEA 


with Check in 
ees ee 
2 Thy retrnanal Reto in Dubin, tml Fo Chapeall ed 
soariased to ; and for tn Cottage Pinnstevten* 
Vide Report of Juries. 





ROADWOOD PIANOS — Secondhand, 
bat nearly as as new—for Sale, at greatly Reduced 
at re of the London season. 

APPELL and 0O., ®, New Bond-street. 


OTTAGE PIAN 08, by COLLARD. 
dhand I for Sale. nearly 
Ty as [oo and at very 








Prices, at the present close of 
CAPPRLL and 00., 50, New Bond-street. 


OOSEY and 00.'t 8 PIANOFORTES, at 
esa me £42e. and (ga Illustrated 











HE ORGAN,— THE CLASSICAL 
ORGANI®T. a eee In 36 Nos, oblong folio, 
price 3, each ; or in * vols, Iie 
London : BREW «8 and Oo., 52 Bishopagate-ctrect Within. 





AUTHORS desirous of PUBLISHING 
their MUSICAL WORKS, great 
4 —Lendon : AUGENER and Co., 6, Yr 





UGENER and CO’/S MUSICAL 

LABBARY, 63,00) distinct Works. Annual Subseript-on, 

6, Newgate-street , aad Foubert s-place, be 
Prospectuses gratia 


Hm Pe 





OOSEY and CO.’s 4-1 
¢ LISH), nee upen application 
NCE RTLN A 8,—Anglo-German, 

o% op oe J 


{iia a Sa 


IANOFORTES for HIRE and for no ane BO 
from 2% ga upwards. JOHN BROADWOOD 


terry-road, Westminster. 


eek: PRIZ&-MEDAL CROQURBT, 

with all the latet improvements. Sold at most Fancy 
holesale, 1o2, 

Causion. To 







































































Bows and POLS ON'’S * rom ite, restr and very Inert 
CORN FLOUR PETER ROBINSON'S Mourning Warehouse, Kegent-street. 
as Od, per I [ee<Pensive MOURNING, as well 
B®owN snd POLS ONS be i bobs, 
ga a be Ooust ond Sumliy' Moureing Weachemeae 
at 8d. per Ib, 256, 254, 280, 262, Hegent-street, London, 
B®OwN smd POLSONS! zonge ROBERTS sepueitidier tn 
UR 
The best is supplied by most respectable Grocera To G the of Ladies to his Large stock of ot Maan st 
obtain extra by the sale, counterfeit xinds aresome | ENULISH STAYS, Stevl and Horsehair Petticonta, 
times substituted instead of Brown and Polson Coloared Over- — a py  * 
Dresses, and Hosiery ciate clan 
B®eors and POLS8 ON'’S BN a cert 
CORN FLOUR. : = - 
To be obtained 
by order through RISH LINENS, direst fre from Belfast, at 
inall pares I JAMES LINDSAY ana aad OO 2 
world “rn upwards, Single 
and Double — fami! 
¢| Ligzies EXTRACT OF MEAT| i= Sonings Flow Lom Hackabact” soa Diaper Fou: 
¢ is, Liebig), manufactured by Liebig’s | Lawn and Cambric Handkerchiefs, 
oo a Cue ied tt : London. ee i ee post- free. 
— , the inventor. ahem cues Deneay me | perior _ — 
sou 
nate fom pent te sary entre tn cs | DATENT KID GLOVES.—WHEELER 
children. Sane ute stan seneusecty e099, Sa. an sqpeaseoens and 0O."8 OWN MAKE, with patent welts, have teen cele- 
efficient substitute for cod-liver oil It for years, and for half a for elegance of fit and flaish, 
Son | Grease and * Mow wnt ten’, ali Ghemsome Bsien ee } = _~ 
7 aoa © by the Company. —— a eee oe An Post- fre 
A : Boxes, for 
EALTH RESTORED DU BARRY’S | Wheeler and Co., 210, Regent-strest, and 24, Poultry, KC. 
H FOOD to the . +: sod ver carne Paris Kid loves, 6; pith two outions, sab, 
sumption, low spirit ai saat Seen a and Evening Shirts of 
Tra par de ot many Yours of ¢ Ee Ses sith precision anu eee, at moderate 
from dyspepsia, pT low & ver pe | Ln 
wasting sway. Tine ox le. 144. ; 110. Se OA. 18 Ih. Se, be Ih. 
: vaLLike’ and SHOOTING ~~: are ay T= 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR Inapertivin Bowring, Avenéel, CA1—, 
Fenchurch-street, & and 11, Old 
LENFIELD STARCH, —— 
p ove thas you it, . SPARKES HALL, 
and the ROYAL F. ¥, 
oe oe, DE JONGH'S mn cea ate 
IGHT-BROWN OOD-LIVER OIL, ras MEDAL, CLASS 35 PARIS - — eeatete 
invariably pure, palatab'e, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
for « 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC Ssondarris, ASTHMA, COUGHS, AND A te TA a as a mn CHU UH 
v Presuguised. by the ee nat Malieal huthorition tobe | Wwe forwarded upon receipt of six stamps, FRANK SMITH 
INOOMPARADLY SUPEMION TO RYEAY OTHER KIND. SSS ees 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Str HENRY MARSH, Bart, M.D., tn Ordinary to the RETTY FOR PBESSNTS.— BABIES’ 
tp Jodend —*1 conatiee Da ai re Light Brown Oné- BASKRTS, fully wimmed, 10 64, in Muslin or Chints - 
, and « th Poegunt of quent valan.” in 3, 5. cnt 14 puien pay Liste ot Men o yooh, ‘ i 
Spores Bs, Reeene tes mses | ——————— - 
and salutary effects of Dr. de Jongh’s Oil.” Teens TRAVELLERS, VISITORS to 
> on the SEAS(DE, and others ex to the Sun and Dust, 
aD PETAED ORT, ks Heme ome Nits | ot at rare bo ag LAL 
)- — Jp Ls f Cod Liver Oli which le ; Femoving eruptions, 1 “and Glcctonsntions and 
yy hoe to be genuine—the Light- Brown il supplied ing the skin clear, and Price 4a. and 
by Dr. de oo. Bottle. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers oot 
— * Rowland’s ," and beware of spurious and per- 
— tg Oot Liver Ot ood ‘coaer By de Joe's antares to = nicious articles under the name of “ Kalydor.” 
= — [22'8,, PERSIAN, BALM | restores | the 
natural colour to the without the Skin, and 
De ¥.R.A, Author of the “ Spas of Germany.” — the Hair turning grey or falling off, pay fn tor, 
“ te Songh's Ligh Seo Liver Off prodnoes 5 armouth obtainable in every 
tory 4 kinds, AND iT b NOT fae) a mak = = 
CAUSE TER BSAUSRA AND INDIGESTION TOO OFTEN CONKE- Bebe 6 neat - 
QUENT OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PALE O11.” Unit 
Bt ty ny fe hy Oe HE J W petty a Property, athe b pore 
Off, decease it ie not 9 manufactured compound in which the | five Ladies es SE py 1 ER 
efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed. the stmost value in eash ren 
4 BS. Bp Jesere Leowy-Deows Cop-Levan Ot, te ont enty —— = 
PRRIAL i pinta, Lae, 
with his WITHOUT WH some Lesbos 1 Printel ond Published of the Oden, 198, Smad. is 
Su Clement in the Idd lowe 
can yoamaey 580 ois, ty and Druggiste through- pe Fy UY L.] enen. 
HARFORD, and G0. 17, STRAND, LONDON, W.0. User 17 ise, 
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REPORTS OnN THE CLASSES. 


PREPARED BY ORDER OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 




















MINIATURES, WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS, PASTELS | “ Miniatures and Water-colour Paintings” England alone makes | appropriate expression, water-colour drawing (that is, drawing upon : 

ven a at ete any display of yoy There is a fair show of “ Pastels and ny with transparent colour ground in water), may be said to : 
AND DRAWINGS OF ALL KINDS; PAINTINGS ON ENAMEL, | Drawings of all Kinds;’ “Paintings on Enamel, Zarthenware, and | have been brought to maturity in England in the latte? half of the 
RARTHENWARE, AND CHINA; CARTOONS FOR STAINED GLASS AND | China” are generally and fully represented ; whilst “Cartoons for | last century, and, after producing many admirable artists, it attained 





PRESCORS, MOSAICS, —CLASS 2, Stained Glass and Frescoes” are contributed by Bavaria, Prussia, | its highest excellence in our own time, in the works of Turner, Cox, 
BY J. C. HORSLEY, R.A. and Belgium only, In mosaics the examples are few, but highly Dewint, Hunt, Copley. Fielding, and others—Turner being, beyond 
interesting. question, the greatest of all water-colour draughtgmen. It is in 
Tae following remarks are not to be considered as an exhaustive It will, perhaps, not be out of place, before considering in detail England only that a school of water-colour artists gver existed ; and 
report upon the various objects included in class 2; but-only as | the specimens.in any one of the arts represented, to refer briefly to | itis to England alone that we must apparently lgok for the con- 
general observations upon the condition of the arts represented, | the principles which should govern its treatment. tinued practice of an art the results of which’ are universally 
such as = suffice to direct attention to those specimens which are Commencing, then, with “Water-colour Paintings, including | admitted to be an honour to our country. . It is, therefore, a serious 
most remarkable for the artistic power and taste displayed, without | Miniatures,” it is hoped that the great importance of the subject | subject for consideration that scarcely pee water-colour 
special reference to purely mechanical skill or excellence of manu- | and the present condition of the art will excuse the following pre- | drawing, unpolluted by opaque colour, is now uced. ’ 
facture. fatory remarks :— The following anecdote shows what Turner's views were on this 





The works under consideration are distributed as follow >—In Water-colour painting, or, rather, to use the older and far more | point :—Three or four years since, the writer of this report was looking § 
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MESSRS, MAME’S PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT AT TOURS, FRANCE (CLASS 6), 
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at some of his exquisite water-colour drawings in a London sale-room, 
is company with one or two distinguished members of the old Water- 
Colour Society, and ventured to draw their attention to the fact that 
Turner never used opaque colour in his finished water-colour 
drawings, and also to suggest that its use was the cause of the 
generaliy-admitted deterioration in the works of modern water- 
eolour draughtsmen, as compared with those of the great artists 
pamed above. At the close of these observations, a voice (from one 
hitherto unobserved) said, with a strong Scotch accent, “ You’ 
ust using Turner's own words,” The speaker proved to be the late 
r. Monro, of Novar, formerly an intimate friend of Turner, and 
the possessor of some of his most precious works, both in oil and 
He proceeded to say that the only occasion on which 








water colour. 
he could remember Turner showing any excitement or animation in 
conversation (he was generally a man of very few words) was at the 
time the use of opaque colour in water-colowr drawings was 
firet introduced ; : meeting Harding and some other artists who 
had adopted the practice at Mr, Monro’s, he not only reprobated in 
the strongest terms the course they were pursuing, but asserted 
emphatically that if persisted in it would prove “ the ruin of the art 
ef water-colour drawing.” These, as Mr. Monro said, are “ Turner’s 
own words ;’’ and who will question their importance and the vital 
troth they contain ? 

Turner in his practice showed how entirely he appreciated what 
may be termed the genius of the materials he used. As in oil he 
mever failed to take advantage of its power of solidity combined with 
transparency, so did he never sully the lovely quality of transparency 
im water colour—its very essence and spirit-—with opaque mixtures. 
It is as great an error in artistic practice merely to stain a 

f oil colour as it is to pollute water 

















eanvas with thin washes of « 
colour with opaque mixtures; and when the moment arrives that 
a water-colour draughtsman finds he cannot give expression to 
his artistic feeling without the use of solid colour, let him at 
once become an oil painter or work in distempe The use of 
splotches of permanent white (a great misnomer, by-the-way) 
amidst transparent water colour is as incongruous and inharmonious 
ip its result as is the ruling of skies by machinery, combined with 
band work, in modern engraving. 

It has been just observed that the term “ permanent white” is a 
great misnomer, and this opens up a question of very serious import 
to the possessors of drawings in which it is much used. A short 
time before the death of that great artist John Leech, during a dis- 
cussion at his house upon the question now under review, he exhi- 
bited a proof from a wood engraving of one of his inimitable designs, 
upon which he had worked with permanent white, obtained from 
ene of the best makers, and had then placed in a drawer. Upon 
tmking it out some few weeks afterwards, he found that the vaunted 
permanency of the material was short-lived indeed, and that almost 
«wry one of his touches in white had turned black from having been 
kept unexposed to light. It would appear, therefore, that the owners 
of drawings in which opaque colour is used should be careful not to 
keep.them long covered up, and should beware, also, of any acci- 


























dent] blows or jarrings, as, when used in large quantities, this very 
i rack and 1 off.* It l 
> atmos e. 
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& eve pon the De « of 1d Ww s giv 
LO Some T the moet « . ra ‘ 
! & quite Withn he range of an endeavi Oo assert p 
cipie « sLer-ce i ¢ " I to ge upon art-s a a stant 
study of ‘lurne orks, and it 1 serted ) 
hie complered « s willat que ¢ 

He occas na y hough very 4 sed in his 3 I I 
nature, where he des ve th tmost raj yt eff 
which at th? moment iim: but thes ket s we 
almost always wade upor where the Z 
opaque white may be t 

It is t e feared that the te ition t ] drawing 
rapiaity a contparative facility s been chief cause « 
yeneral adoption of a practice which Turner i to b 
pernicious. A water-colour draughtsmat s the 
and beautiful groimd he work pon for | oO he has 
this, scrapes or washes them out, has a f and more anx 
time of it than he who, by the sid of opaque mixtures. dabs them 
on in a moment and renews them at pleasure. It may, how 
readily be conceded that another and worthier reaso se of 
opaque colour is the yearning of the artist to have substance and 
solidity in his material j but, as has been remarked above, when he feels 








thie, and that he is flagging 
which water colour, and water col 
become an oi] painter, awd cea 


ng svotion to those qualities of art 
yur alone, can prodace, he should 


I ir draughtsman.+? 





se to be a water-colo 








The art of pure water colour is entirely free from that elem 
evil whicl an enduring source of vexation to ev« paint 
oil, and to getrid of whith his choicest devices are put in practice— 
namely, the sense and ‘ook of the material paint. Some of the 
holiest and loveliest effec 8 in nature are far more touchingly and 
truly rendered in water colour than in oil; but once poll ite “ 
fair work with the impurity of opaque colour nd y av e 
woret the moet imconmg vous, iv i m i t 


It ie a trite remark to say that there is no rule with: in excep- 
tion ; and it would not be right to quit this subject without call 














attention to the practice of William Hunt—one of the greatest 
amongst the great men already referredto. During the latter years 
of his life, 1 especially in his marvellous studies of fruit and 


flowers, there is no doubt thai, he used opaque colour freely, bat in 
a manner and with a skill ent.:rely his own. In his drawings there 
are no dabs and splotches; brit the opaque stuff is so hidden up 
and carefully blended, that, without minute examination, you 
scarcely detect ite presence. Bit, beautiful as these works are, and 
speaking with the utmost reverence of such a genins as Hunt, a 
comparison between his former and latter styles would show the 
great and undoubted superiority of his earlier work in pure and 
refined artistic qualities. 

The very exceptional nature of Hunt's practice in this repect is 
clearly shown by comparing it with that of one as great as he, 
David Cox.. It may be truly said t.at every touch of opaque colour 
in the drawings of this admirable aitist now exhibited gives a pang 
of grief to the spectator, marring an@ blurring, as it does, his other- 
wise beantiful workmanship ; but this subject will be more especially 
referred to further on. 

It remains only to express a ferver\t hope that a revival of the 
pure art of water colour may not be far distant—the art as it was 
practised by Turner and by his eminemt predecessors and contem- 
poraries, and one which it has been the special glory of England 
to have originated and fostered. Might it not farther such a 





* Pure water-colour drawings should alwa ¥s be protected from unnecessary 
expceure to light, and kept either in portfolic @ and cases, or, if framed, should 
have curtains to draw over them occasionally, But this, it would appear, is 
the reverse of the treatment required by o me mixtures. Therefore it 
seems difficult to take due care of drawings w hich are a combination of the 
two materials, 

+ The vain attempt to combine the qualit!'@s of transparent and opajue 
colour may possibly have led to an crror in ta @e and judgment on the part 
of modern water-colour draughtsmen, which, ‘as it is confined entirely to 
English artiste, should not unnoticed. {Ch error referred to is that of 
framing drawings like oi) pictures—that is t{ # iy, without marginal mounts. 
That this is a fault seems to be tacitly acknow led ged by the artists them<elves, 
for there are many drawingsin this Exhibition wi Gch have been previously seen 
in Fngland at the various water-colour societ ies, framed up to the edge, that 
bow appear upon wide mounts, and are con s«qpently greatly improved in 
effiect. The whole system of gold frames has freQuently been thought to be 
questionable, the mass of yellow glittering su ‘fate having certainly an un- 
pleasing end injurious effect upon the exibition walls. It has been 
more than once suggested that a return shoald Se made, if only partially 
and experimentally, to the use of black fraj nes, or black with a slight 
acmixtare of guild, euch as inclosed the great wa "ks of the Datch and Flemish 
paintere. At any rate, it will be generally conce de} that the delica’e hues of 
water colour have not power to contend with thé ¢ hness of gold fram: 
richly ornamented, snd that drawings are alwayq, gipatly imoroved by that 
separation from actual contact with the fram vthich a mount ensures, 
Jt bae been urged that there would not be space | o the various Exhibition 
rooms for mounted drawings, but there ic a o amewer to sach an 
ebjection. Let the width of frames in present use| be in no way increased, bat 
stiived thus Give half or three quarters of an igh to 8 simple gold bead, 


and devete the m saindsr of the space to mounts of| any toned white thonght 
? y be noticed thatewery foreign water-colour 
@rawing i the presect MxbiblGen le, without except ion, mounted, 


to be reneraliy « at tf 


desirable consummation if there were occasional exhibitions in 
London of what may be termed the old masters of the water-colour 
school? What treasures of art would then be revealed! Perhaps 
the object in view would be still more effectually promoted by a 
combined exhibition of the old and new styles, ay those who 
have time and zeal for such a work be induced to take it in hand ! 

In calling the attention of visitors to particular water-colour 
drawings and miniatures in the Paris International Exhibition 
especial reference will be made to the mode in which the principles 
above referred to are carried into practice. It is, however, to be 
borne in mind that this report is in no way intended as a catalogue 
raisonée or complete hand-book, and that it has been requested that 
foreign contributions should be more dwelt upon than those from 
England. 

It is not a little painful to be obliged to commence the task of 
criticism by saying, that amongst all the water-colour drawings 
exhibited, ‘one by a French artist and a few from Russia (to be 
noticed presently) are the only pure examples to be found. It is 
difficult to select any of the foreign landscape water-colour drawings 
as worthy of special remark, except, perhaps, a drawing by Felix 
Ziem (No. 624* in the catalogue, French section). This is a 
careful and well-studied drawing, good and true in effect, with some- 
thing of the real quality of light in parte, but muddy and bad 
where opaque colour has been used. This is especially to be remarked 
in the sky and water at the horizon on the left side of the drawing. 

It may be here observed that it is impossible to see the French 
water-colour and other drawings properly, owing to the mode of 
lighting the French galleries, which certainly does not seem a 
plan worthy of imitation. It has the effect of illuminating unduly 
the upper portion of the walls and casting the lower part into half 
tone ; whilst the screens in the centre (upon which the drawings are 
hung) are in deep shadows. 

The other landscape drawings, which are few in number, are 
laboured and commonplace. It may, however, be remarked that the 
French water-colour landscape draughtsmen do not ignore tha 
qualities of light and colour after the fashion and to the extent of 
their brethren the painters in oil; still, there is little apparent de- 
votion to the blue skies and brilliant sunshine with h_ their 
climate generally favours them, and it would app ‘rench 
landscape-painters positively shrink from the endeavour to paint 
those effects in nature with which they must be most familiar, i 
cling to grey neutral tones and cloudy effects such as, comparatively 
speaking, they rarely see. Even when they go to Italy, or to the 
East, they scarcely ever attempt to paint light and sunshine. How 
curiously different is the artistic purpose and endeavour amongst 
more northern painters! Think of Cuyp and De Hooghe, and how 
Turner set the sun in the heavens he represented! How comes it 
to pass that the mist-laden and fog-shrouded painters of Holland 
and Great Britain should be for ever pursuing that artistic will-o’- 
the-wisp, the endeavour to paint light ; whilst the Frenchman, who 
can reckon on several months in the year of constant sunshine, de- 
lights in tones and hues of the sombrest kind—many of his land- 

es looking like nature seen through a smoked glass? Perhap 












































old story of familiarity breeding contempt ; and thus, whilst 
the former make the most of those ; 18 Of sunshine occasions 
v chsafed them, the latter und g n 
rarely presented tothem. Amongs vwings 
i" work ready alluded to i logue) 
the sut nonks a bén y irawn 
good in er and ex; ) 
it appe completely I $ gains 
mmeasurably in quality. Pils’ sketches of military life a " n 
are clever and characteristic, but marred by an extravagant use of 
t iination, remarkable even in a h—skies i 
lls, where a wash of transparent colour would h 
g | effect. 
s one I x ats F vho much 
4 -¢ i Tr ara Ssman out sp bd n bh 
e exhibits (391 and 392) a ! »b rarded as 
g is talent. Th ms, indeed, but al 
i t the art of wat r in Frane r there w i 
b f it, both in the num l ‘ y ve 
drawi d. 
But before closing this notice » works of the I 
colour artista, it should be mentior us a fact honourable to them, 
that there vr of ous choice of subjects so 
unhappily rif t their bret n the painters in oil. 
In miniature French exhibit many well drawn and painted 


works, but with a total absence of good colour, t 
hard and black appearance of most of their po 
miniatures by M. Fenlard (248), Mdme. Juliette « 
Mdme Eugénie Morin (486 and 487) are w 1y of ) ; aud 
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may be observed how superior in quality are the two works last named, 
where no forcing of the material is apparent, over another work b 
the same artist (488), where opaque colour has b ntrodaced. To 
endeavour, by forcing water colour, usec por vy, beyond wh 
may be termed its natural strength, and by ta se of gum and 
body colour to make it contend in power with oil, is as fatal a 
take as sullying water-colour drawings on paper with opaque c 
Amongst the water-colour works of other countries a highly orn 





mented “Missale Romanum.” exhibited by the Academy of F 
Arts at Vienna, must be included. Though a most elaborate work, 
it calls for little remark, save for the completeness with which it is 
ried out. The subjects, in miniature, which adorn it will, doubt- 
. appeal to certain religious sympathies; but they have not that 
inherent beanty in themselves as works of art to enlist general in- 
terest, There is a good deal of merit about the water-colour sketches 
of Rodolphe Alt, and they are less sullied with opaque colour than 
many. " 

In the Pontifical States there are drawings by Gigante and Pallizzi, 
with cleverness and character about them. One of a Neapolitan 
Corricolo is an amusing illustration of the way in which these 
vehicles are packed with their human freight, unlicensed as to 
numbers, it is presumed, Palizzi’s study of two dogs’ heads is clever, 
but it must be confessed that it is for want of better examples to 
criticise that such works as these are specially referred to. 

A different feeling is excited in looking at the water-colour 
sketches and studies by Pierre Sokoloff in the Russian section. 
These, though slight, are excellent in drawing and character, and 
are to a certain extent effective in light, and shadow, and colour. 
They are also distinguished by an entire freedom from the use of 
body-colour, “ Peasants Leaving a Village in Winter” is especially 
worthy of observation; and also an “Innyard,’ They are the more 
interesting as they are evidently4ruthful representations of Russian 
peasant life and character. For this quality the drawings of Kossak 
may be looked at with interest; but they do not possess the artistic 
feeling of those by Sokoloff. 

In the Swedish section there is a good and careful drawing of the 
interior of the church at Floda, by Schilander, apparently pure 
throughout. 

In the Greek Court there are two drawings of Athens, of moderate 
ability ; and in the Bavarian annexe there are carefal water-colour 
sketches by Klein. 

And now, not omitting to notice the distemper paintings from 
China, where the charms of the ladies are heightened by baving their 
under lips painted green, the foreign contributions in water colour 
may be said to have been fairly sifted. It ix only right, however, to 
repeat that the notice of many of these works is mainly due to the 
paucity of productions to be commented upon. 

It remains to speak briefly of the English water-culour d 
a collection which is intended, like that of the oil pictures, to show 
the condition of the art during the last ten years, and which, doubt- 
lese, would have accomplished this more effectively in both depart- 
ments had the various art-collectors in England been more willing to 
part with their treasures for the purpose. It is impossible, however 
on due reflection, to join in the reproaches occasionally applied to 
these gentlemen. They suffered mach, on previons occasions, at 
Paris, Manchester, London. and Dublin, by stripping their walls of 
their chief ornament and subjecting their pictares to great risk and 
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* Unless the French catalogue has been much improve | an] correcte! since 
the month of May, but little reliance can be placed opor it. The ovalogue 
of the British section, printed fir her Britannic Majesty's Oo oc " : 





model «f good arrangement and accuracy. 

















some injury. It should, therefore, be no matter of astonishment 


that so many of them declined to be victimised a fifth time. 

Still, the exhibition of English pictures and drawings in Paris 
has been entirely supplied from private sources; whilst that of 
France is, to a very great extent, contributed by the State. 

The English water-colour drawings can scarcely be said to repre- 
sent satisfactorily the present condition of the art in England, though 
there are some admirable works which have already elicited high and 
deserved commendation in England, It is not necessary or desirable 
to criticise them in detail, but the whole collection deserves careful 
inspection; and any comparison between it and that of other 
countries is rendered impossible, from the unquestionable superiority 
of the English drawings. Would it could be said they were drawings 
in pure water-colour ! 

But, though the search for one pure drawing will be made in 
vain, some may be discovered in which the use of opaque colour is 
but slight ; and in that by Mr. Bennett, “ Richmond Hill—Sunset”® 
(5), there appears to be scarcely a touch of it, except upon the 
figures. Why so excellent an artist as Mr. Bennett, who evidently 
appreciates the real charm and virtue of the material he uses so 
skilfully, should have used opaque colour at all is difficult to under- 
stand. He cannot but admit that, if he had allowed his paper to 
tell for the light he required about his figures, the quality of that 
portion of his work (small and comparatively insignificant as it is) 
would have been infinitely better, and more in harmony with the 
rest of the drawing than is now the case. 

The same remarks will hold good with every drawing in the col- 
lection, In Mr. Newton's admirable contributions it is a positive 
grief to see snow shadows and other portions of his beautiful work 
deprived of so much of their purity by the use of opaque material— 
points that Turner would have rendered with the utmost charm and 
truth by means of the most precious transparent colours, In an 
excellent little drawing by C. J. Lewis, “ Evening,” there is a posi- 
tively wanton use of opaque white, especially in the reflection of the 
sky in the water, where the paper, tenderly used, would have given 
the desired effect with infinitely greater truth and beauty. So in 
an effective drawing by Mr. Whymper, “ Hurried Loading,” wh 
should the haymaker’s shirt be loaded with lumps of opaque staff, 
when the paper left would have dane all that was required? Inthe 
excellent boatags exhibited by Messrs. Goodall, Brittan Willie, A. 
W. Hunt, M‘Kewan, Whittaker, and a few others, there is compara- 
tively little use of opaque colour, but what there is gives a common- 
ness to the portion of the work in which it appears, and toa great 
extent injuriously affects the whole drawing. 

Leaving many admirable works, full of spirit and beauty to speak 
for themselves, the fact must not be unrecorded that ~ So truly 
great artists, David Cox and William Hunt, now passed away from 
amongst us, are represented in the collection. There are four 
drawings by Cox, made when mind and hand were failing one of 
the best men and artists our country ever gave birth to. But etill 
they have much of the old fire and charm of pure water-colour art 
in them, The few touches of opaque colour introduced are, as has 
been before said, painful to see, not only because they soil pure and 
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good work, but because you trace in them manifest proofs of un- 
certain sight and hand. Those blurrings in the shadow under the 
bridge and upon the road, in the drawi of “Going to Market,” 
nd on the rocks and foreground in some of the other drawings, are 
such as Cox would never have defaced his work with in his time of 


health and vigour.* 
ere is only only one drawing by W. Hunt, an admirable study 
a dead peacock, No. 59, in which there would appear to be but 









little use of opaque colour; at any rate, it is so conce:led that it 
would be difficult to assert its presence, except in some touches of 
white in the head of the rhere are beautiful m'niatares by 
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colour and delicacy of execution. 

In conclud 
examples now exhibited, 
practice of men of undoubt 
them least Turner's prophecy sh lt writer of this 
report (however deep may be his interest in a revival of the beyutifal 
art of water-colour drawing), would scarcely have written as he hag 
done but for the support of Turner's expressed opinion and practice, 
He feels that in the mere shadow of such a tower of strength he 
may rest in safety and insignificance. 

In speaking now of pas 1 
reference to any acknowledged principle of 
works being generally confined to stadies from natu 
designs for important works, and portraiture. 

First, beyond question in this section, both in interest and excel- 
lence, are the studies by Hippolyte Flandrin for his great mural 
works in the church of Saint Germain-des-Prds ; indeed, there is 
nothing in the whole range of French art now exhibited to be com- 
pared with those drawings for true artistic excellence and elevation 
of feeling. Flandrin was, without question, the greatest painter of 
sacred history of our time. When tired by the din and glare of the 
Exhibition, disgusted and offended with pictures appealing to the 
worst passions of humanity, nothing more refreshing both to mind 
and body can be conceived than to spend an afternoon in the 
churches of Saint Germain-des-Prés and Saint Vincent de Paul, 
both of which are filled with Flandrin’s works, No art-lover 
should quit Paris without doing this. The two subjects in the choir 
at Saint Germain-des-Prés—the one “Our Lord’s Entry into 
Jerusalem,” the other “ the Prx ion to Calvary"’—are more than 
sufficient to make the reputation of a great artist, and every compo- 
sition and single figure upon the walls ie worthy of admiration, and 
will repay careful study. 

1e three frames of Flandrin’s drawings now exhibited contain 
each a photograph of one of the compositions in the nave of St. 
Germain-des-Prés, and five separate studies for figures introduced 
in these compositions, The ordinary visitor might easily pass 
them over, but they merit the most earnest attention. Each figure 
is an example of unaffected action and pathetic expression, Tht 
of St. John, for instance, in the subject of the Crucifixion is simp‘e 
in posé but intense in feeling. So with the —— and 
the other holy women at the foot of the cross, The head of our 
Lord, too, in the same frame, is admirable, No contrast can be con- 
ceived greater than that between the taste and style of Flandrin and 
that of almost all other modern designers of sacred subjects. Unlike 
the Germans, who look at art and nature through other men’s 
eyes, Flandrin is as original as he is truthful. Unlike French 
and Belgian artists, who Kelight in posing their principal figares in 
the most studied and affected actions, Flandrin’s works are entirely 
unforced, and seem to proceed direct from a heart imbued with the 
deepest feeling for the subject he is treating. There can be no 
greater pleasure than to be able to appreciate thoroughly and to 
praise heartily the labours of other men; and this pleasure can 
surely be enjoyed to the full by all who study the works of Hippolyte 
Flandrin, now gone to his rest and to that more perfect communion 
of saints with whom (judging from his works and known life and 
character) he must have ever lived in thought on earth, 

What a contrast to turn from the works of Flandrin to those of 
Bida, who exhibits twenty-eight drawings illustrating the works of 
a modern French novelist! These are executed with great facility 
n chalk and Indian ink. Among*t the best is that of a yoang woman 
reading to a man at a supper-table, by lamplight, with an old womin 
asleep in a chair, Another is that of a man sitting by the side 
of a sick-bed, and some Turks bargaining for a Oircaasian slave. The 
drawings of “The Massacre of the Mamelukes” and “Solomon's 
Wall,” also by Bida, are works of a higher character, and are fall of 
merit. The pastels of Galbrund are remarkably excellent, as far as 
it is possible to judge of them in the light in which they are hung. 
Both in drawing, expression, and use of the muterial, these works 
are well worth attention; and it is hoped that before the close 
of the Exhibition they will be better placed. The studies of 
fruit and flowers, by Chabal-Dussurgey, executed in chalk : 
colour, are excellent examples, and well worthy of being better seen, 
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* In the whole history of water-colour art you can int to no purer or 
better specimens than the drawings of David Cox; and is also an example 
of an artist putting aside his water colours and becoming an oil-painter, 
when, as it woald ap , he craved for a more powerful and solid ~aterial 
by which to express his feeling. During the latter yeare of his iife 
he devoted bimeelf almost entirely to painting in oil. 
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There are three portrait drawings, by Paul Flandrin (brother of the 
great painter), very carefully rendered, but in a somewhat dry and 
uninteresting style. Other French drawings are scattered about, 
but none demanding especial comment, 

n Bavaria there are drawings, by Adamo, called “Un Roman 
en cing tableau,” very mannered Be ng and with a story of little 
mterest, Others, by Pixio, are extremely commonplace, 

In Denmark there are some good drawings of heads in chalk, 
touched with water colour, by Frohlich, especially the head of a boy 
m chalk only. It may be observed that there is great simplicity and 
earnestness In the works from the far north—Russia, Denmark, and 
Sweden ; for instance—qualities of greater worth than the boasted 
“chic” of more advanced schools, 

There is a remarkable display of drawings, both for numbers and 
general ability, sent from the “ Kunstgewerbschule Nirnberg.” 
‘These are in the Bavarian annexe outside the Exhibition building, 
and consist of scholastic drawings and models, representing the 
various stages of study from the cast and from life; also architec- 
tural models and drawings—all showing a very high condition of 
efficiency, both in the method of instruction which produces such 
good academic results and in the industry and skill of the students. 
A few designs are shown, but nothing of note. It is somewhat 
cisheartening to find such good training producing so little fruit ; 
for there is but feeble vitality in most modern German art. There 
is 2 complete and most interesting collection of the works of the 
etudents at the schools of the Department of Science and Art at 
fcuth Kensington fully illustrating the excellent system pursued 
and its highly satisfactory resulte. The object aimed at and accom- 

lished in our English school are much more extended than those at 
Sot mburg. 

Passing on to “ Paintings on enamel, earthenware, and china,” it 

eems necessary to bear in mind not only the principles of art 
hat should be applied to these various branches of industry, 
but also to suggest that a peculiar abstraction of mind is 
mn some instances requisite in order to appreciate the 
results, as far as the art of pictorial design and execution is con- 
cerned. Take, for instance, what, it is presumed, would be con- 
eidered the highest class of enamel works in the Exhibition—those 
by Lepec and Rudolphi, who exhibit enamels on gold and other 
metals, The pictorial art introduced in these works is both puerile 
and bad, as, for example, the “ Angélique et Roger,” by Lepec, which 
is placed amongst the French miniatures (No. 430). Nothing can 
be lees worthy of regard in an artistic point of view ; and his portrait 
(431) is little better. Lepec has also a case of enamelled vases, 
tazzas, &c., executed with the rarest skill and ability, with fabulous 
prices attached to and given for them, yet the painting which is 
intended to ornament these “objets de luxe” is quite beneath 
rotice, 

Again, look at the series of elaborate enamels in porcelain in the 
Bavarian annexe, by Wimmer, of Munich, and other German artists, 
after well-known pictures, What are these but wretched copies of 
immortal works, so bad as to be irritating to the artist who looks at 
them—copies which, if made on canvas or paper, would not fetch 
a® many pence as the pounds which are now given for them! Then, 
what quality is it that makes these productions so readily market- 
able? It can be only that of permanency—a quality appealing to 
minds eo constituted as to derive satisfaction in the possession of the 
Angélique et Roger” of Lepec or one of Wimmer's travesties of 
Raphael or Rubens simply because they are works which will 
never tone with age or fade with time, 

There is, of course, no reason why better art and artists should not 
be employed upon enamel work; but still, from the very nature and 
hazard of the processes employed, the power of the material is 
limited, and the result of its use far from satisfactory in an artistic 

















point of view, This is proved, if proof be necessary, by reference to 
the enamels of Messrs. Gray and Ford, hung with the English 
pictures and water-colour drawings. These are, beyond question, the 
best specimens of enamel-painting in the whole Exhibition ; indeed, 





it would be abeurd to draw any comparison between them and those 
by Wimmer and others. The German enamels have not the slightest 
real resemblance to the pictures from which they profess to be 
copied, whereas Mr. Gray's copies, after Mulready, have much of the 
very touch and character, as well as colour and drawing, of the 
original work, Yet a water-colour copy by Mr. Gray, upon paper, 
would be immeasurably more valuable and interesting, since it 
would be free from that glazed and 







oesy surface which seems to 


fnee into monotonous equality ever and those 
hot tones of colour, the result of occasional and inevitable over- 
firing, with other failings, evident to an artist's ey reat as may 
be the charm to some minds of the sense of permanency, it must be 
permitted to those of mcre artistic sensitiveness to assert that this 
y does not compensate for other wants. It is scarcely necessary 

at it is only to enamel painti pictorially considered 





remarks are intended to apply. Re ference to the elaborate 
ornamentation and perfect wormanship found in the works of Lepec 
and Rudolphi would lead to remarks of a totally different character 
to those now called for. 

Under the same class of work as that just commented upon 
may be placed the porcelain plaques exhibited by various manu- 
facturers, such as the landscapes by Bouquet, and the figure-subjects 
of Lessore (exhibited by Mesers. Wedgwood). These are framed as 
pictures and sketches in oil or water colour would be, and it is pre- 

umed are intended to vie in interest with such works. Viewed in 
thie light these plaques are all but worthless, save for an occasional 
agreeableness of tone and depth of colour, and it needs a strong ap- 
preciation of the quality of permanency, and knowledge of the diffi- 
culties of execution overcome, to set any value upon these productions. 
To come to what may be termed “ painting proper” upon porcelain, 
i.e., the decoration of vessels of various forms for ornament and 
nee—it may be submitted that the general principle to be observed 
n applying art to such work is that it should harmonise in every 
way with the forms which receive it, As these forms are of a well- 
cetined and architectonic character, so the pictorial adjunct should, 
as far as possible, partake of the same qualities, Thus, speaking 
broadly, all landscape subjects and those requiring picturesque treat- 
ment are undesirable and incongruous for the object in view. Occa 

sionally in the present Exhibition you will come upon a vase on 
which a landscape is painted which, commencing on the body of the 
vessel, is made to meander (trees, sky, buildings, and all) over the 
concave and convex forms to be found at ite neck. Can there be a 
more absurd departure from true taste in ornamentation than such 
an example as this ? Again, in the Sevrés court there are tea services 
considered so rare in quality of manufacture as to be placed in a 

elaborately-made case, in which there is a safe haven formed for 
every separate piece of the set. Now, examine the tray at the top 
of the case (208), painted by M. Langlois. You will find it tasteful 
in form, with an edging of beautifully painted and gilded ornament, 
and inthe centre a commonplace-looking landscape in monochrome— 
ae a work of art, little better than those well-known “ ruins” and 
“ views of noblemen’s seats and castles’ which adorn the commonest 
earthenware of domestic use in England. This kind of work is surely 
nharmonions with the setting which incloses it. There is much of 
thie questicnable taste and indifferent painting to be seen in the 
Févres court, 

As examples of the error committed in introducing upon set forms 
picturesque subjects, executed in a slight and sketchy manner, the 
work of Demoi (Belgium) and Rischgitz (Minton’s court) may tx 
cited, It is only fair, however, to say that, though Meesrs. Minton 
exhibit this work, they neither approve it nor propose to continue 
ite production. Figure-subjects where the background, be it land- 
ecape OT art hitectural, is second ‘Ty. groupe of trees, flowers, and 
animals (a frequent recourse being made to the vignette treatment 
where the fair porcelain ground shown) seem the subjects most 
fitted for porcelain decorative purposes, arranged, as they should 
be, with a certain amount of conventional symmetry in harmony 
with the forms they are intended to ornament. Certainly, in porce- 
lain-painting any contention with pictures or picture-making ould 
ae far as possible, be avoided, 

Copies from and adaptations of Boucher and Wattean are the 
stock in trade with most manufacturers, A change from the worn- 
out commonplace noditie: of Boucher would be a great relief; 
but Watteau’s worke are, without doubt, admirably enited for porce- 
lain or entation Tt would be well, however, if the artiste 
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painter and try and imitate in some degree his piquant touch and 
charm of colour, qualities which are now conspicuous by their 
absence in all copies on porcelain after Watteau made either at home 
or abroad, It is certainly worth the consideration of manufacturers 
whether these sources of supply might not be extended. The 
designs of our own Flaxman and Stothard would yield excellent 
subjects, and these of the former are particularly applicable to that 
Néo-Grec style now so much in vogue in Paris, and which, possibly, 
may obtain favour in England before long. 

‘Lhere is, apparently, little resort in any country to original design 
for porcelain ornamentation ; and this doubtless arises from the diffi- 
culty of inducing eminent living artists to make designs for art- 
manufactures; but a delightful little work in Minton’s court, 
executed from a sketch by Mr. Stephens (the sculptor, who is 
engaged upon the Wellington monument), makes one hope that the 
experiment of applying gocd and original art may be repeated, 

Reference in general terms only can be made to the porcelain 
displayed throughout the Exhibition by various countries. The 
visitor will judge for himself as to the way in which the principles 
hinted at above are carried into practice. If he be an Englishman 
he will feel proud to see how the display made by Minton, Copeland, 
Wedgwood, and others proves itself to be inferior to none. Indeed, 
in many qualities the show made by these manufacturers is unrivalled, 
In porcelain-painting there is nothing better than the works of 
Allen, Mitchell, and Simpson, artists employed by Minton ; and that 
of Jahns (a German artist engaged by the same firm) is highly to 
be commended. 

The exquisite finish and detail in all that Minton shows is remark- 
able, and exhibit in the highest degree, that thoroughness of 
execution in which first-class English work stands supreme, The 
same may be said of the specimens shown by Mesers. Copeland, where 
the painting of Hiirten, Smith, and Lucas is remarkably good. 
Mesers. Wedgwood make an admirable display. They seem to 
have caught the true spirit of the old work with which their name 
is so inseparably connected. 

It ie a curious contrast to see, hung side by side with that exquisite 
ware, the daubs on china by Lessore. Be it from what cause it may, 
whether owing to superiority in some qualities of the “ pate tendre,” 
which the English use, over the “ pate dure” of the French, it is 
certain that there is a clearness and power in the English porcelain- 
painting which is not found in the work of other countries. Though 
the English copies after Watteau are far from what they might be, 
they are better than those produced by his own countrymen. 

The great display in the Sévres court, and the beautiful specimens 
it contains, merit, of course, the closest attention ; but the monotony 
to be observed among the French pictures, the result of too rigid 
devotion to the scholastic system, seems equally apparent in their 
porcelain-painting ; and they shrink from the effort to obtain force 
and brilliancy, qualities which are certainly to be had without 
drifting into coarseness and vulgarity. This is shown by looking 
carefully at the large vases of Minton and Copeland, and com- 
paring them with those numbered 56 and 57 in the Sévres court. 

Outside the Sévres court there are some colossal figures, from 
designs by the artist Yvon, painted upon slabs of porcelain rudely 
joined together, t is presumed that this is an experiment in deco- 
ration, as a substitute for the more costly mosaic or fresco of uncer- 
tain permanency. In this light they are highly interesting ; and, if 


they are bond fide enamels upon reelain and can be produced at a 
q I I 











moderate cost, the eriment might be extended with advantage, 
as they have much fresco look about them, and are n r- 
dened with the difficultics of execution and disagreeable shine and 





glitter of mosaic work, 
. faiences of Deck and Jean deserve partici attention, 
| expec ally those of the first-named artist, which are admirable in 
style and execution; but the qualities which their works exhibit 
are not those of strictly a pictorial nature. 

A new process of enamelling in lava (as it is termed) may be 
noticed, but the results are not ratifying in an artistic point of 
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view, Some beads which are to be found among amongst the por- 
| celain collection of Gillot are the best examples. There isa group 
of Queen Victoria and‘ the Prince Consort which really should not 
have been admitted into the ion. 
The painting on glass, exhil by the Compagnie des Cristal- 


| eries de St. Louis, Cristalleries de Clichy, and Compagnie des Cris- 
| 





talleries Baccarat, must not pass wnnoticed, The two first named 
exhibit some excellent painting of fruit and flowers, especially to be 
observed upon the vases from §t. Louis. There is a large tazza- 
| shaped vase with figures in monochrome on a blue ground, sent by 
| the Compagnie Baccarat, wh is excellent in style and execu- 
tion, The painting generally of the certainly deserves 
| attention, There is, however. very q " ste occasionally 
| displayed, as the cache-pot ex) bited by Baccarat. which ise of the 
| sim plest possible f with a gold rim at the top, 
| but without mor g of any kind to relieve or ornamentit. This is 
placed on a high ui of white glass, ¢ ] i 
| 
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orm, Palnted all ove 





without a particle of colour or gilding upon it, "The effect of the 

whole is incongruous and bad, 
Phere is but little to admire in the German porcelain-painting, 
though it makes a great display as far as quantity goes, but nothing 
to call for especial remark in the painting, which is generally 
commonplace in execution and tasteless in subject. From Meissen 
there are some subjects of a Flaxman-like character, which have a 
good effect. Austria has the temerity to exhibit a conspicuous failure 

in the endeavour to reproduce literally a beautiful service, by Minton, 
purchased by Queen Victoria, in the 1851 Exhibition, and presented 
to the Emperor of Austria 

The wanderer round that world of care and labour, the gas- 
ometer inthe Champs de Mars, wil! find much and varied interest in 
the exhibition of porcelain, and certainly among other contribu- 
tions will not fail to notice the Doccia ware of Cinori. 

An er is also afforded for comparing the porcelain work 
of the West with that of the East in specimens from India, China, 
and Turkey, both ancient and modern work, but there is nothing 
further which deserves especial notice in a pictorial point of view, 
and we may proceed to the consideration of cartoons for stained 
glass and frescoes. 

We will take the most important branch first and speak of 
cartoons for frescoes, though perhaps not a single example of such 
a work exists in the Exhibition, as it is not probable that any one 
of the designe exhibited for mural decoration will be executed in 
real fresco—* buon fresoo,”’ as the old Italians called it. 

It will perhaps not be considered out of place if a few words are 
prefaced in explanation of what fresco-painting really is, as there is 
a wide-spread misapprehension on the subject ; every wall painting, 
be it executed in common distemper, wax, water glass, or oil, being 
indiscriminately termed fresco by a great majority of those who 
have more interest in than knowledge of the subject. “Buon 
fresco,” that pictorial process by which the greatest effects of 

artistic geniue have been realised—the stanze of the Vatican and 

ceiling of the Sistine chapel, for instance—has a peculiar property 
| of its own, which eminently distinguishes it from all other methods 
of painting. It ix this, that a fresco is a non-absorbent of light. 
} 





The fresco ground is composed of certain proportions of lime (from 

which the heating element has been to a great extent washed ont) 
} and sand, and thie mixture is used by the painter in its moist state. 
| ‘The wet lime, absorbing carbon from the atmosphere, becomes car- 
| bonate of lime, and, in combination with the sand, produces an 
| mpermeable cement which is formed over the surface of the ground 
during the day's work, and in which the colour used is incorporated 
} and fixed.® ‘This cemented surface has been stated to be sufficiently 
crystalline to reflect light. But, whether this is is so or not, its 
non-absorbency of light is unquestionable. 

It will thus be readily nderstood how eminently &tted fresco- 
painting ie for mura deco ‘ 


ration—cepecially for churches and pablic 





buildings, generally imperfectly lighted, and which are positively 
| made lighter by freeco decoration Where an oil-pictire would be 
invisible a f CECE clearly seen. All other Processes for wall- 
punting, sre h a® water } lass and wax. suffer greatly in comparison 
with real freaco ; but, unfortenate ly, this beautifal material is mach 
affected by climatic influence, as may be seen in the condition of the 
frescoes in the new Palace at Westwinster—a condition almost 





* A frerco-painter can only proceed with small portions of hie work at the 





entirely produced by the bad air of that ee vitiated, as 
it is, by exhalations and impurities of all kinds, It is, however, 
earnestly to be hoped that the rising generation of artists may 
be encouraged to try the effect of this beautiful material in places 
where, with proper care and attention, it might be proof against the 
humidity of our climate. As in the spandrils of the nave arcade of 
many a country church you find texts upon the wall to arrest and 
instruct the wandering eye and mind, so might fescoes be intro- 
duced illustrating the great facts of sacred history. Mural painting 
might with excellent effect be introduced into school rooms and the 
halls and corridors of great houses! It is only in our “flourishing 
peopled towns,” where gaseous impurities hold their sway, that 
“buon fresco” will take no hold. 

If we are to judge of England’s desire for mural painting by 
the contents of the present Exhibition, our hope of the most 
partial realisation of the above aspirations would be faint indeed, 
4s in pastels and drawings, so in cartoons England is entirely 
unrepresented, 

In criticising briefly the’cartoons now exhibited, first in imp »rtane2 
as to s'ze and effort is that by Kaulbach, in the Bavarian annexe, 
which is called “ L’Epoque de la Reformation.” What is to be said 
of this colossal work, which is a type of almost all German cartoons 
in the Exhibition? Of course, its academic power and skill are 
undeniable ; but is there one touch ef nature in the whole of it? Is 
not that single figure of St. John, by Flandrin, worth a cartload of 
such mere conventionalisms as these cartoons must in truth be 
called ? It is impossible to speak of modern German artists without 
the greatest respect for their indefatigable industry and perseverance, 
of which there is abundant evidence in the present Exhibition. 
Still, we can but be impressed with’ the fact that a large portion 
of the work at Munich and elsewhere is in reality a great sham, and 
that it is not the result of the painter’s own true and original feeling, 
but has been done to order, as a reproduction of the works of other 
times. Thus, the German artists have been looking at art and 
nature through other men’s eyes—a mistake ever fatal in its results. 
No one can question the power and ability of the German 
painters; but that their talent has been much misdirected by the 
influence of dilettanti Kings and Emperors is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing anecdote :—Some years since there was to be seen in 
Kaulbach’s studio at Munich a considerable portion of an acre of 
canvas, on which was painted “The Destruction of Jerusalem.” 
Anything more uninteresting than this work it is difficult to 
conceive, and spectators turned away from it in the hope of 
finding something else in the room which it might be poy to 
admire and applaud. That hope was not disappointed, for on the 
walls were hung framed pencil drawings of modern life and in- 
cident, admirable in character and feeling, and full of humour. How 
clearly did this contrast seem to show (in the failure of the one and 
the success of the other) the true bent of the artist's mind; and 
how much it was to be regretted that he should have been diverted 
from it, 

There is a great deal more artistic feeling and tas‘e in the cartoon 
by Piloty (No. 29), in the catalogue of the Bavarian Annexe, than in 
Kaulbach’s work. There are many other cartoons, drawings, book 
designs, &c., in the Bavarian collection, but nothing calling for 
special notice. 

In the Austrian Court there are cartoons of Scriptural subjects, 

and several others of decorative figures the size of life, but all dreary 
in the extreme, from the utter want of interest and charm about 
them, 
There is much to be admired in the cartoons sent from Belgium, 
Those by Guffens and Swerts deserve especial attention. In many 
instances the compositions are excellent, and there is occasionally 
great dignity in the single figures, It must observed, however, 
that with these Belgian artists, as with almost all the modern his- 
torical painters (except Flandrin), there is a strange tendency to 
overstrain the action in the principal figures, of their designs, posing 
them much after the fashion of an opera-singer unburdening himself 
of a scena. Look, for instance, at Swerts’s composition of our Lord 
with his parents ( and Joseph 
are full of simplicity of action and earnestness of ng; whilst the 
figure of the Child illustrates the bad tendency which has been 
just referred to. The same may be said of the figure of our Lord 
bearing the cross in the cartoon by Guffens (202). Another cartoon 
by this artist. however (not included in the catalogue, but which 
is entitled “ The Dignitaries and Merchants of the Hanseatic Towns 
Depositing their Deeds at the Abbey of St. Michael”), is entirely 
free from these objectionable elements, and is an excellent example 
of design for mural decoration. In his composition (203) there is 
much solemnity of feeling, but this is marred by the studied action 
of the Virgin. The best single figures are those of Mercator and 
Ortelius, by Swerts. The apostles and saints designed by Guffens 
are very carefully drawn; but there is too much exaggeration of 
expression in the heads, and posé look in the action of the figures. 

t now remains to notice the cartoons for stained glass, of which 

there are but few examples, and those but of slight importance, 

Two fatal errors seem to possess n n designers in this 
material. Either they make servile, unfeeling copies of old work, 
failing to see or obtain its true spirit and beauty, but taking care to 
preserve, and even to caricature, all crudities of design and errors of 
drawing, the result solely of imperfect knowledge on the part of our 
rreat ancestors, or they follow the modern German heresy of making 
finished pictures on glass, which, when placed in window tracery, 
have all the bad quality and effect of transparencies. This last- 
named error is infinitely worse than the first. Rather, by far, let us 
have hideous-looking saints and martyrs, contorted in a way agonising 
to behold, attended by zoological specimens of terrifying aspect, 
than those polished specimens of inanity which are the natural 
result of poverty of design and an entire want of appreciation of the 
treatment which the material requires. 

Amongst all the art-revivals, none in our time has been more re- 
markable or complete than that of Gothic architecture, the result of 
earnest and assiduous devotion to the old types and examples on the 
part of many able architects, who seem to have imbi the true 
spirit and genius of their great predecessors in the art.* How comes 
it to pass, then, that one of the most striking features of old Gothic 
work—painting on glass—has met with so little real attention, if we 
are to judge from the results, The leading principles of the old glass- 
painters, which seem as apparent in their works as the sun at noon- 
day, are practically ignored in most modern examples. In old glass of 
a fine period no attempt at picture-making is ever found. It was 
never an object with the best glass designers to draw attention to 
their windows by a striking treatment of sacred subjects. This was 
the province of mural and other painting, and no imitation of such 
work in glass was ever attempted or thought of. Their office was 
rimply to dim, not exclude, the light of day, and to do so by means 
of atender or gorgeous combination (as the mood took them) of 
form and colour. This colour was not obtained by a vulgar con- 
junction, in large marses, of the primary hues, but by a subtle 
use of secondary and tertiary ones, throwing in the primaries 
here and there like jewels. Another principle was to prevent any 
appearance of too great transparency or relief about their work. 
In short, to get a flatness, and what might be almost termed a semi- 
solidity of appearance and quality more in accordance with the sur- 
rounding weak than mere transparent treatment would be. Whether 
they could manufacture glass as we do is a matter of no moment, as 
we may feel convinced that nothing would have induced them to use 
large pieces through which the ivy, on the mullion, or distant land- 
scape, could be distinctly visible. 

Those who go to Paris and desire to know what stained glass is 
in its highest state of perfection should visit Chartres, which is to 
be accomplished in a pleasant day's excursion, Those who stay at 
heme may gaze at those old clerestory windows, patchwork though 
they be. at the east end of the choir of Westminster Abbey. 
and both at Chartres and at Westminster there is ample 
‘ pport nity of compari g old work with new, and there can 
be few more interesting questions to solve than the cause 
of difference between the two, It is assuredly one of principle 

in design and arrangement of colour, and by no means confined to 


the quality of the glass, Clearness and beauty of design is apparent 







































* Itis impossible, however, to give unqnalified praise to the results of 
thie revival. To erect buildings for the public worship of the Charen of 





rame time. A freeco in progress in, like @ child's dissected map, made ap of 
piecee of a) Pape: and ev, which are jeined together day by day. 





kngland minutely reproduced from those designed and planacid to perfestiea 
for the vervicer of the Chureh of Rome is an error of the gravest kind. 
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in all the old work. The patterns never seem inspired by the 
kaleidoscope. But, above all, it is evident that the old a ters 
never permitted positive colour to ee: and while they did 
not flinch from the use of the deepest and richest tones, their 
arrangement of colour was so blended as to make one harmonious 
design, and not a disjointed mass of incongruous combinations. _ 

Earnestly recommending the careful consideration of this subject 
to those who have time to devote to it, some notice must be en 
of the very few designs for stained glass now exhibited. Of these 
there are only two worthy of notice, the stained glass which is 
placed in the Exhibition not being included in this report. — 

One consists of a series of studies in oil, by Pfannenschdmidt, for 
the windows of the Church of St. Nicolas in Berlin, the other isa 
large cartoon, in the Bavarian Court by Neeser. If any proof were 
requisite of the error committed in the painting of elaborate pictures 
on glass, it would be afforded by those works of Pfannenschdmidt. 
They are most carefully executed, and are academically correct, but 
completely devoid of the slightest spark of originality. It would be 
far better to hang up these works as pictures on the church walls 
than to turn them into vulgar-looking transparencies in glass. 

The Bavarian cartoon is another manifest error in the same 
direction. Of grim attempts at facsimiles of old work there are no 
examples, : : 

It now remains to notice the few specimens of mosaic work in the 
Exhibition. These are confined to examples from Russia, the 
Pontifical States, Venice, and some experiments recently made at 
the Science and Art Department at South Kensington. 

The Russian work is a magnificent example, which merits the 
admiration and earnest examination of all interested in the process. 
The subject, a group of ecclesiastics, well designed and drawn _by 
Professor Noff, is full of dignity and variety of character. The 
mosaic is executed at St. Petersburg by Michel Chmielevski. There 
is such an unquestionable superiority in this work over all other 
mosaics exhibited that one is induced to believe that, owing to the 
free use made in Russia, at various periods down to the present time, 
of mosaic work as decoration for churches, more of the old traditions 
of manufacture remains there than in other localities where the 
process, upon any important scale, has been in long disuse. What 
is especially striking in the Russian work is the powerful and 
excellent effect of light and shadow obtained, which, without being 
of an unduly picturesque character, adds greatly to the appearance 
of the composition. 

Going from the Russian Court to that of Italy, where the mosaics 
by Salviati are shown, one can but be struck by the poor and 
meagre look of these in comparison with the Russian work. This 
may result to a great extent from the nature of the designs 
supplied ; but the colour and quality of the materials and _ the 
execution of the work must have much to do with it. 

The experiments made at South Kensington are highly interesting, 
and give much promise of future success. The materials used in 
these examples call for particular notice ; for, whilst the figure of 
Fra Angelico, the portrait of the Marquis of Salisbury, and a mosaic 
from a design of the late Mr. Sykes are executed with material pre- 
pared by Minton, of a porcelain nature, that employed in the figure 
of Phidias is a vitreous substance made by Harland and Visher, and 
similar to that in general use on the Continent. Minton’s material 
is to be preferred, as there is a total absence in it of that bloom 
and shine which is often seen in the vitreous substance, and which 
has a most unpeasing effect upon shadow and deep colour. Some- 
thing of this is even to be found in the Russian work. 

The mosaics from the Pontifical States consist solely of those 
performances so well known to all tourists—worthless copies of 
Raphael and Guido, and still more worthless views of Rome, 
Tivoli, &c. The satisfaction derived from a sense of permanency 
must be developed to the highest degree to attract purchasers for 
such works as these, which form a lamentable contrast to the great 
mosaics of St. Peter’s and the Vatican. 

In thus concluding his allotted task, the writer trusts that he has 
not omitted to consider any point of importance connected with it. 








ENGRAVING AND LITHOGRAPHY,—CLASS 5, 
BY JULIAN MARSHALL, ESQ. 

THE art of engraving in the present day is principally exercised for 
the purpose of transcribing pictures from canvas to copper, steel, 
wood, or stone ; and so multiplying the design, which is necessarily 
unique and can only be possessed $ one, and bringing its copy or 
reproduction within the means and reach of the many, In other 
times, painters and designers were wont to stamp their thoughts at 
first hand on the plate, or at most to reproduce upon it a design, 
which was then thrown aside or destroyed. The copper plate was 
their toy or distraction in the intervals of heavier work ; while it 
sometimes served them as a field of study for more important com- 
positions, The sketches thus made by the great painters of the 
seventeenth cent remain to us, a most valuable legacy, and a 
striking proof of their facility in recording the impressions of the 
moment. Many anecdotes are told which illustrate the rapidity 
with which many of these etchings were made. In one of them it 
is recounted that Rembrandt was one day dining with his friend and 

mn, the Burgomaster Six, when the latter had occasion to send 


is servant out of the room to fetch the mustard-pot. 
Rembrandt, laughing at the proverbial slowness of Dutch servants, 
offered to make an entire etching on the before the fellow’s 


return, which he actually accomplished. @ possess the result of 
this extraordinary towr de force in the shape of a slight etching of the 
view from the open window at which the two friends were seated, 
The print still goes by the name of “Six’s Bridge,” there being a 
bridge over a small stream in the landscape. 

The prints exhibited in the Paris Exhibition of 1867 belong for the 
most part to the first-named class; they are chiefly transcripts of 
pictures already familiar to the public. Few of them are o ~ 
designs, intended for the alone, except in the case of the 
eaux fortes, or etchings, which form pies nag ms class. 

Wee naturally commence our 
belonging to the French school, as coming first in the official catalogue 
and as being most important in eamber. In this 
chiefly struck by the excess of finish beatowed upon the engraving and 
by the thought and pains given to the more mechanical parts of the 
work, the effect of which is to give us the utmost perfection of soft 
flowing lines, which follow other in unbroken regularity over 
the objects and forms represented, and too often to give us nothing 
more than this, as judged from an artistic point of view. It is an 
exaggeration, a working out to excess, of the beautiful style of the 
old French school—the style of Edelinck, of Nanteuil, of the Poillys, 
and Van Schuppen—without many of their beau and merits, 
Force and chiaroscuro, so strong in Edelinck, are now too much 
forgotten and sacrificed, in exchange for more polish and finesse. 
—_ plates are covered with minute work, very beautiful in itself, 
as showing the extent to which mechanical difficulties are overcome 
by the modern proficient in the art, but too often wholly wanting in 
the spirit, colour, and truth, which should distinguish a 
print. broad effects of the original picture are too often 
neglected in the attempt to attain that beauty of line and smooth 
regularity of surface which boast an entire freedom from all merely 
mechanical defects, 


It needs no time or t to show how fatal must be this 
negligence in the case of 


The truth of this will strike the visitor most forei pom 
e attempts at copying Correg: Raphael, 7 

with the ints afte Makoantet ond other tatiste ef the 
day, many of w leave little to be desired, The careful n 
of Meissonier, for example, is well imitated by Messrs. and 
Blanchard. The former (M. Charles P, A. »® papt of ony 
Johannot, exhibits an engraving ’ 2 








with his “Jupiter and Antiope” after Correggio, the famous picture |* 


in the Louvre, although there are some merits in the print, which 
nearly raise it to the first rank in the gallery, It is remarkable for 
careful drawing, and for the happy manner in which the flesh, espe- 
cially of the sleeping fi of Antiope, is rendered ; and it certainly 
has more warmth of colouring than most of the prints around it, 
although in that respect it falls far short of the t original. It 
shows, however, great delicacy of handling, and the forms are well 
rounded and modelled. There are not many better prints after old 
masters in the Exhibition than this. The same engraver has a 
print after Frith’s “ Derby Day,” which is a good and careful copy 
of a singularly popular poems. Here he has had to struggle 
against too great odds in the shape of a large, disjointed com- 
position, without any apparent arrangement, wanting in colour, and 
in which the interest is spread over a number of separate and un- 
connected groups. The utmost that the engraver could accomplish 
would be to recall the picture to those who had ever seen and 
admired it ; and this he probably done, Judged by itself; the 
print is weak and ineffective. Louis Pierre Henriquel Dupont, the 

upil of Pierre Guérin and of Bervic, exhibits several prints which 

leserve especial attention. His portrait of Ary Scheffer, after 
Benouville, is striking, though very slight. It is a half-length 
sketch of the artist—a fine head, whose eye seems fixed 
on some model which the painter is transferring to canvas. 
The effect is rather marred by too much detail of dress 
and accessories in the lower part of the subject. The 
picture of General Lariboissiére and his son, after Gros, is 
well and carefully engraved, though open to some criticism 
of the same kind. The eye is too much caught and diverted from 
the principal heads by the details of the foreground, which are made 
too prominent. His copy of P. Delaroche’s picture of Moses is 
already familiar to the public, and is highly finished, almost to a 
fault. His finest print is certainly the “ Marriage of St. Catherine,” 
after Correggio, which is — charming in many respects ; it pos- 
sesses a sweetness which will strike everyone at firsy sight. The 
engraving shows a wonderful perfection of drawing, combined with 
tenderness and beauty of execution. The flesh is well rendered, and 
the expression and manner of Correggio are caught to some degree. 
There is much softness and some colour, and the distance is given 
with great delicacy. A little more force and colour, with less 
attention to mere uty of line, greater boldness, at the expense 
even of some delicacy, would have removed the defect of weakness 
and a patchy look in some parts of the plate, owing to the lights 
being broken up and too much scattered, and would have made it 
one of almost first-rate excellence. As itis, it must rank among the 
best in the room. 

Léopold Massard has two prints of merit in the same room—the 
“ Crowning with Thorns,” after Titian’s picture in the Louvre, and 
the “ Nativity of the Virgin,” after Murillo, In both there is spirit, 
and an attempt to give colour which is not altogether unsuccessful. 
The latter picture is the subject of a larger print by Achille Louis 
Martinet, a pupil of the distinguished engraver, Forster; this is a 
work which poesesses some striking beauties. It is, perhaps, one of 
the best of the French school, giving much of the manner of Murillo 
as well as his colouring. The composition is well preserved, and the 
tone of the whole print is very a, This engraver exhibits 
also a copy of M. Gallait’s picture, “The Last Honours Paid to 
Counts Egmont and Horn,” which is striking and faithful, but not 
of so high a quality as the last-named print. It is too hard and 
cold, the bright lights and deepest shadows being too sharply con- 
trasted, without enough of half tints to soften the effect. 

Gustave Nicholas Bertinot, a pupil of M. Martinet, shows several 
= engravings. First stands a portrait of Vandyke, the oval 

ram which recalls the times and style of Nanteuil and his 
pupils, when the French school ranked very high in portrait 
engraving. This is a copy of the picture by Vandyke himself in the 
Louvre, and is beautifully engraved ; oe - not coming up to the 
standard of excellence established by the works of the great engravers 
of the French school of theseventeenthcentury. But it is a delicate 
and truthful portrait of the painter, full of sweetness and grace. The 
portrait of Alexander VIL., after Velasquez, engraved from the picture 
at Rome, is also very good, giving much of the painter's manner. 
We must also notice his “ Mer aux Donataires,” after Vandyke’s 

icture in the Louvre; and “The Daughter of Herodias with the 
Fiead of St. John the Baptist,” after Luini’s picture in the same 
gallery. The latter print is more open to the reproach of mechanical 
execution than the others, though none of Bertinot’s are entirely free 
from that bright and var cen Mee y which is the distinguishing 
feature and fault of the modern French school of ages In the 
“Vierge aux Donataires” there is great merit, especially in the 
treatment of the kneeling figures to the right, the donataires them- 
selves, and in the heads of the Virgin and Child, The drawing of 
some parts is questionable, but the effect is on the whole very 
pleasing. 

In Jean Baptiste Danguin, of Lyons, we have another of those 
artists who carry the art of engraving to a perfection of finesse and 
delicacy, which is pene excessive, and therefore faulty, His 
portraits of Louis X VIL, of Marie Antoinette, of Alfred de Musset, 
and of Henri I. de Bourbon, Prince de Condé, atver a drawing of the 
sixteenth century, in the collection of the Bibliothéque Impériale, 
are highly finished to a point which exceeds, while it reminds one 
of, the delicate style of Van Schuppen and his cotemporaries. His 
“Tdylle,” after M. Bouguereau, shows the defect and the failure of 
such a style, carried to excess, when it attempts to handle larger 
subjects, 

e have endeavoured to draw attention to the prints most de- 
serving of notice among the examples exhibited in this school of 
engraving, rather dwelling on their merits than on their faulte— 

trying to show in what they excel than in what they fall 
short of the standard of excellence—and in what they give reason 
for hoping some better future for this poor fallen st in what 
they drive us to despair of its ever being revived. same faults 
are common to most of the oars of this French school : they 
have not all the same merits. Tenderness, delicacy, and finish are 
more common among them than force, vigour, and colour. We shall 
find greater excellence in their eaur-fortes, the work of the free 
needle on the copper. We owe to the artists of France chiefly the 
renaissance of this charming art ; and among her best painters and 
designers we therefore look for and find, with few exceptions, its 
most distinguished masters, Bracquemond, Méryon, ubigny, 
Jacquemard, and others, are almost without a rival among English 
artists ; elsewhere they have certainly none, Blanchard has one very 
——_ etching, after Meissonier, already mentioned—“ La 
ure,” in tone and faithful to his model, but somewhat too 
careful highly finished for a first-rate etching. Some parts of it 
look almost like the work of the burin, Another engraver, Léopold 
g, exhibits several prints, one of which is an etching of some 
merit—" Marino Faliero,” after Eugene Delacroix, He seems to 
have sought to produce a Rembrandtesque tone, which is not with- 
out its effect, The eccentric Charles Méryon, an officer in the 
French navy, who is said to have died lately, was certainly one of 
the most distin, of French etchers. He has sent four views 
of Paris only, all of which are admirable, especially the one which 
~~ a peep from the windows of a gallery or triforium of Notre 
. This isa most striking little print, full of light and air 
and brilliance, with the jackdaws flying in and out among the 
columns. It would be only too easy to dilate on its beauties, and 
also on those of ite compan’ in the same frame, We only regret 
that this excellent artist has rot sent more examples of his work, 
which is so good and spirited. ; nM 

Félix Bracquemond, a painter and a pupil of J. Guichard, exhibits 
but one ng—the portrait of Erasmus, after the painting by 
Holbein, in the Louvre, It is, however, a very sufficient example 
of his art, for there is not a finer portrait than this in the gallery. 
The artist has felt all the beauty of the picture before him, and has 
transferred, not the outline, but the very spirit of it, to the plate 
under his hand. The work in this etching is as delicate and har- 
monious, and the tone as quiet and mellow, as could be desired in a 
print after Holbein, We can only wish the etcher had given us also 
some of a own, tevated $8 eatecty peroe See 


of 
merit, One of these is a subject after Van der Meer, of Delft—*“ A 
Soldier and Girl "—which is capitally rende an effect 
of sunlight 4 an open window on the pair, who are 








seated at a table, the soldier in shadow, with his back to us. There 
is alittle crudeness in the effect of light ; and the girl’s figure pears 
too small in comparison with the soldier, from whom she is only 2 ft. 
or 3 ft. distant, owing to a want of aerial ve. The other 
prints by this artist are all representations of cups, and vases, and 
mirrors, of bronze, crystal, or repoussé work, w it is difficult 
to praise too much. We must’ point out, especially, a cup of 
cristal de roche (956), which is as transparent as the o! ject 
represented; and a drageoir of jasper and a cup of lapis lazuli, 
which are equally admirable. He sends also etchings of the three 
vases of Suger, Abbot of Saint Denis, twelfth-century work—all 
wonderfully delicate and beautiful in execution, We can only 
repeat the same praise for his pistol of chased iron and iv: his 
tripod of bronze and jasper, and his mirror of repoussé iron, y 
are all excellent as representations of various texture and workman- 
ship. The similar etchings (966), by Edouard Liavre, are also of con- 
siderable merit; butare of a more mechanical kind. He gives us 
pistols, and vases, and the christening bowl of Saint Louis, pre- 
served in the Louvre, and other objects etched for his work on 
ow “ Collections Célébres d’CEuvres d’Art”” with great spirit and a 
ne point. 

Charles Francois Daubigny, the pupil of his father and of P. 
Delaroche, and perhaps the first landscape-painter of France, has 
sent several etchings, many of which deserve the highest praise, 
The most important of these is his “ Buisson,” after Ruysdael (924), 
a print of charming tone and colour, The middle of the subject is 
taken up by a mass of wild and stunted trees, to the left are a few 
houses, and a man, with some dogs, is following a road on the right, 
There is a power and colour in this etching that recalls the works of our 
own Woollett, while it preserves completely the spirit of an original 
work, He exhibits also a frame (923), containing eight landscapes 
from‘nature; and another large print, “Le Gué,” published by the 
Société des Aquafortistes, which are all extremely good, The latter 
is a study of cattle entering a stream, followed by their cowherd. 
It breathes an air of quiet repose and evening stillness, which reminds 
one of the similar scenes so often pain and etched by Claude 
Lorraine. These etchings just enumerated are worthy of the hand of 
M. ey 2 and will certainly not escape the notice of English 
admirers of landscape. Charles Emile J acque sends fifteen etchings 
(954) of sheep and other rural subjects, which are very clever, Three 
rats, caught by their heads in a trap, are the subject of one of the 
best of these, in which the contortions of their little furry bodies 
in the death struggle indicate a moral which is more clearly enforced 
in the verses below :— 

Ce spectacle effrayant doit apprendre aux gloutons, 
A mettre en leurs plaisirs un peu plus de prudence, 
A table comme au lit, au lit comme A la danse, 
S'ils redoutent le sort de ces pauvres ratons, 

Another of these little prints, all of which are fall of the life and 
air of the country, reminds one of some charming etching by 
Berghem or Panl Potter. A cow is seen raising its nose lazily to 
the horizon ; a girl is leaning on a stick, near to another girl, who 
is lying on the grass and feeding some young birds in a nest, while 
a few more cows are browsing quietly a little further off. Such are 
the simple objects which are combined to form one of these pretty 
little prints ; but there is an atmosphere of quiet, sunny, country 
life about the scene which is difficult to define and analyse, but 
which gives an indescribable charm to the etching. In another of 
these a girl is sitting and conversing with a young shepherd on a 
bank in a woodland, surrounded by his flock, who are quietly crop- 
ping the grass at their feet. His dog stands sentinel, as if to warn 
them of the approach of any intruder. Everything is still, and 
bright, and happy round the pair, who seem to notice nothing be- 
yond each other, It is an ordi scene, made up of common 
materials, and the poe of it is homely and the theme trite 
enough ; bat it glows with a warmth and eeling which the artist 
has contrived to breathe into it, and which we cannot analyse. 

A long and rambling kind of cottage, with farm buildings ; a forge 
with horses, which are being shod by the vi smith ; a flock of 
sheep being driven to the meadows ; such are others of the subjects 
treated J 7, and all with the same felicity. His works are 
on asmail scale, and may appear slight to « careless visitor, or, 
—— more ee may entirely attention ; but they are 

ull of poetry and talent, and we should be in fault if we did not 
point them out among the best etchings. 

Maxime Lalanne sends two frames, one of which contains eighteen 
etchings of landscapes, evidently from nature. The other contains 
a larger and more important work—a view taken from the Pont St, 
Michel, published by the Société des Aquafortistes, This is of very 
high quality, as well as the smaller etchings; and they all show a 

at familiarity with the etching-needle and a mastery of the art. 
any of the small views (959) are very charming, and the treat- 
ment of the houses, churches, &c., in the river-view (960) is most 


poe. 

Jules Jacques Ve sends three etchings, all after paintings 

M. Bida (1019), e weakest of the three is “ The Daughter of 
erodias,” but for this the original must partly bear the blame, The 

“Jew Praying” is remarkable for its careful and delicate execution 

and the great effect of chiaroscuro; a stream of sunshine pours in 

through an open casement on the kneeling figure, lighting up the 
rincipal part of the composition, while the rest is left in deep shadow. 
he third subject is a St. Peter, and approaches the last in excellence. 

Adolphe Potémont exhibits a frame of etchings, which Gonsist of 
two copies of paintings exhibited in the Salons of 1865 and 1866, and 
several views of ancient Paris, The latter are extremely clever 
studies of tortuous — and cut-throat culs de sac, which make one 
shudder to look on, think of the stories of midnight, or some- 
times even mid-day, purse-snatching, and affrays, and murders, which 
belonged to each of these ous passes of the old city. One almost 
reads such tales on the features of the street-portraits that we see 
here, etched by the hand of M. Potémont, 

Octave de Hochebrune gives us some large, bold etchings of archi- 
tectural subjects, which we must not omit to mention, His view of 
Notre Dame de Paris is a wonderfal print, as faithful as a photo- 
gre hh, and equally full of detail, while preserving the 

ldness and force and an admirable colour. It is not treated in so 
picturesque a manner, however, as its companion, the “Interior of 
the Chateau de Blois ;” which is a fine bold picture, though no less 
elaborate and truthful in details than the view of Notre Dame. The 
two facades of the Chateau d’Ecouen are given with almost equal 
excellence of execution and artistic effect. It is uncommon to see 
large subjects of this kind so admirably treated. In woodcuts the 
French do not exhibit many ennees. Alfred Sargent has a frame 
of six which are very good (1007), 

La Rjukandfoss, Norway, is a fine view, after Gustave Doré, of a 
grand cascade and mountain gorge, where a river ee | from pine- 
clad heights comes tumbling down among rocks and cliffs, sli 
with foam and spray ; and his old shepherd, from a drawing A sd 
Pauquet after Decamps, is also very good. He shows a spring in a 
forest, with a — deer, which is full of poetry, after a drawing 
of M. K. Bodmer; and a windmill, after a which is charmin > 
with a clever effect of light, against which the mill comes out d 
but sharply defined, His Bas-Bréau, in the forest of Fontainebleau, 
from another drawing of M. K. Bodmer, shows his power of treatin 
trees : the view is one of those lovely bits of forest scenery, w 
may be seen near Fontainebleau, and is very cleverly executed. M. 
Sargent’s strong point evidently lies in his power of indicating 
foliage, which is — remarkable in the last print. 

Louis Dumont is another artist who engraves Gustave Dore's de- 
signs on wood ; poe, they are actually drawn by the latter on 
the blocks, on w M. Dumont afterwards operates, He give us 
four of these ; two from the “ Inferno” of Dante, and two from the 
“Sainte Bible.” They all show admirable work, and a com 
mastery over the difficult material on whichthey are cat. he 
trees are very well executed in the forest-scene which forms one of 
the Bible subjects ee). 

M. Charles Jules Robert exhibits three ts (989), whic ess 

MM, Thiers, Jules Janin, and 


considerable merit: they represent 
Emile Augier, 

F Pierdon sends two woodcuts, of which ‘‘ Morning"’ (984), 
after a of his own, is delicate and pleasing : he has succeeded 
very in giving the effect of early daylight, and the composition 
is pretty and cheerful, , 

e must now leave the French school, which is certainly in 
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of excellence which it can boast, and with a regret it not . 


at the same time possess some of those valuable qualities which we 
have named earlier in the present notice, and which, with greater 

rity of design, would render their works entirely worthy of the 
highest admiration. It only remains to describe the department of 
li raphy as ey yy ch engravers on stone, before taking 
leave finally of their 3. but our space will not allow us 
to do more than enumerate a few of the works in this style. 
The “Temptation of Saint Anthony” (1027), by Archille Gilbert, 
after M. Tassaért, is a specimen of the progress made by the 
French in this branch of art ; as is also “ Le Sommeil” (1024), after 
Dubufe, by Auguste Charles Lemoine, The latter is rather faulty 
in drawing in some parts, but is otherwise admirable as a lithograph. 
We may apply even more praise to the of Rembrandt's 
“ Ronde de Nuit,” by M. Adol Mouilleron (1036), the picture at 
Amsterdam, which is admirably given on stone in the present 
instance. We must also mention the copy of M. Vetter's picture by 
M. Claude Thielley (1041), which is very cleverly executed ; and 
with that we must close our notice of this kind of engraving. We 
can only wish that our English school would imitate, and strive to 
surpass the French in this branch. At present we are some way 
behind our neighbours in lithography. 

There remain to be noticed but few works from any other country 
but our own ; we shall, therefore, postpone the description of them 
tili we have reviewed all that are exhibited by British artiste, as the 
latter are the most important and numerous, and appear side by side 
with the French in the Exhibition building. We shall find very 
different faults, as well as virtues, in the prints to which we are now 
turning, from those which we have found in the works we have 
before examined. In pure line-engraving we have not so many 
ambitious examples as are shown in the French room; and in those 
which we have we find more attempt at conveying the idea of 
colour, and a greater amount of vigour than can be attributed to 
most of the French prints; while the latter exceed them in point of 
finish and delicacy, which we have seen to be the beauty eal (eben 
exaggerated) the defect of their style. The English engravers are 
content, generally speaking, to copy their subject-picture in the 
maniére noire, which has ome synonymous abroad with the 
expression “ maniére Anglaise,” or in the “mixed manner,” which 
has found its place in modern art as the useful drudge, the maid of 
all work, whose office it is to disperse among the unpractised purchasers 
of such commodities the engraved copies of popular pictures, whose 
production is the result simply of pneechall = speculation, These 
prints are now easily manufactured in an incredibly short space of 
time, at a cost of somuch per square foot ; and furnish a comfortable 
income to the ingenious publisher, who knows exactly how to 
peas to popular taste and uneducated ideas of art, more often 
eading in a wrong direction than striving to educate and improve 
the taste of his customers. This is the bane and the reproach of the 
British school of engravers, as must always be the case in every 
school as often as art is pursued simply for the purpose of making 
money; but the fault les chiefly with the public themselves, 
and with those who supply them with the apparently elaborate 
“engravings” in gilt frames, which cover so many walls in 
the houses of well-to-do and otherwise intelligent people ; and not 
with the artist, who may be forced, by want of bread itself, to work 
in this way to the order of the —- who employs him. There 
appears to be no remedy for such a falling-off in a noble branch of 
art, except papevenmas in public taste—the work of time, circum- 
stances, and the struggles of some few independent artists who may 
from time to time appear, and attempt to produce something better 
than what the market requires. Let us hope that some such change 
may soon arrive, 

e most important among the works of the burin exhibited in 
the English school is the “ Raising of Lazarus” (6), after Sebastiano 
del Piombo, engraved by Mr. George T. Doo, R.A.—a print on which 
he is said to have been occupied chiefly, if not entirely, for the last 
fifteen years. We cannot but admire the indefatigable toil of a man, 
ca) of earning a competence by producing ordinary works suit- 
able to the quick demand of the market, who will devote himself in 
this way, and for such a length of time, to one great picture, and 
make it the principal object of his last and most ambitious labours. 
He is said to have made careful studies from nature, as well as from 
his original picture, for every part of this large plate; and the 
result bears testimony to the conscientious work bestowed upon it. 
The greatest care, and the most attentive and patient labour, are 
evident in every portion. The success of these, however, is marred 
by the too formal arrangement of the lines, which produces the 
e which is technically known as “grinning” in some places ; 
and by the want of distance, the flat, cold, white colouring, and the 
incorrect aoe agg Me the features and expressions of many of the 
principal heads, ese faults make the print an unsatisfactory 
translation of one of the finest and most glowing pictures which we 

and cannot be overlooked, however much we must commend 
the persevering endeavour to keep alive the old traditions of line- 
engraving, of which this work is the result. Mr, Doo also exhibits 
his copy of Scheffer's picture of St. Augustine and St. Monica 
(6a), which is familiar to the public, and is remarkable as a delicate 
and faithful reproduction of the original. 

Mr, T. O. Barlow shows several prints, of which the copy of 
Henriette Browne's “Scours de Charité” (2a) attracts most notice, 
as a pleasing copy in mezzotint of a clever picture, though not quite 
good enough for its original. 

Mr. T, L, Atkinson shows “ The Black Brunswicker,” after Millais 
(1), in mezzotint, or maniére noire, in which he has well translated 
his model, The satin dress is as well expressed as in the picture, 
every crease and fold appearing as naturally as if one were 
looking at the work of the silkworm and loom, and not of the graver. 
The whole story, as told in th faces of the actors, loses nothing in 
leaving canvas for copper. 

Mr, 8, Cousins, R.A., exhibits several prints in mezzotint, after 
opular painters, His “ Midsummer Night's Dream” (4A), after 
sandseer, is already well known, and poesesses much merit ; as also 

his Louis XVI, after E, M. Ward (4); his “ From Dawn to Sunset,” 
after T. Faed (48) ; his “Order of Release,” after Millais (4c); and 
“Saved,” after Landseer (4p). But his best is certainly the “ Maid 
and the M ” after Landseer (48), in which there is much to 
admire : the —_ oe and colour of the original are quite 


a gw given in print. 

r. Thomas Landseer is an engraver who commands our respect 
by the simple and workmanlike style in which he sets about trans- 
lating the works of Sir Edwin, in the shortest and most straight- 
forward manner possible, without an attempt to or any other 
ain than those absolutely necessary to success in this respect. 

e exhibits four prints, among which we must notice the rendering 
of the death agony of the in No, 128, and the successful attempt 
at giving an effect of srow in “The Lost Sheep” (12a). He uses 
the “mixed manner” to a considerable extent, as maybe particularly 
noticed in “ Geneva—Dining Out” (12c). It isa matter of regret 
that so many good artists of this stamp should deem it right or 
necessary to em the assistance of machine-work in their plates : 
the disagreeable effect of the hard, forma), machine-ruled lines can 
escape none but the most unobservant eye. 

It is a real pleasure to turn to the best print (among line- 
engraving?) that can be found in the Exhibition—“ The 
Bedford,” after Vandyke (16), engraved and exhibited by Mr. J. 
H, A. pon oe , out py this shows more of the 
true an ua ualities of a good t than any other engraving 
to be found in the French or En ish rooms in the bition. It ts 
more faithful to a lovely original, and has more of the sweet and rich 


is really adm to most 
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portrait. 
Mr, ©, G. Lewis shows three fair copies of pictures by Rosa 





Mr. Lumb Stocks exhibits (21) a faithful rendering of Frith’s 

picture, “ Claude Duval,” which wal Geabilom be no yopeies as the 

His print, “Nannie, wilt Thou gang wi ?” (21a), 

a better t. It is somewhat mechanical in 

execution, but is pretty an asing in tone and colour. The same 
” (21B), after Wilkie. 

. W. H. Simmons Maillain eg vba of the wae poeee, ot 
Money” (19a), after Mi in the mixed manner, in w e has 
been Ps his He has done the same by Faed’s 
of Canada” (19). 

Mr. James Stephenson shows (20) a copy of Landseer’s “ Shrew 
— the onl as in the Exhibition him; (20a) 
ia,” after Millais ; a good portrait of Mr. Tennyson, after 
Watts (20n). 

Mr, nt has a print (3) in mixed mezzotint, after W. C. T. 
Dobson’s “ Plough.” He has caught the serious expression of the 
faces, and gives very well the idea of the double meaning which 
seems to be intended in the painting. Otherwise, the plate is wanting 
in force and spirit, and is flat and smooth in effect, but will, no 
doubt, be po with those who look only at the subject. 

No. 8, “The Hon, Mrs, Graham,” after Gainsborough, by Mr. 
Graves, is a good example to show how much an excellent picture 
may lose, with those who are not already familiar with it, by being 
engraved, We are sorry to say so much of this unfortunate print, 
but we cannot conceal the fact that there is scarcely a trace in it of 
the drawing or colour of Gainsborough. ’ 

In leaving these specimens of what is now the best style of line- 
engraving, pure or mixed, that we can produce in England, we will 
not add to the remarks we have already made except to observe 
that those remarks were intended to apply not specially to most, or 
any particularly, of the English prints now exhibited in Paris, but 
more generally to the class of plates now usually engraved in 
England, We are happy to see few, if any, of the worst kind of 
“commercial” prints shown as examples of the present state of 
the art in this country. With all allowance for the necessities that 
may oblige trade, and trading artiste, to produce such prints, we 
must contend that they are not what we ought to be proud of, or 
to send to an exhibition as the capo d’opera of the engraver’s 
art as practised in England. 

We turn with satisfaction to #he etchings, and only hope that 
many visitors may have been able to find them in the secluded 
nook to which they have been exiled. Many of these come from 
the hands of set artists, whom we are happy to see beginning 
again to play with the etching-needle, as used to be the custom so 
commonly among the older painters. 

Mr. Hook, R.A., shows “Sea Urchins” and “ Boy Gathering Sea- 
fowls’ Eggs” (40), which are full of his spirit and manner, and are 
good in colour and tone, They betray some want of familiarity with 
the needle, the result of which is a failure to some extent in giving 
the various textures of sea, rocks, &c., with sufficient distinctness, 
In one or two of his prints the water is expressed in a way which 
leaves it doubtful to which element it belongs, With this exception, 
these etchings are very pretty and spirited ; especially the woman 
and child in a corn-field, in the second frame (40a) exhibited by Mr. 
Hook, containing three little prints. 

Mr. F, 8, Haden shows a frame of four prints (39)—viz., “ Shere 
Mill-pond, Surrey ;” “ Egham, on the Thames ;” “ Lord Harrington's 
House, Kensington-gardens ;"" and a “ View in an Irish Forest.” The 
firat of these—an effect of hot mid-day in midsummer, a pool of water 
sleeping in the sun, surrounded by light and graceful poplars and 
overhung by heavy beeches, with a great bird rising out of the reeds 
on the bank and —_ its black shadow on the pond—is at once 
the most highly-fini od of the four, and of the entire work of Mr. 
Haden. It shows a complete mastery of the means and material at 
his command, and a love of nature which is balanced by a know- 
ledge of the proper scope and object of etching. Mr. Haden uses the 
dry-point—that is, the needle itself on the polished plate, without 
the assistance of any acid—to a considerable extent ; and, we believe, 
when using acid, employs it in a form scarcely if at all stronger than 
common vinegar. ese views are evidently made on the spot, and 
in most cases finished at one sitting, we understand ; but they do not 
bear the appearance of careless execution, although the work in them 
has been rapidly done, It is in sketches like these that we see the 
etcher most successful, and indeed almost as much so in plates 
even less highly finished than the present. It is not the province 
of etching to give us perfect, finished, and complete pictures, com- 
posed, etudied, and worked out in the studio, as much as, if not more 
than, in the field; it is its privilege to render the artist's 
impression of the moment—the lock of the pond, the glen, 
the glade, or the river—as it etrikes his eye at dawn, at 
mid-day, at sunset, or at whatever hour he sees and strives 
to catch the varying expression of nature. We sometimes can- 
not help wishing that the etching thus made, were carried to a 
more finished stage ; but it is not always by ae sure that 
we should gain as much as we might lose by the ur subseq uently 
spent on the plate in the studio. Rem dt, the master 
of this delightful art, has left us many examples of sorts ; and 
we cannot say that his most highly-finished etchings are superior to 
those on which less time has been spent. Mr. Haden has felt the 
force of these considerations, and leaves many of his plates much 
less worked than the “Shere Mill Pond;” but we are far from 
regretting the time and pains spent upon this charming view. His 
= Higham, with its calm, t mt water and the punts moored 
+ J e river's bank, is another delightful bit ; and so is the view in 

ensington Gardens, with the grass between the trees chequered by 
sunlight and shadow, and the house seen in the distance among the 
furthest tree-:tems, In this last we have a very rich effect from 
the use of the cry point, which we also notice in the “View 
in an Irish Forest.” This latter is one of the My Ey the kind 
to be found in the Exhibition. It is a pity that Mr. en is not 
represented more numerously, and that the im ons of some of 
his prints are not more carefully selected. f these, we should 
specify particularly the “Egham,” which is printed too black and 
white, and of which we have seen much more pleasing impressions 
than the one here exhibited. We hope we may yet see many more 
works from the same hand. With such examples before us, we need 
not despair of rivalling the French school of etchers. 

Mr. C. W. Cope, R.A., exhibits four etchings, of which the best 
(38) is the “ Life School, Royal Academy ;” in which the chiaro- 
scuro is good, and the principal figure and effectively sketched. 
In the others the drawing is occasionally careless and fault 5 

Mr. Redgrave, R.A., sends two ing sketches (43), the 
“ penenens ” and “ Eugene Aram,” w have some merit, though 
rather wanting in forcible drawing and spirit. 

The woodcuts are generally better than those shown in the French 
school, which sppears rather to a disadvantage in this branch, 
Meesrs, Dalziel show (24) the twelve illustrations of the parablee, 
from the eccentric desi of Mr. Millais, cut on wooden blocks 
with much spirit and fidelity. 

Mr. Pearson exhibits several clever cuts, of which the best are the 
heads of a fox and a dog (30), The latter is a wonderfully elaborate 
— of engraving on wood, and certainly the finest cut in the 

bition, as far as execution is concerned. 

Mr, W. Measom has sent many excellent cuts (28a), scenes 
among the woods and on the sea; and notably a copy of one of G, 
Doré’s illustrations of the Chevalier Jauffre. They all show great 
merit. 

Mr. Thomas has a oe after Turner (854), “Queen Mab's 

1 consider 


pete of Miss Helen Faucit as the Greek Muse, of Charles 
echter, and of Charles Dickens, which are the best that are shown 
by English artists. With these we conclude our notice of the prints 
sent to Paris by engravers of our own country. 

Se Se es Oe are a few prints, which resemble those 
in the French school to some extent in style and finish, They are 
mostly wanting in vigour and epiit, and some have the disadvantage 





of being copies of ures W have been better engraved by elder 
eatiste | soak €s aphacl’s “ Belle Jardinitre,”  Viewge en Voile,” 
&e. The first of these, from the beautifal picture in the Louvre 
(266), is engraved by M, J, Bal in acareful spirit that does him great 





ved in a bright, polished 

manner ; and another (6 ) is fovea Corvoggio’s picture at Parma, 
” The latter is weak and colour- 

less, and cannot sustain a comparison with Toschi’s print from the 


same — ‘ 
M. J, Demannez shows two plates, of which the first (273) is from 
Slingeneyer’s “ Chrétien Martyr,” a picture that is known in Er d, 
and which he has cleverly and carefully copied. The other is from 
Jalabert’s “Romeo and Juliet :” and, though pleasing and careful in 
execution, lacks the colour and warmth of the At i 

M. J. B, Meunier contributes of which “ La Chasse au Rat” 
(278), after Madou, engraved in a mixed style, is good and spirited. 
“ L’Arquebusier ” (279), also after Madou, is a quiet print, tone 
of which is pleasing and the execution careful, if rather mechanical. 

With these we must conclude our notice of the Belgian contribu- 
tion of prints, and turn to other countries, as represented at Paris, in 
the hope of finding something worthy of attention. Those who will 
honestly search through the building for the remaining specimens of 
engraving will deserve credit for a very sincere love of that branch 
of art, and a vast amount of patience. It being our duty to find 
out all the prints mentioned in the official catalogue, and draw 
attention to any that seemed most noteworthy, we have con- 
scientiously made this search, and have succeeded in almost every 
instance. Once or twice we have failed, but more often we have 
found, to our surprise, many more specimens are enumerated 
in the book, Some we found in out-of-the-way corners, behind 
statues, or among architectural designs; some we found, by mere 
accident, in the garden in the centre of the building ; and others 
again we found bodily transported to am annexe in the park, outside 
the Exhibition. We cannot congratulate ourselves cn having dis- 
covered many treasures of value, after overcoming all these diffi- 
culties; but there were a few pretty prints to be found sometimes 
where they were least expected. e shall take the remainder of 
the catalogued engravings in the order in which their various native 
countries come in the book. 

The Pays-Bas send a few prints, of which the best is from 
Rembrandt's “Garde de Nuit.” This is somewhat mechanical in 
execution, but shows some appreciation of the spirit and colour of 
the great painter. It is engraved (1) by M. J. W. Kaiser, who is not 
80 cases in his —_—e to render Raphael’s “ Prophet Isaiah,” 
the drawing of this print being faulty and incorrect. ; 

Prussia sends a more numerous display ; but nothing of very high 

uality. We will mention the best of this school, beginning with 
the works of M. E. Mandel, of Berlin, who stanas first in point of 
merit. He only exhibits one print (26), from Raphael's Madonna 
della Seggiola, which is well and carefully executed, and bears evi- 
dence of the affectionate study bestowed upon the translation of the 
beautiful picture, M. Barthelmess exhibits a print after M. Vautier's 
“A lEglise” (1), which is and careful, and in whieh he has 
succeeded in giving faithfully the various expressions of the different 
faces. M, Keller shows a bond and elaborate engraving of the 
“ Dispute of the Sacrament,” after Raphael (19), and two others, in 
which there is an attempt at softness and te ess, which is not 
altogether successful, “ a Coli” (20), after Deger, and 
“ Salvator Mundi” (21), after the same, In the first of these there 
is trace of careless drawing. 

Mr. G. Planer shows two fairly-engraved prints: in “ Rembrandt 
and His Wife” (28), from Rembrandt's picture in the Dresden Gallery, 
he has given us a tolerable copy of the painter's manner. The other 
is the “Hermit,” from Kouin’s picture in the same lery ; 
Lastly, we have some fair lithographs from the hand of M. Feckert, 
of which the best is a lifelike portrait of M. Ravené (17), after L. 

naus, 

The prints contributed by the Grand Duchy of Hesse are prin- 
cipally the works of J, Felsing, of Darmstadt, who has sent a good 
many specimens, only two of which are mentioned in the official 

These are to be found on the wall facing the central 
“Capture de Jesus Christ” (1), is a rapidly-executed 
print, after a bad picture by Hofmann wey met ow is to be 
trusted. “Nymphes a la Chasse & la Suite de ” (2), after H. 
Stilke, is better. The impression exhibited is from the when 
still onl about half Gnished, but it promiets to be a pretty print, A 
saint g carried by angels to heaven, after Miicke ; “Madchen am 
Brunnen ;” St, Genevieve, after Steinbriick; and a Muse, after 
Kohler, are the best of those of M. Felsing’s works which are not 
mentioned in the catalogue, some of which are familiar to the public. 
They are none of them great, either in subject or treatment; but 
they are pretty ote ey and show the hand of a clever and 
woll-pooetiond artist. The Grand Duchy of Baden sends three prints, 
cnguees b = a ey of - at ae 
f full of detail—a ect ° great town, but ve 
mothenteal in execution ; and two other Continental views, whic 
are better and more picturesque. 
vings and w ts contributed by the kingdom of 
Wurtem! do not deserve attention. Bavaria sends twelve speci- 
mens, of which the best is from a picture, in a quasi-classical style, 
of the “ Enlévement d'Europe,” by Genelli; but the drawing of some 
of the figures is far from being correct, The remaining eleven 
rints are all bad, with scarcely an exception. Austria is not any 
better represented, She sends some few prints, but none of them 
possess any merit. 

Switzerland, whose contributions are to be found in an annex 
shows some prints, of which several are not mentioned in the cata- 
logue. ead gee artists, MM. Girardet, Merty, and Weber, 
ap! to principally in the mixed style, and produce a coarse 
and indistinct kind of effect in their prints which is not agreeable. 
Their subjects are evidently chosen to suit the popular taste, and 
that not a refined one; and ae no doubt, successful in pleasing 
those for whom they exclusively work, 

Spain is not represented by any engravings, she only sends a few 
sg woodcuts, The same remark applies to Portugal and 
to Greece, 

Denmark exhibits some rather pleasing examples — J. Ballin, 
some of which are in the mixed manner and others in taille dowce, 
or pure line. To the last kind belong six little prints, the best here 
shown, after designs of M. Bida, m for illustrating the works of 
Alfred de Musset, These are very pretty and delicate. The others 
which merit notice are “Le Baptéme,” after Knaus, and “ Le 
Bénédicité,” after G. Brion. 

Russia sends some eaur-fortes by N. Mossoloff, incorrectly cata- 


great merit, M.A. Pistchalkine shows two prints, 
one from a Holy Family of Raphael and the other from the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, by Brulow ; but they are weak examples and do 
not possess any ex: 


of whom the only one who deserves notice 
clever and eccentric artist exhibits four-and-twenty 

are truly remarkable. rank with the best works of the 

and of Mr. Haden in the English school. He has given no names 


oe ee ing, 
= little print oa 
two bargemen sitting, smoking their pi in some sort of balcon 
overhanging the river. This is a moet truthfal and excellent eketol, 
. Mr. Whistler uses the dry point, like 

ti yy pony! To 
appearance many of his 
are very few if any prints in the Exhi of 





opport 
jury of this class, having no information given them by the French 
au as to the days and hours at which any such meetings 
place ; and not even able to obtain any reply to 
repeated and anxious inqu on that t. How the prizes and 
distinctions have been awarded among various competitors re- 
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mains still to be seen ; but we trust that English exhibitors will not 
suffer from having had no advocates to bring forward their claims. 
Should this, however, be the case, the fault will assuredly not lie 
with the British jurors, who were at their post, ready and anxious 
to assist in the work of deciding between rival exhibitors, during 
the whole time in which that work was done without their 
knowledge. 


PRINTING AND BOOKS.—OLASS 6. 
BY THE REV. W. H. BROOKFIELD, M.A. 


Hex Majesty's Commissioners are in possession of a report, printed 
at page 18 of the appendix to the catalogue of the British section, 
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left unmentioned ; and attention cannot help directing itself to the 
contributions of Messrs. Bell and Daldy, of Mesars. Blackie and 


| Son, of Mesars. Chapman and Hall, of Messrs. Day and Son, of 
| Messrs, Longman and Co., of Messrs. Sampson Low and Oo., of Mr. 


of which the purpose was to explain how the collection of books | 
printed in Britain during the year 1866 and exhibited in Paris | 


in the present year originated. Independently of intrinsic defects, 
which might render that report a document of very limited 
attractivences, it is probable that the obscurity of its position in a 
very bulky volume may have contributed to hinder it from pene- 
trating, or even so much as coming into contact with, the public 
mind. It may be desirable, therefore, to repeat in few words the 
explanation of the origin of the collection of British books referred to. 

it bad been proposed by the Imperial Commission that the Com- 
missioners of her Britannic Majesty should cause to be prepared a 
history of the social progress of Great Britain during the last ten 
years. The difficulty of giving effect to so wide and comprehensive 
@ project is obvious, There is hardly a conceivable department or 
ramification in social, domestic, industrial, political, or religious life 
but must have had its volume in this encyclopedia, even if a single 
volume would have sufficed. Not an object in the world of art, of 
science, or mechanical contrivance but must have claimed its 
treatise; while in the department of printed books, whether educa- 
tional and scientific or what is more properly designated “ literature,” 
the endless variety that has issued from the press in the course of 
ten years would have demanded the services of a legion of reviewers. 
It was felt, therefore, that the proposal of the Imperial Commission, 
however interesting, and, indeed, with sufficient time, however 
practicable, could not be carried into satisfactory effect before the 
opening of the Exhibition, or perhaps before the opening of another 
century, And it was resolved that the most judicious and practical 
spproximation to a compliance with this request would be to 
transmit, in addition to the more ordinary materials of exhibition, a 
copy of every work, however trivial or however important, which 
bad been published in Great Britain during the year 1866, 
These, it wes considered, would furnish a very significant 
indication of the social progress during the last ten years of the 
country which produced them; and at the same time, together 
with the objects in fine art, applied science, mechanical apparatus, 
the various improvements in provision for shelter, food, and oloth- 
ing, with reports of every charitable institution in the country, 
would supply copious material for elaborating such a history as was 
desired. In order to effect this collection of books every publisher 
in Great Britain and Ireland was applied to to furnish a copy of 
each work issued by himself. With very inconsiderable excep- 
tions, this appeal was most promptly and liberally responded to by 
the immediate transmission of the loan required. Many of the books 
so forwarded were raturally unimportant in character, trivial in 
value, and devoid of any pretension to exhibition except as part 
of the entirety to be collected—an entirety which could have had no 
claim whatever to call itself a collection if any volume, however 
apparently insignificant, had been arbitrarily eliminated, according 
to the taste, the opinion, or the caprice of the person employed in 
the collection. The most renowned biographers and historians, more- 
over, teach us that it is by no means the most obscure and trivial 
——, of any period which afford the least important evidence, 

owever indirect, of the sentiments, manners, and social transac- 
tions of their time ; and Lord Macaulay and Mr. Thomas Carlyle 
have often welcomed a ballad, a pamphlet, “a fall and particular 
account,” which has survived the butter merchant only by miracle, 
while many a pretentious Jistory has been found only to darken 
counsel, The sole specialty which distinguished this from many 
Continental collections exhibited was that it was strictly limited to 
the productions of a single year, so that if anyone should ask 
“ What bas the British prees been doing lately?” here was an 
answer, &t least so far as related to the past twelve months; an 
answer imperiect and inarticulate, it may be, and requiring a good 
deal of supplementary information to make it of much practical 
value ; but an answer, at least, not falsified by the suppresaion of a 
single volume on account of the foolishness of its contents, the 
coarse and blurred condition of its type, the incorrectness of ita 
text, or the imperfection of ite binding. It will not fora moment 
be suppoeed that there were not to be found in the Continental col- 
lections volumes quite as undeserving in these respects of exhibition 
as the worst among our own. 

With what exact purpose, and under what impulse such foreign 
volumes were presented to the public eye, it would be unprofitable to 
inquire. But in the case of the British collection the motive was 
obvious—viz., that the answer to any inquiry as to the production of 
the British press might have at least the merit of being unreserved ; 
and that our best and worst should all be presented to the eye 
together, so that the spectator—or the reader, if such he chose to be— 
might draw his own corclusions from the comparative amount and 
quality of publications in the various departments—educational, 
literary, scientific, mechanical, or re!igious—ministered to by the 
press. Into the abstract question of the advantage or the useless- 
ness of simultaneously presenting to the eye objects which are 
announced to the ear it is needless Lose toenter. But assuming the 
principle of exhibition, which, surely, is assumed by every contributor 
to the vast bazaars which of late years have almost periodically 
brought mankind into a focus, it is conceived that to an inqui 
into the more recent pace and direction of British progress it is, if 
not a complete answer, at least no inconsiderable contribution to an 
answer, to point to these collections, and say, “ Here are prepared 
for your inspection, cursory or minute, the 5000 volumes da single 
year, the serials of the same period, and the 1200 newspapers of a 
single Saturday.” 

lt is obvious, as already observed, that in so miscellaneous a 
collection of prints there must have been several which, if considered 
not as parts of a whole but individually, had not the slightest claim 
toexhibition. These were not, however, very numerous, and occupied 
no room that was peremptorily wanted for any better purpose ; and 
to withhold them would have been to impair the idea and the 
integrity of the collection. It must be confessed that the retention 
of these inferior objects caused some alight perplexity to the jurors, 
who felt bound to deal with every article placed before them as a 
competitor for their approbation, They exhibited, however, no less 
patience than adroitness in separating the tares from the wheat; 
and the inferior specimens were neither so many nor so bad, nor the 
more brilliant ones so few, as to bring down the average of 
British books to anything below a very creditable standard. 
On the contrary jit seemed that the jury came to the conclusion that, 
for general “ get up,” for the combined effect of type, paper, illus- 
tration, binding, and durability—in short, for the collective qualities 
which makea printed volume what it ought to be—the average book 
of Great Britain was better than the average book of the Con- 
tinent, but that there were individual ingredients of merit in which 
we were surpassed one or other of our Continental competitors. 
Particular commendation was bestowed upon the typography 


' 





(placing them alphabetically) of Messrs, Clowes, of Stamford-street | 


and amen Bere of Messrs. Harrison, of St, Martin's-lane; and 
of Messrs. Spottiswoode, of New-street-square. The Bibles and 
Prayer-books of Messrs, Eyre and Spottiswoode were represented by 
specimers scarcely to be surpassed. The Clarendon Press of Oxford 
contributed also some magnificent impressions. A very cost! 

novelty was exhibited by Mr. W. Mackenzie, of Howard-street, 
Glaegow, under the name of “the Prince of Wales’s Bible.” This 
unique edition, with its numerous and certainly very iaterestin 

photographic illustrations, its clear decided type, its arrangement o 
marginal references down the centre of the page, instead of the 
more usual position, right and left; its durable paper, superb bind- 
ing, and ite limited impression (fifteen copies)—not to mention 
its modest price (100 guineas) — a; not entirely unworthy 
of the august proprietorship w its title would seem to 
invite, Mr, Bagster’s series, including the polyglota, must not be 





| prosecuted have secured for him a 


Macmillan, of Mr. Murray, and of Messrs, Smith and Elder. There 
appeared to be an impression on the jurors that publishers who are 
not printers, however acceptable their contributions might be and 
however commendable as objects for exhibition, were hardly to be 
— as competitors in that branch of mechanical art which they 
did not in fact either exercise or profess, The maintenance of 
this principle may have led not to the rejection, but 
to the non-recognition of several highly-meritorious objects which 
must have secured some form of commendation if exhibited by the 
actual manipulator or by those in whose habitual employ, and with 
the aid of whose apparatus, material, facilities, and encouragement, 
his art was daily developing and perfecting itself. One case was 
said to have occurred of a person neither printer, binder, publisher, 
nor actual bookseller, who had simply purchased certain volumes 
and claimed for them the right of competition. But they were not 
so much as looked at. It is no part of the purpose of this report to 
vindicate or in any respect to meddle with the operations and the 
verdicts of the jury. But it is not impossible that these few words 
of explanation may tend to allay surprise in certain cases where very 
valuable and deserving contributions to the Exhibition have failed 
to be made the subjects of any kind of comment, aud so may be 
presumed by the friends of the exhibitors to have been overlooked 
or undervalued, At the same time, it should be added that this 
remark is offered for what it may be worth, without the slightest 
official instruction or authority. 

Mesers, Bradbury and Evans, however, appear in the combined 
character of publishers and printers, their enterprise as printers 
having commenced, it is believed, with the publication, a quarter of 
a centary ago, of the first number of what must not, in these grave 
columns, be called by any shorter name than “a facetious cotem- 
porary,” whose volumes every visitor smiles to —— as forming 
part of the Exhibition. This firm presents several very handsome 
works, chiefly remarkable for their excellent wood engravings. 

In the same category of exhibitors who are at once printers and 
publishers must be signalised the Messrs, Chambers, who send an 
interesting parcel of their characteristic works. Nor should the 
enterprising house of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin be for- 

tten, than which none Wetter deserve the appellation of the 

eople's Press—not more remarkable for the variety and literary 
merit than for the cheapness of most of its productions. Mention 
ought to be made of the provincial firm of Messrs. Butler and 
Tanner, of Frome, who exhibit some highly creditable specimens of 
typography. The only newspaper—apart from the collection pre- 
sented by the South Kensington Museum—is the ILLUSTRATED 
LonpoN Ngws, without which, indeed, an exhibition of the pro- 
ductions of the British press would be wanting in one of its most 
characteristic elements, Messrs, Virtue and Co., of the City-road, 
are conspicuous for the excellence of their steel engraving, as ex- 
hibited perhaps nowhere with better effect than in that well-known 
and attractive periodical the Art-Journal, In chromolithography, 
or colour-printing, the foremost place is occupied by Mr. Vincent 
Brooks, of Chandos-street, Charing-croes ; but ial mention must 
be also made of Messrs. Hanhart, of Charlotte-street ; Messrs, G. 
Rowney and Co., of Percy-street ; and of Messrs. Day and Son, of 
Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, well known for their effective and 
brilliant illustration. Mr. W. Dickes, of Farringdon-road, Holborn, 
is notable for the quantity, the variety, and the cheapness of his 
colour-printing ; and Messrs. Nelson and Son, of mdon and 
Edinburgh, produce remarkable specimens of glazed colour with the 
effect of oil-painting—also singularly cheap, and a ex- 
ceedingly pleasing decoration even for walls to which a costlier em- 
bellishment would not be unsuitable. The new art of auto- 
typography, invented by Mr. G, Wallis, of Victoria-grove, Fulham- 
road, should not be passed over. By this process the artist's own 
drawing, when executed in the required manner, and with the 
proper materials, is im in a few seconds, by means of a special 
machine, upon a metal plate, even to the most delicate touches. 
This metal plate can be printed from at an ordinary copper plate 
press, or used for er to porcelain, &c. Several interesting 
specimens of the results of this ingenious process are exhibited. 

British typefounding is best represented by Messrs, Stevenson, 
Blake, and Co., of Sheffield and London. 

Of printed books, apart from the collection of 1866 presented by 
the South Kensington Museum, the number of exhibitors was com- 
paratively scanty—not numbering more than twenty. Tho aumber 
of contri rs to the collection of books of 1866 was 184, and the 
number of volumes collected 4752. With reference to these, as well 
as to the printing, both in books and fine arts separately and inde- 
pendently exhibited, there is a great deal of highly meritorious work 
not mentioned here. The objects specially selected for remark are 
ey those ey by some unique or exceptional pecu- 
iarity in the nature of the object or in the degree of excellence 
attained in it; so that, although an exhibitor’s name obtain no 
special mention «~~ it by no means follows that his productions 
have been overlooked or that they have not been considered to reach, 
or even to exceed, the average of general quality in a clasa of which 
the British average is pronounced to be very high. 

BRITISH DEPENDENCIES, 

Of the colonial contributions to this class there is but little to be 
said, An exception, however, must be made in favour of Australia, 
Canada, and Bombay. From Calcutta and Madras, which in some 
other classes have done themselves ample justice, the art of printing, 
from whatever cause, can ecarcely be said to have been duly repre- 
sented ; but in Bombay the signs of pro are very manifest, Two 
English and two native houses ially deserve attention :—First, 
the Bombay Education Society’s rt which the manager is Mr. 
John Frith, This establishment prints for the Government of 
Bombay ; and the profits of the enterprise are devoted to the main- 
tenance of the eafaas of British subjects, a preference being given 
te those of soldiers. The second to be mentioned is Mr. Matthias 
Mull, the —_— proprietor of the Times of India, His establishment 
is called “ The Exchange Press,” and is said to have effected a very 
marked improvement in Indian typography. 

But it would be an injustice to a remarkably deserving house if 
notice were not invited to the firm of B —— Fardonjee and Co, 
who are proprietors of the Daftur Akiees ress; and to that o 
Nanabbai Rastamji Banina, which issues books of various descrip- 
tions, one specialty in connection with which is that the volumes are 
creditable in every mechanical particular, and have been manipulated 
by exclusively native industry. 

Canada has the advantage of two excellent printers and publishers 
at Quebec—viz., Mr. G. baretz and Messrs, Brousseau mer 
both of whose houses produce volumes of a workmanlike 
which would do credit to any European capital, 

At each of the principal towns of Australia there is to be found 
printing of really first-rate excellence, At Sydney the firm of Richards, 
at Melbourne that of Ferres, at Adelaide that of Ooxe, and at Bris- 
bane that of Belbridge, turn out books as well got up as the most 
fastidious taste could desire. They print for Government, but 
without any subsidy from Government, of which no doubt their 
intrinsic merit and consequent prosperity make them independent, 

YRANOK, 

One of the firet names that occur to the mind in speaking of the 
Prees of France is that of M. Alfred Mame, the extent of whose en- 
terprise, and the ability, liberality, end success with which it is 
uropean reputation. As several 
engraved views of his extensive and admirabl y regulated imprimerie 
at Tours, with specimens of the typography executed there, were 
amongst the objects exhibited, it will hardly be travelling out of 
the prescribed line of remark if, in the sequel, a few observations 
are recorded as the reault of a personal inspection of that establish- 
ment, 

Meantime it is difficult to convey a just impression of the vast 
variety of works published by this enterprising house, and occupy- 
ing every gradation of soy and omnes a from fifteen 
centimes volume to 200 for no less than that is the price 
of the Holy Bible, illustrated by Gustave Doré ; of which, notwith- 
standing, $000 copies were sold within a fortnight of ita<publication. 
A very considerable proportion of the volumes published here are of 








@ devotional or an educational character, or combining both, tho 
there is a large supply also of works in general literature, | wom 
art and science, and biography. 

It is said that a French lady changes her missal as often as her 
coiffure. Be that as it may, dose isan enormous demand in France 
for prayer-books, or paroisstons, of all sizes, qualities, and binding ; 
and it is a specialty of this house to meet that demand at prices as 
various, ranging from thirty centimes to twice as many franos. 
“Thomas & Kempis” is scarcely less in request ; and a marvel of 
quality combined with cheapness, pushed to the very limit of possi- 
bility, is the celebrated “Imitation of Ohrist,” printed in a ver 
clear, good, type, and bound in sheep, for threepence-halfpenny, k 
very He nee and a Ce, complete dictionary, printed in a 
remarkably clean and legible, though necessarily small, type (cut, it 
is understood, in England by Caslon), offers itself for eighty-four 
centimes; the price to the public, of course, will be slightly en- 
hanced—but, to what extent is regulated by the bookseller, This 
last observation, however, does not apply to the larger and more 
costly publications—such as the illustrated works, of which there 
are here meny brilliant specimens. Perhaps it may be pronounced 
as the most conspicuously distinctive feature in this house that 
quantity, quality, and price are here brought to the last point of 
reconciliation consistent with the mutual advantage of the producer 
and the consumer, 

In the art of printing, in its more restricted and mechanical sense, 
the palm is awarded to M. Claye (62). And such is the almost 
artistic excellence of his work that the most inexpert observer recog- 
nises at once the equity of the verdict of the experts. 

In M, Goupil (61) we find the enterprising and liberal encourager 
of line-engraving. The sums which he is said to have embarked ia 
it curing the last ten years sound almost fabulous. It isdifficult to say 
how far the continued existence of line-engraving in France may be 
traceable to his fostering exertions. He empioys the very Lest 
artists, men who spend years in elaborating a plate. He has felt— 
as how could it be otherwise ?—the competition of photography ; 
Lut, not less a philosopher than an artist, he bends to the inevitable, 
and, by taking up photography as part of his own commercial enter- 
prise, he has adopted the prudent stratagem of becoming his owa 
competitor, 

A very distinguished place must be assigned to the house of Messrs. 
Hachette and Co, (1), which for upwards of forty years ap to 
have been engaged in the production of works connected, for the most 
part, with juvenile instruction ; but which, for the last fifteen years, 
has enlarged its orbit in order to add to its more strictly educational 
catalogue a daily-increasing supply of general literature, Soe 
with what has for many years been amongst Englishneu 
under the familiar name of “ Useful Knowledge.” In the educational 
series will be found a great variety of books which seem well adapted 
to their pur pose—ranging from gay alphabets and pictures of all 
manner of objects in world of art or nature employed in the 
instruction of babies in the public refuges (salles d'asile) onward 
and upward through ingenious copy-books, manuals of arithmetic, 
history, and sphy, to the most recondite treatises of science. 
From theee the English educational librarian will derive many pro- 
fitable suggestions, The series to which the general reader will 
turn with, perhaps, keener interest—viz., that of literature and useful 
knowledge—commences with the great French writers of the seven- 
teenth century. Amongst these will be found the letters of Mdme. 
de Sévigné ; the works of Malherbe ; those of Corneille, of Racine, 
of la Bruyére ; soon to be followed by Molitre, la Fontaine, Boileau, 
la Rochefoucauld, &c, Great pains appear to be taken with 
the text of these w and are elucidated with jadicious notes 
and accompanied by critical biographical notices. The specialty, 
however, to be noticed in the series is that to every author is annexed, 
by way of appendix, an alphabetical list of words and phrases pscu- 
liar to the writer or to the time at which he wrote; so that a col- 
lection of these peculiar lexicons-would supply a kind of history of 
the language of considerable interest to the philologist. The series 
is intended to comprise a hundred volumes, and the expense attending 
its completion will be 1,000,0008. 

There is not room to mention even the chief amongst the repub- 
lications and translations which constitute the various series in pro- 
grees—literary, artistic, scientific, and ——— ; the Dictionaries, 
the “ Misce’ Library,” the “ Popular Editions,” the “ Railway 
Library,” “ Guides and Itineraries.” But it may be remarked, before 
nang to another exhibitor, that a “Note” which the firm of 

esers, Hachette have printed, and which gives some account of 
their voluminous publications, is worthy of a very careful perusal, 
and that it presents evidence, which it would be gratuitous to 
impeach, that. while there is not the slightest affectation on their 
part of discarding the commercial element in their extensive under- 
takings, they are animated by a spirit not necessarily antagonistic to 
financial considerations, although it occupies a more exalted level, 
but infusing itself and its own generous quality iato the commercial 
instinct, and causing it to act in harmony with something highor, 
and leading it into projects which shall result not more in the 
advantage of the individual than in that of the community. 

M. Best is well known as the printer and publisher of what was 
once the rival, and is now the survivor, of the familiar but defunct 
Penny Magazine. The French periodical is remarkable, as its 
competitor was in its time, for the excellence of its woodcuts; but 
in fineness of execution (as might be from the advance- 
ment in the art which a quarter of a century has witnessed) it mast 
be acknowledged to surpass its British original, as the latter in its 
day surpassed most of its contemporaries. It is not —. that 
M, Best has done as much for wood-engraving as M. pil has for 
steel and copper plate, It is said that there used to be an exchange 
of blocks between his house and that of the Penny Magazine—a 
friendly commerce which might be transacted still between Hnglish 
and Continental publish and ly, indeed, is tosome extent, 
with mutual advanta nthe iodical is still alive and prosperous 
to the extent of diroulating 90,000 copies at a subscription of tea 
sous a month—a fraction more than a penny per week. 

M. Hongard Maugé (98) exhibits remarka mens of chromo- 
my an art which is applied with excellent effect to the re- 
prod of painted windows. He is employed under the directioa 
of the Government offices—especially by that of Public Instraction. 

The specialty of M. Curmer (9) lise in mene works, many of 
which are large, costly, and igh! -illuminated editions, S:ill 
mere remarkable than mechan and artistic proficiency ex- 
hibited in the production of these superbly-decorated volumes, is the 
fact of their being in very extensive demand, and the indica- 
tion thus afforded of the current of the public taste, One work, 
entitled ‘‘ The Gospels for Sundays and Festivals,” gorgeously orna- 
mented and illuminated, is priced at £20. t the jury wore 
informed that it commanded on its first appearance no fewer than 
800 subecribers. pt 

M,. Morel (17) is an artistic publisher, employing as his printers 
M, Claye, M. gum M. Martinet, and others of the highest 

class of t rs. He devotes himself much to the production 
of architectural works. He has published illustrations of tho 
Palais de Fon and is bringing out “ Palais et Ch&teanx 
de la France,” “ Dictionnaire Raisonnée de |'Architecture,” ‘ Dic 
tionnaire Raisonnée du Mobilier Francais,’ and “ Monamens 
Modernes de la Perse”—all works of considerable artistic ex>el 
lence, and (a consideration which must enter into the final estimave 
of every object of whatever kind) not disproportionately doar. 

Being asked whether higher publications commanded a 

ior the 


fae be M. Morel 7 that Palais de Fontaine bieau he 
subecribers, at 300f. each. 


had 
M. Lidvre (54) is a accomplished engraver of objects illus- 
trative of i mateial art. "He has a small case of specimens not «> 
well placed, either with to position or to space, as it deserves. 
Meeers. Godchaux and 41), of Rue des Tournelles, have 
h incredible numbors of 


extent, it is said, of fifteen million cop ca & year, Consum “ 
i figures of which woul 
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make no more distinct and definite impression on the mind than vast 
enumerations usually do, and are therefore here withheld, but which 
result in this — intelligible, and, as respects improvement in 
handwriting, really important fact, that a very convenient and 
eligible copy-book finds its way to the juvenile consumor in the 
parish schoo) at the price of about one halfpenny. And it may be 
added that if the same departmental authority which has prescribed 
them for the humbler elementary school could introduce them 
copiously and cause them to bediligently employed in schools of amore 
elevated character, it might tend very much to improve the eali- 
graphy of the country, and might furnish a useful suggestion to the 
educational department of a neighbouring nation, whose proficiency 
in the a accomplishment of legible penmanship is by no means 
£0 unimpeachable as to entitle her to despise a hint. 

In this last instance, as in numerous others, it is observable how 
much the system of “ specialité ” prevails in French printing, as in 
many other commercial enterprises, almost to the exclusion, in some 
cases, of more general objects. And, certainly, it must be admitted 
that in many respects this special and exclusive prosecution ef one 
branch of business may tend to a higher perfection in that branch 
than if the energy and ingenuity bestowed upon it were more dis- 
tributed. Thus M, J. Dumaine (80), of on Dauphine, presents 
a closely-printed catalogue of nearly 3000 exclusively military pub- 
lications, constituting a library of that pecaliar character probably 
much more complete than if the collection had been formed upon a 
more miscellaneous and comprehensive principle. 

Messrs. Delalain and Son (30), of 76, Rue des Ecoles, appear to 
issue chiefly cheap educational books, with maps, and geographical 





portance of his business and his personal character; has admitted his 
workmen to a participation of profits, The principal centres of the 
business are Paris, To Rouen, Lille, Lyons, Limoges, Rennes, and 
Epinal, Strasburg stands in the second rank, and afterwards come 
Bordeaux, Steetiion Grenoble, Caen, and Chatillon. The printers 
are divided into % hical printers—who number about 900 in 
France, of whom 5 are in Paris—and lithographic printers, amount- 
ing to 800, of whom 391 are in Paris. As to copper-plate printers, 
Paris about 138. There are but wy few in the provinces 
The number of works printed in the year 1866, including new books 
as well as reprints of all works, amounted to 13,833, Of this number 
the belles lettres and novels formed the greater portion ; political 
and religious works amounted to nearly 2000; history, geography, 
voyages, and travels, to 1500; scientific works, 1800; works on 
commerce and agriculture to nearly 1000. production of 
engravings, lithographs, photographs ye maps, charts, and 
diawings of all kinds, amount to abovt 30,000; to which must be 
added 9000 publications of vocal and instrumental music, There 
are also printed in France 1771 periodical publications, of which 
336 are political journals, and the remaining 1436 literary, scientific, 
and mi aneous. Immense improvemect since 1855 will be 
observed in type oan and founding, in chromolithography, in 
stereotyping (especially by the galvano-plastic process), in the con- 
struction of steam-presses, and in the net result of all these means, 
ALGERIA, 


Although Algeria presents nothing remarkable in typography 
taken th mechanical sense, there is a moral interest in ro 





works, . J. Delalain presents also a handsomely-printed pam- 
phlet, containing statistics, which he has carefully prepared with 
reference to previous Exhibitions, but not extending to the pre- 
sent one. 

Messrs. Bixio and Co. (29), of 26, Rue Jacob, exhibit valaable 
works relating to gardening and agriculture, 

M. Gautier Villars (25), 55, Quai des Grands Augustins, must be 
distinguished as liarly excellent in the somewhat delicate and 
difficult typography employed in the service of mathematical and 
other science. quarto volume, made up of a leaf or two out of 
each of his publications as affording specimens of the various types 
which he employs, and of the illustrations (in wood) which he pro- 
vides not only in treatises on the higher mathematics, but in 
chemical, electrical, astronomical, and other scientific dissertations, 
represents a large series of important volumes the mechanical excel- 
lence of which could perhaps hardly be su > 

M. Paul Dupont, (18) of 45, Rue de Grenelle, St. Honoré, who 
appears to be employed chiefly for the Government departments, 
exhibits admirable specimens of printing. 

M. Dunod (14), 49, Quai des Grands Augustins, prints for the 
department corresponding in some respects to our Woods and 
Forests (Ponts et Chaussées), and exhibits some highly commendable 
— in connection with engineering science, 

. Charpentier (4), 28, Quai de I’ le, the inventor of the cele- 
brated Format Charpentier, introduced twenty-nine years ago, and 
now a good deal resorted to in England for railway books, preseats 
some valuable and interesting publications, of which the most con- 
spicuous is an edition of the works of Alfred de Musset, whose 

»ablisher and friend he was, Upon the death of Alfred de Masset, 

Charpentier resolved in this beautiful edition of his works to 
erect a monument to his memory. Nor is the result unworthy of so 
sacred a purpose. The edition is in ten volumes; it is printed on 
exquisite paper, and it contains twenty-eight engravings, of whieh 
it is hardly needful to say more than that they were designed by 
Bida, engraved by the best artists that could be found, and printed 
by Chardon (ainé), The work was published in 1866, under the 
avspices of 800 subscribers, of 200f. each. 

M. Henri Charpentier (64), of Nantes, is chiefly noted for illus- 
trated works which have secured an extensive reputation on the 
Continent. Theee, for the first few years of his enterprise at Nantes, 
were naturally connected with the district of Brittany—‘he “ Uos- 
tumes of Brittany,” and other provinces of France; “ The Breton 
Gallery,” “Nantes and the Lower Loire,” &c. But afterwards 
appeared “ Paris in its Splendour,” “Cotemporary France,” &c. ; bat 
still interspersed from time to time with very attractive volames 
originating nearer home, and illustrating the scenery, manners, and 
costumes of Brittany—one of the most interesting and, from not 
being a great thoroughfare, least explored of districts s0 accessible. 
Theee works continue to secure well-deserved attention. The pro- 
prietor has a v large and important factory at Nantes, the 
a and discipline of which are said to be such as to render 
it worthy of a visit of inspection, 

It would be a blameable omission to leave entirely unmentioned 
the firm of Messrs. Rosa and Bouret (67), Rue Visconti, not so 
much for any distinguishing pecaliarity either in the literary or the 
mechanical quality of their publications (with which, however, it is 
not for ope moment insinuated that there is any fault to fiad) as 
because of the very singular market for which those publications are, 
it is understood, exclusively prepared. That market is the Spanish- 
speaking portions of Mexico and South America, The works pre- 
pared for shipment to these districts are of the most miscellaneous 
character conceivable. They meet with a ready and remunerative 
sale, It is eaid that the firm have thirty-two houses, or, perhaps, 
small stalls or magazines, in Mexico alone. It would be interesting, 
if practicable, to trace out how so special and peculiar a commerce 
originated, and how it comes to be exclusively in the hands of the 
very respectable gentlemen here mentioned. Meantime, it seems 
well to mention it asa ——— of trade and as an instance 
of the singular and unthought-of outlets that present themselves for 
human activity. 

M. Appel exhibits a conspicuous series of emblematic labels and 
advertising affiches, which effect the somewhat difficult combination 
of sufficient showiness to attract attention and sufficient good taste 
to retain it. 

It would be unpardonabie to omit mentioning the productions of 
the Imprimerie Impériale as amongst the best typographical objects 
in the Exhibition, The es ent itself is one of the most 
interesting sights, even in Paris, It employs about 900 workera, of 
whom 530 are men ; 340 women and girls ; and 80 boys. It has two 
steam-engines of 25-horse power ; -— of which, however, 
is in uee at the same time, its colleague being reserved in case of 
accident, It consumes 500 reams or 250,000 sheets per day, and 
engages twenty-seven steam and eighty manual presses. Nine 
machines are em ed in typefounding, and excellent type they 
seem to produce, The whole es t is in the best possible 
working order, Perhaps the most jar feature in it is a con- 
siderable-sized room, of which the walls are entirely covered with 
o——_ ——— re many drawers, in — — dep ited, in 
types ir cut, the alphabets of near one hundred langaages 
and dialects of Tanguages. 

Several typefounders exhibit in the French section specimens of 
printing from their t Amongst those of the more commend- 
able character are the pr roductions of M. F. B. Loeulliet, Rue du 
Jardinet (11); Mesars. t and a? a Visconti (17); 

and Co., Rue Madam (30) ; and M, Derriey, Rue Notre- 
Dame-des-Champs (6). 

Before —yy i ye section, the following observations, 
extracted from a report upon this class, may be sufficiently 
interesting to persons interested in the trade to justify their insertion 


the nd work the day. 
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attendants on the machines earn — 4f.a 
employed as assistants receive from 1f, to Lf. aday, Wages in 
cent 


the provinces are about 30 The em- 
ployment of women in _ SS after ha encoun- 
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tered great opposition, 
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same as thoee of the men, The great printers have established 
relief funds ; but only one in Paris, equally prominent for the im- 








sympt of social pro as Arab copy-books and other provision 
for instructing the rising generation of the natives of the colony, 
which gives twelve exhibitors. 


THE NET HERLANDS, 

Amongst the exhibitors from the Netherlands, nineteen in number, 
must be noted Mr, Sythoff, who shows books in Chinese, Japanese, 
and other Oriental languages, with which the Datch were in some 
degree familiar for a considerable time before our own country 
became acquainted with them, A similar description of volumss is 
presented by Mr. Brill, of Leyden, and by Messrs, Enschedi and Son, 
of Haarlem, 

BELGIUM, 

Lime pe fae Belgium Na ye! an interesting 
assortment o ooks, an er typography. 
The two most remarkable features, however, in the ocllastion an, 
first, the combined cheapness and quality of the books ; and, second, 
the large proportion of religious books and missals that are to be 
found among them—indicating a corresponding element in the 
public demand, Both these features are conspicuous in the cases 
of Messrs. Brepois and Diercks (Turnhout) and of Mr. H, Dessain, 
the proprietor of a very old-established house at Malines, For good 
and careful printing, however, as seen from a mechanical point of 
view, no exhibitor in this class, perhaps, deserves more honourable 
mention than Mr. C. Annoot-Braeckman, of Gand. All the objects in 
his case are presented for exhibition, it is believed, now for the first 
time ; nor does there seem any reason to doubt the honest boast of the 
exhibitor that they are fair average specimens of his habitual and 
ordinary workmanship, and as little specially got up for this great 
occasion as it was in human nature to content itself with. As a 
typographical curiosity, “ The Annals of the Elzevir Press’ deserves 
particular notice. Some mathematical treatises are remarkably well 
printed; and a collection of the books published by the Flemish 
Libliophilist Society will not be passed over by those who take an 
interest in printing and its progress, Mr. C. Lelong, of Brussels, 

resents very creditable specimens of wood-engraving, and of prayer- 
. ks in French, Fiemish, and Spanish, prettily got up and singularly 
cheap. 
PRUSSIA, 

The Royal Press of Berlin exhibits good specimens of surface- 
printing for {maps by heliography. The person in attendance was 
chary of information as to the particulars of this process; but the 
result, as represented in the maps and bank-notes exhibited, was 
satisfactory. Messrs. Wieweg and Son, of Brunswick (13), are 
renowned throughout Europe for the excellence of their scientific 
yublications. For t »*hy in its mechanical sense probably Mr. 
Jecker, of Berlin (7), is not ee in Germany. His ‘' Evangile,” 
“The Works of Frederick the reat,” and “ Danté,” deserve par- 
ticular attention. In the very highest rank of printing-houses, not 
of Germany only, but of Europe, must be placed that of Messrs. 
F, A. Brockhaus and Sons, of Leipsic. Their establishment is repre- 
sented to be upon a considerable scale, and to comprise a very choice 
and still extensive store of both German and foreign publications. 
They have a type-foundry of six furnaces and twelve machines ; 
they employ ten manual and seventeen steam presses; they have 
ample apparatus for various kinds of stereotype, as well as for the 
galvano-plastic process, apes with all needful appliances for 
various other branchee—such as lithography, wood-engraving, book- 
binding—of their comprehensive enterprise ; and they find employ- 
ment for nearly 600 hands. In a case of objects so well selected as 
theirs there are few but must prove interesting to some observer or 
another, according to the bias of his mind. The assortment is mis- 
cellaneous, but remarkable for its apparent tone of substantial 
utility. If it be desirable that one work should be specified where 
so many deserve mention, probably the one most obvious for such 
distinction may be the “Oonversation Dicti "better, 
however, known, even in England, by its native ation, 
“ Conversations Lexicon"—of which no fewer than three hundred 
thousand copies are in circulation. An eleventh edition is now 
issuing, and is to be completed towards the end of next year. It is 
believed that this work has had the effect of turning a considerable 
— of the literature of Germany into a peculiar channel, which 
irects itself to the popularising of science. Bat in the exhibition 
by Messrs. Brockhaus there are, in truth, few objects to which 
special mention would be inappropriate; and no house could more 
suitably sustain their position as the representative of their owa 
branch of commerce in Leipsic, which has so long been the great 
Continental emporium of printed literature and science. 

Messrs. Giesecke and Devrient, of Leipsic (22), produce a great 
assortment of decorative printing, in almost all its varieties of typo- 
fraphy, lithography, engraving, and galvano- ic imp ons. 

ir speciality, however, or at least the one which it is best worth 
while to point out to British emulation, is that of having raised a 
peculiarly trivial and unimportant class of printing—viz., labels, 
affichés of advertisement, posting bills, and the like, to a really 
artistic branch of trade, characterised by a considerable degree of 
attractivenese both in emblematic devices and in form and colour ; 
so that the victim of a puffing announcement has at least the con- 
solation, however slender, of having been imposed upon by somethia 
pretty. With these the productions in the same line of the Frenc 
exhibitor, M. F. Appel, very creditably compete, and have been 
already mentioned, There are some however, not far distant 
from these, but originating in another and more insulated quarter, 
sufficiently resembling them to suggest comparison, but not 
sufficiently attractive to sustain it. 

The type-foundries of Messrs, Trowwitzsch and Son, of Berlin (8), 
and of Mr, Dresler, of Frankfort-on-the-Maine (19), appear to supply 
excellent type. 

The printed music of Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel, of Leipsiz (18), 
merits commendation, but should, according to arrangemat, be con- 
sidered in claas 10, to which, perhaps, it more properly belongs. 

HESSE- DARMSTADT, 

From the duchy of Hease-Darmstadt there are but three exhibitors, 
all, however, highly creditable :—Mr, Keller, of Geissen 
especially in letterpress ; Mr. Koehler, of Darmstadt, for engravings 


and chromoli ; and M. Be: of Darmstadt (1 for 
ee may probably attract attention in 
an le 


BADEN, 


In the three exhibitions in this olass from Baden there is little 
that challenges particular observation, 


BAVARIA, 
Among eleven exhibitors from Bavaria the 


srtistic, as displayed in sundry specimens of ol 
&o, Revenh Leanaoomeale queen missals and 
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works are scarcely an exception to this prevailing quality. As ia 
Belgium, the cheapness of some of these articles ‘is extraordinary. 
Mr. Brackman, of Munich (8) ; Mr. Pustel, of Ratisbon (7); and Mr. 
Kosel, of Kempten (8), are conspicuous, 

WIRTEMBERG, 

Wirtemberg—as represented by its capital, Stutgard—ha: lon 
maintained in the south of Germany that supremacy in the boo 
trade which Leipsic holds undisputed in the north. The northern 
emporium boasts the house of Brockhans; Stutgard, that of Cotta 
(2), 80 well known for his edition of the German classics, From the 
honourable prominence which he secured years ago he has not 
receded, but continues to be the efficient representative of the 
literary commerce of southern Germany. In the fine arts, Messrs. 
Ebner and Seubert, of Stutgard (5), are conspicuous; and the 
lighter kinds of literature are advantageously exhibited by Mr. 
Hallberger, also of Stutgard (8). But there is, probably, n> more 
interesting object in this section than the Bible printed in relief for 
the blind by the Wirtemberg Bible Society, in sixty-thre> volumes, 
price only £5 2s. 10d. The cheapness and utility of this valuable 
production may justify the following notice of it, extract21 from the 
descriptive catalogue :— ; 

“The printing of this bible was begun with the Gospel of St. Luke, 
about the year 1840, Then the Psalms were printed, and subse- 
quently the whole of the New Testament. The latter was completed 
in fifteen volumes in the month of August, 1859. In the spring of 
1863 the whole of the Scriptures was issued, in sixty-three volumes, 
and in a number of copies sufficient to satisfy the wants of all the 
blind in Germany. Till the year 1856 the printing was executed 
at Stutgard. After this time Mr. Alphonse Kéchlin, director ef 
the asylum for the blind at IUzach, in Alsace, who is himself blind, 
took it into his hands. The several books of this bible were disposed 
of singly in about 5000 copies—viz., in 1861, 261 cepies; 1862, 
339; 1863, 738; 1864, 201; 1865, 566; 1866, 806. Of these 5000 
copies, Wirtemberg took about 1000; the rest were sent for the 
most part to Prussia, Saxony, Hanover, Bavaria, Frankfort; and a 
smaller number also to Switzerland, to Alsace, and to Russia. A 
complete copy was sent, upon demand, to China. The copies were 
mostly sold at a price covering two thirds of the expense; bat 
many were given away gratuitously. The large, familiar Latia 
letters which have been chosen for the printing of this bible have 
this advantage—viz., that such blind persons as at a former time 
enjoyed the gift of sight and knew their alphabet, will at once 
recognise these characters ; and thet those born blind can be easily 
taught by anybody acquainted with them,—even by children. These 
are advantages which neither the system of Moon (using a kind of 
stenographic character) nor the system of Braille (sometimes called 
the dotting system) possess, for both of them require to be learned 
anew by the teacher, like a new alphabet.” 


AUSTRIA, 

From Austria forty-two exhibitors contribute many interesting 
objects, amongst the most prominent—even if the less important— 
of which are the Interiors of the Palaces of Vienna and Schoeabruaa, 
executed in coloured lithography by the Imperial Press of Vieana 
(1). A more remarkable issue from the same establishment, and 
unique for its historic and artistic interest, is a brilliant work, illus- 
trated in chromolithography of very high charac‘er, representing 
the vestments, jewels, and other regalia of German Sovereigns, 
from the remotest days accessible to research. The liaguist will 
hardly fail to be attracted by the specimens of the types employed 
in the languages of Turkey, of Persia, of Thibet, of Arabia, of 
Greece, of Portugal, as well as in the Zend and Hebrew tongu:s; 
all which have been cut and founded (as in Paris) within the walls 
of the Imperial Press, But it is probable that a more really sub- 
stantial service has been rendered to social progress in a very uapre- 
tending volume upon stenography as applied to telegraphic comm 2ni- 
cation, from which considerable results are not only not impossible, but 
by no means improbable. The name of this little book is “ Ovster- 
reichische Blatter fiir Stenographie.” “‘ The Voyages of Discovery of 
the Austrian Frigate Novara in the years 1857-8-9"’ is a beautifully- 
illustrated work. : 

Mr. Braumuller, of Vienna (2), enjoys a well-deserved repu- 
tation for his scientific publications ; Mr. old, jan., also of Vienna 

14), for every variety, as indicated in his copious catalogae. Mr. F. 

aterno, of Vienna (30) presents attractive objects in copper-plate, 
lithography, and chromolithography ; those last mentioned especially 
being of such extraordinary cheapness as not to be above the purse 
and cottage of the peasant, and ye quite pretty enough for a leas 
homely destination, In the same branch of — AS rom olitho- 
graphy) must be mentioned Messrs. Reiffenstein and Oo,, of Vieana 
(82); Mr, Neumann, of Vienna (29); and Mr. Holtzel, of Olmate ; all 
of w ce coloured pictures of singular cheapness and con- 
siderable beauty. 2 ; ’ 

Amongst other creditable specimens of printing, Mr. Zamarski, of 
Vienna (42), presents a Hebrew Bible of admirable execution. 


SWITZERLAND, 

In this class Switzerland is but imperfectly represented. There 
are, indeed, but eight exhibitors, of whom Mr. Bridel, of Laussanne 
(t), may be mentioned for creditable books; and Mr. Brunhofer, of 

’ Boleure (2), for pretty views in water colour, 
SPAIN, 

The exhibitors for Spain are only nine in number, but among them 
ia one of first-rate exce viz., Mr. Riva de Neyra, of Madrid 
(7), who contributes the works of Cervantes and a small edition 
of at which would do credit to any printer. Measrs. 
Gorchs Casadevall, of Barcelona (6), show a large edition of 
a which the execution does not excead the pre- 
tension, The Ministry of the Interior sends the works of the com- 
mission organised for the publication of the monumental remains in 
Spain—a project certainly of interesting and extensive purpose, and 
one which might be expected to ealist into its service very efficieat 


PORTUGAL. 

P furnishes only four exhibitors in this clasa, but of thes 
four each one deserves highly-favourable mention. It was with 
visible gratification that the jury found themselves of one mind in 
their commendation of the a of the —_ im — of the 
arts of peace in a country whose geographical an cal position 
imposes some degree of ‘wholessene restraint w ess beneficial if 
more dazzling kinds of enterprise. It was that the typ>- 

phy of 4 A is nowhere excelled. Nor is this just tribute to 
be paid only to national establishment, though that is naturally 
the most prominent of the printing-houses of Lisbon. It is evident 
that the individual exhibitors take pride in their and do it con- 
acientiously and well, OCreditable specimens are contributed 
from the t press of Goa, to which Portugal gave the art of 
printing precisely three hundred and seven years ago. 

GRERCB, 

It may excite a moment's —— when it is remembered how 
much smaller a number of exhibitors some larger couatries have 
fewer than ten to indicate the 


newspapers, but is fortified by the example—or 
the imitation—of a country which, in its day, has not beea satirely 


without influence in furnishing mankind models for emula:ion. 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY. 

The imens from Deni Sweden, and Norway had 
been dg ay Ten Sian was 9 eation' ty in 
—_ them. pography illustrations r noo 
Lano, Co ys good. The “8 Ancient ro 
Modern,” of , of Stockholm, and the “8S lection of 
Norwegian | terature of the !ast er, of Mr. Bottea Hansen, 
are interesting. But all the objects these kingdoms wer sceu 
at a disadvan 


8), merits distinction both for his moveable and stereotype. 
Lehman also, of Senesiindin, Ganda eullable Gyecimens et 
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rinting ; as does the pease establishment of the Finland 
Laeneay Society of Helsingfors (6); and Mr. Golovine, cf St, 
Petersburg (4). But there is com vely little in this class 
of the Russian section which calls for special observation, 
ITALY, 
To the prevailing mediocrity of the fifty-three Italian 
exhibitors Mr. Pomba, of Turin (3), is an exception. His is 
robably the first house in Italy ; and it has produced several 
Ene works, There isa moral interest, if no great typogra- 
phical excellence, in the production of the “ Pares Mechi- 
taristes ” of St. Lazare at Venice, a fraternity of the Armenian 
communion who support their institution by printing. It 
appears that “Mechitar” (the Armenian equivalent to 
“Consoler”) is a kind of title assumed by, or conferred upon, 
various Armenian celebrities, the most renowned of the 
name having been Peter Mechitar, the founder of this 
monastery, who originated a printing press in it for Armenian 
literature, translated the Bible into that language, and, after 
various vicissitudes, died in Venice, 1849, aged seventy-four. 
The works, translated and original, printed by this frater- 
nity are very numerous and almost as miscellaneous. They 
comprise the Bible, an A B C book, the 4th canto of “ Childe 
Harold,” “Telemachus,” Armenian grammars and lexicons, 
Goldsmith's “Rome,” “Paul and Virginia,” “Thomas a 
Kempis,” several European ammars and dictionaries, 
“Homer,” “Horace,” “ Virgil,” “ Paradise Lost,” and 
“ Plutarch’s Lives.” These, with at least 400 more in the 
Armenian tongue, bear witness that the good fathers have 
employed their learned leisure not unprofitably, and afford 
a glimpse into an obscure, but not insignificant, sphere of 
human industry sufficiently interesting, perhaps, to justify 
this slight digression. Mr, Lemonier, of Florence (19), sends 
a selection from a very varied and extensive library, Mr, 
Sonzogno, of Milan (31), enjoys the distinction of being 
publisher of thirteen illustrated and two plain newspapers, 
EGYPT, 

His Highness the Viceroy of Egypt contributes remarkable 
epecimens from the Government press at Boulak, accom- 
panied by treatises, both in print and manuscript, on subjects 
so incongruous and miscellaneous, though important, that it 
might look almost like jesting to recite them. Conspicuous 
amongst them are those on medical and veterinary practice, 
on various sciences, with poetical and religious works sug- 
gestive of interesting social considerations in connection 
with the venerable soil of Egypt. 

UNITED STATES, 

If the United States have not contributed so much that is 
remarkable to this as to come other classes in the Exhibition nobody 
will attribute it to a deficiency of activity and enterprise in this as 
in all other industries. Mr. D, Appleton, of New York (7), appears 
to be producing an important work under the name of the New 
American Cyclopedia. e National Bank-Note Company show 
characteristically excellent specimens of their peculiar productions, 

PAPAL STATES, 
The Papal States contribute nothing whatever to this class, 
HAWAII, 


But to those who measure the importance of an object not so 
much by the large figures which may be required to express its bulk, 
its weight, its force, its cost, as by the evidence it supplies of the 
advancement of humanity in that moral amelioration which is the 
best result of matesial progress, there is perhaps no portion of this 
huge bazaar which will be viewed with kindlier interest than that 
contributed by the remote kingdom of Hawaii, the landof a lady, whose 
nameis familiar to English ears, and who won golden opinions from 
all sorts of people daily while she stayed among us, under the title 
of Queen Emma, one of the Queens Dowager of the islands, and 
sister-in-law to the present King Kamehameha V., who succeeded 
his-brother, her deceased husband, in 1863, It is not 


uite ninet 

years since Captain Cooke was clubbed to death upon the principal 
Of these islands by a horde of naked savages, no better and no worse 
than other Polynesian aborigines. There seems no reason to believe 
that the tragic fate of this noble seaman was aggravated by the 
consummation of human ferocity and degradation ; for he had 
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friends and admirers among the natives, who did such honour as 
they could to his remains, But still, neither those who, under some 
casual irritation, were his murderers, nor his friends were in any 
respect superior to the neighbouring tribes, whose most appetising 
esculent when they could not fasten a quarrel on a wife or on a 
grandfather was a prisoner of war. It is but forty years since the 
rudiments of Christianity—partly the cause, no doubt, and partly 
the pretext of incidental elements of civilisation—began to 
insinuate themselves by very slow and up-hill paths into these and 
other not very distant groups of islands, In those days their con- 
tributions to a museum or exhibition would have been their uncouth 
instruments of slaughter, with fish bones for iron; their terrible 
clubs ; their ghastly grinning trophies of war; and, for the less 
repulsive decorations of peace, pendants of finger bones, that had 
strangled the wearer’s intended, and necklaces of teeth that had 
masticated her relations. The articles exhibited to day are several 
newspapers (“Nupepa”), both in English and in the vernacular, 
with their births, deaths, and marriages ; shipping news; advertise- 
ments of st coaches, merchandise, concerts, and philanthropic 
meetings, with leading articles, and the sonorous editorial “ We.” 
And besides periodicals, we find several standard productions of the 
local press—a code of laws, a grammar, a dictionary, a spelling- 
book, an A BC book. And it is said that there is scarcely a child 
among this people—for they are now a people—with their constitu- 
tional hereditary monarchy, and a Sovereign of enlightened 
patriotic character, but can read better than could thore Englisch 
nursemaids who were spelling out their valentines, or, more 
likely, waiting for some com- 
petent interpreter to do so, 
on the memory of that Feb, 
14, 1779, at the very hour 
when the great adventurer 
was beaten to death by the 
natives of this remote spot 
on the Pacific to which his 
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EXHIBITION. 


discovery of it has proved so immeasurable a blessing, 


It will not, however, escape the observation of the inductive 
mind that a volume of “Law Reports” indicates that the 
kingdom of Hawaii has not been entirely exempted from 
some of the inconveniences of civilisation. 


In a commercial t which has reached such 
enormous proportions as the book trade of Europe, it neces- 
sarily arises that a number of extensive establishments have 
formed themselves, employing so many hands as to con- 
stitute important and interesting de ies, consisting in 
several cases of upwards of 1000 men, women, and children, 
for whose comfort, health, and we both moral and 
material, their —— in the very act of organising such 
a community, make themselves to no am«ll extent respon- 
sible, The mere ion of such a responsibility is highly 
honourable, whether derived from hereditary fortune or 
slowly attained by wy industry and enterprise; but 
the faithful, paternal, and humane discharge of it is sur- 
passed in magnitude only, and not in essential nobleness by 
that of the most exalted functions of civilised life. Of cou 
there are similarly large establishments in other commerci 
sections, but in none more notably than that of printing, in 
which the higher degree of intelligence required in most of 
the operatives employed naturally renders their supervision 
and guidance a more interesting though not a more obli- 
gatory duty, 

It would have been very pleasing to the writer and inte- 
resting to the reader of these observations to dwell a little 
in detail upon the judicious and efficient provision made in 
this kind in several of the large printing-houses in Great 
Britain, conspicuous amongst which would stand that of 
Messrs, Clowes, of the 7imes newspaper, and of Messrs, 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, and several others. In the last- 
named establishment it would have been agreeable to draw 
attention to the fact that they have not limited their 
beneficial projects to sick clubs and provident associations ; 
but, by encouraging cricket, boating, and other manly and 
robust amusements, together with a copious lending library, 
excellent schools, and occasional lectures, have made pro- 
vision for the pleasantness of life as well as for its pro- 
Jongation, and for the instruction of the mind as well as for 
bodily recreation, 

It would have been a grateful duty to invite emulation 
to these provisions in the establishments just named, and 
in several other of our leading — ouses. But in 
the instructions laid down for the guidance of reporters 
to her Majesty’s Commissioners it is expressly prescribed 





that “the British rt should have reference to 
the objects exhibited by the British colonies and ~. foreign 
| countries rather than those exhibited by the United Kingdom, 
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although the latter should not be overlooked.” It is presumed that 
this limitation will extend not only to remarks upon the objects 
actually exhibited, but to observations also incidentally and by the 
way recorded upon the establishments out of which thoee objects 
issue ; for it can hardly be irrelevant to invite attention, though 


yw A incidentally, to those arrangements and regulations of the 
| facto 


» whether moral or mechanical, between which and the com- 
fort of the operative, the consequent efficiency of his labour and the 
value of his production, there is an intimate and even vital relation, 
The instinct of international courtesy would be apt to point in the 
same direction as this instruction to and to suggest the 
selection of some Continental rather than domestic establishment as 
an object for generous emulation ; and, while several other factories 
in the same industry may possess an equally irreproachable organisa- 
tion, and each be distinguished by some special characteristic of its 
OWD, no one, perhaps, could with more propriety be selected as a 
representative establishment—whether regard be had to the extent 
of its enterprise, to the apparent health and comfort of its operatives, 
or to the fact that these remarks are the result of personal observa- 
tion—than the imprimerie of M. Alfred Mame, at “ours. 

The press of M. Alfred Mame is said to issue daily about 20,000 
volumes—including, it must be understood, under the word volames 
the two extremes and all the gradations lying bet ween the costly folio 
appraised by hundreds of francs and the fittle story- book for children 
purchased at 5c. The factory employs within its walls about 1000 hands 
ane bee whom are women, girls, and boys; besides an almost equa 
number working at their own homes, in the town and neighbourhood of 
Tours; not to mention the occupation less directly aff vrded to inde- 
<p industry, such as that engaged in the preparation of skins 
or binding, the founding of types, the manufacture of ink and 
paper, and various auxiliary productions. 

Ber aps there is no feature about this establishment which deserves 
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earlier notice than the admirable care which has 
been bestowed, and the liberal provision made for 
the mal and material comfort of the persons 
employed within its walls, Certainly, for arrange- 
ments of this kind the pretty town of Tours pre- 
sents facilities with to space which over- 
¥ cities can be expected to afford, 
ut the judgment, the taste, and, it may 
be added, the humanity of M. Mame have turned 
these facilities to an account which well merits 
emulation in other factories as well as in those 
devoted to the production of books. Of these huge 
rooms, from ground floor to third story, in each of 
which are employed numbers varying from one 
hundred to four hundred all are well 
warmed in cold weather amd well cooled in hot, and 
well lighted and ventilated at all times, The sur- 
face of window-work is very large in proportion to 
the walls; and from e window the eye rests 
on something green and cheerful in the way of 
garden, trees, or grassplot. In some of the larger 
rooms a handsome fountain plays at each 
and sustains a Lag re current of fresh water in 
a circular trough, 3 ft. above the d, for wash- 
ing, and in jets placed 2 ft. hij , for drinking. 
There is a suitable supply of matrons—themselves 
also diligently employed in folding, sorting, or the 
like—to chaperon the girls; and the boys also are 
duly looked after; and, as the prevalent, though 
not the exclusive, rule of the house is ppm by 
the piece, the alertness and industry of all engaged 
are very marked, and, in many cases, the rapidity 


and itness of manipulation very surprising. 
The employment, too—not even excepting that of 
the press-room—being of a nature which does not 


necessarily bring the worker into contact with 
anything either soiling or unwholesome, there is 
a@ general air of neatness in dress and clean- 
liness in person as well as of healthy cheerfulness 
of expression and demeanour prevailing through- 
out this busy multitude of all ages and both 
sexes, which is not only a very pleasing feature in 
the eye of a casual visitor, but must also be 
attended insensibly in its process, but undeniably 
in its result, with the most important moral effect. 
Conducing also to this end are numberless little 
signs of decoration and convenience too trivial to 
mention in detail, but all indicative of a spirit 
which recognises the moral duty as well as the 
economical prudence of rendering labour pleasant 
as well as profitable, which in this excellent 
establishment it is; and which, in normal circum- 
stances, it everywhere and always ought to be, 
The appointed hours for labour are not exceeded, 
even under extraordinary pressure, sudden and ex- 
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ceptional demands being met by the engagement 
of supernumerary hands, There is no compulso: 
suspension of work, nor any night work; while 
there is also the unvarying o ance of Sundays 
and other festivals as days of remission. 

Disputes about wages, which are elsewhere a too 
frequent cause of altercation between employers 
and aares have never yet disturbed the tran- 
quillity of this establishment, the principal of 
which appears to have been the first concerned to 
take into consideration the price of provisions and 
other legitimate elements in such a question ; so 
that the rate of as a grievance is never heard 
of ; and the city of Tours remembers the sacrifices 
impored upon himself in the year 1848 by M. Mame 
in order to keep his workmen employed (or paid if 
not employed) at a crisis when political disorgani- 
sation disturbed for a time to their centre the 
commercial arrangements of the country. 

The average of wages here is 4f. per day to men 
and 1f. 50c. to women. This is considered a some- 
what high rate for a provincial town, and in a 
factory where there are no days of suspension of 
work jor which to make deduction from the weekly 
payment. But this liberal dealing is by no means 
the only advantage enjoyed by these numerous 
artisans, 

There are two benefit clubs, largely supported 
by the proprietors, one for the behoof of the 
printers and the other for the binders, who in sick- 
ness receive If. 75c. per day, with medicine and 
attendance. There are also two funds for retire- 
ment in old age, which are supported entirely by 
M, Mame in the way of payments deposited by him 
yearly in the national fond established for the 
same purpose, These payments are made with 
reference to each individual employed, and are 

roportioned to that individual’s standing in the 
actory. Thur, for one who has completed five 
successive years of service, there is paid ? ~ 
annum; after ten years of service, 30f.; after 
fifteen years, 50f. This method of assurance, into 
the minute details of which it may be needless to 
enter, is so calculated that a person entering the 
establishment at eighteen years of age might retire 
at sixty with an income of at least 600f. 

Supplementary to these provident funds is 
another, supported also exclusively by M. Mame, 
the purpose of which is to supply gratuitous 
medical assistance to snch of the wives and 
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children of the men employed upon the premises as may need it, 
Besides all this, the assistance in kind distributed by M. Mame’s 
family among the more necessitous and heavily chargel of the 
workmen is said to be exceedingly bountiful, and the doles of bread 
and meat and fuel in the more rigorous seasons very copious; so 
that, upon the whole, it may be hoped that the operatives in this 
establishment are shelte as securely as human foresight, con- 
trivance, and bencvolence can devise from the severer predicaments 
of indigence. 

Nor have the moral exigencies of so large an institution b2en ne- 
glected. Each branch of the business has its special superintendent, and 
each superintendent his or her suffragans, who maintain a discipline 
as strict as is at all necessary or consistent with the unmistakable 
comfort and cheerfulness of those at work. As to silence—where 
so many are engaged “ by the piece,” and therefore have a personal 
interest in accomplishing a competent result in a kind of work which 
giddiness, noise, disorder, indeed, of any kind would be peculiarly 
liable to throw into irretrievable confusion—such silence as is 
desirable is pretty certain to maintain itself without asy vexatious 
exercise of authority. The male and female workers are employed, 
not necessarily in separate rooms, but in separate portions of the 
same enormous room and under the eye of their respective superiors, 
Their hours for leaving and returning to the building are different, 
and the yards and staircases are so arranged as to admit of no 
probability of their meeting. 

Drunkenness has been entirely extirpated from this establishment. 
That peculiar development of hagiolatry which in England is some- 
times celebrated in adoration of “ St. Monday ” is here entirely obso- 
lete, and there is no longer any instance reported of more than at 
most eight or ten workers (out of 1000, be it remembered) arriving at 
the building later than the prescribed hour on the morning after 
some extraordinary festivity in which they may have assisted. 

Especial care is taken of such children of the factory as are of an 
age to receive primary instruction, in which the religious element is 
scrupulously encouraged ; and their industry and good conduct are 
kept under continual stimulus by the weekly distribution of suitable 
rewards, 

Marriages between the men and women employed here are of 
increasing frequency, from which one interesting result is that there 
are many households in which, after the youngest children have 
attained a few years of age, the entire family—father, mother, and 
children—numbering six or seven individuals, become occupied in 
the factory, exercising their industry under the same roof or even ia 
the same room, clubbing their earnings together, and realising a 
really comfortable income. 

A considerable amount of employment in folding and sewing is 
reserved for workwomen whom domestic exigencies compel to stay 
at home, and about one hundred and fifty mothers of families are 
thus occupied in their own dwellings 

It is pleasant to reflect that there is no ground for apprehension 
that this prosperous, serviceable, and, to the working class of Tours 
especially, beneficial establishment is exclusively dependent on the 
energies of a single individual or that it must fall to pieces when- 
ever M. Mame—hardly yet in the noon of life—may feel disposed to 
change the incessant activity of commercial enterprise for the charm- 
ing repose which he has provided for himself at a few miles distance 
from the epot where it has been so well and justly earned. It is now 
eight years ago since he associated with himself M. Paul Mame as 
partner in the business, and there is every indication that a share in 
this profitable commerce is not the only advantage which the father 
is transmitting to the son. There can be no doubt either of the pur- 
pose of the latter or of his ability to maintain the establishment 
in tke same spirit, on the same principles, and with the same 
efficiency as have been set before him in the honourable example 
of his father, 

And there is, perhaps, nothing more honourable than to provide full 
work and full wages for as large a number as practicable of persons 
craving both; especially if to this be added such guidance, assist- 
ance, and advice as to the execution of the work and the disposal of 
the wages as the relations of employer and employed, with a due 
corsideration for the self-government and independence of the 
latter, may justify ; and if, by contriving the means, and affording 
facilities, and suggesting experiences, and presenting a salutary 
a" an employer induces the more dependent classes to adopt 
such habits, such precautions, such principles, such practices as con- 
duce to make body and soul in their respectively moral and material 
sense more clean, more healthy, more happy, more secure, both as 
respects their present and their future necessities, the individual so 
favoured in his co-operation with Divine Providence must be en- 
phatically pronounced a friend of man, and is entitled to a great 
deal more than the utmost which these columps can afford him— 
viz., “ honourable mention,” 

It was one of the instructions to reporters that they should confer 
with the jurors and delegates of their respective classes, and obtain 
from them svch information as might facilitate the preparation of 
their reports. If there be anything in the foregoing observations which 
can repay perusal it must be mainly attributed to the valuable 
assistance rendered by Mr. Rivers Wilson, of the Treasury, juror in 
the class, than whom no gentleman cap have imported into his 
function a more conscientious assiduity, a more shrewd discrimination, 
or a happier blending of the two mutually corrective qualities of 
equity and kindness, 








MAPS AND GEOGRAPHICAL AND COSMOGRAPHICAL 

APPARATUS,—CLASS 13, 

BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL COOKE, R.E., C.B. 

THERE is probably no class of objects on which less information is 
obtained by a universal exhibition than that which comprehends 
maps and plans, The reason of this is obvious, arising from their 
portability, cheapness, and the facility with which they can be mul- 
tiplied, from which it results that no map of any importance is pub- 
lished in Europe which does not speedily find its way to the 
geographical establishments of every country. 

Among the maps exhibited at the present Paris Exhibition, the 
most important are unquestionably those contributed by the different 
Governments. In all the countries of Europe, the necessity has 
been recognised of having a detailed and accurate map, which should 
be available for military and administrative purposes. The scales on 
which these surveys have been published have varied from about 
three inches to a mile to about three miles toan inch, First in point 
of scale comes the little electorate of Hesse, now politically 
extinct, the excellent map of which is published on a scale 
of 1 in 25,000 or about three inches to a mile. Belgium comes 
next, 1 in 40,000; then Baden, ° Bavaria, Sardinia, Holland, 
Wirtemberg, Oldenburg, Grand Duchy of Hesse, 1 in 59,000: 
Saxony, 1 in 57,600; Great Britain, 1 in 63,360 (afterwards 
increased to 1 in 10,560, and again to 1 in 2500): Denmark. 
France, and part of Prussia, 1 in 80,000 ; Lombardy, Venctia, States 
of the Church, Tuscany, Parma, Placentia, Guastilla, 1 in 86,400 ; 
Hanover, Portugal, sia, Sweden, Switzerland,1 in 190,000; 
Schleswig-Hoilstein, 1 in 120,000; Russia in Europe, 1 in 126,000; 
Austria, 1 in 144,000; Norway and Greece, 1 in 200,000. These 
surveys have been mostly executed within the present century, and 
many of them are still incomplete. The survey of Great Britain 
commenced by the measurement of a base line on Hounslow-heath 
in 1784. The new map of France was commenced in 1818, Belgium 
has been late in the field, only 3 or 4 sheets of the Government survey 
having as yet been published ; but this want has not been so muc 
felt owing to the fine of the country by Vandermaclen which 
exists, The last country in Europe (excepting Turkey) to recognise 
the necessity of a Government survey was Spain, where, until lately, 
no commencement of such a work had been made; but within the 
last two or three years steps have been taken to remedy this defect, 
and s triangulation, corducted on the most scientific principles, has 
been undertaken. It was intended that the mapping of the country 
should have advanced pari passu with the triangulation ; but, un- 
‘ hich Spain has latterly been 
pension for the present of the whole of 


fortunately, the political troubles in w 
involved have led to the sus 
the survey operations. 

In Turkey no Government survey exists; but this gap has been 
filled up by the great map of that country on a scale of 1 in 600,000 
undertaken by M. Handtke, which is exhibited in the Prussian Court, 
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| All these Government surveys have been based upon triangulations, 
conducted, for the most part, on the most elaborate and scientific 
principles. The ingenuity of mechanicians has been exhausted in 
planning instruments that shall measure base lines to the fraction of 
an inch, Instruments for celestial observations and for measuring 
angles have been devised by the best astronomers and opticians of 
the day, and the result has been am arvellous accuracy, 0 which aa 
idea may be formed from the fact that in the English survey the 
difference between the length of a base line seven miles long in the 
north of Ireland obtained by actual measurement, and that which 
resulted from triangulation starting from a base in the south of 
England and carried over the whole of England and Ireland, was 
only five inches, P 

The triangulation of the different countries has been connected 
together. The last link in the chain was completed in 1861-2 by the 
connection of the Belgian and English surv across the north of 
France and the British Channel. This was effected by simultaneous 
but independent observations carried on by the French and English 
engineers. The remarkable agreement in the results may be seen in 
a table exhibited in the French department. By all these combined 
triangulations the earth has been clas so to speak, by an accu- 
rate network, extending from the Ural Mountains on the east to the 
extremity of Ireland on the west. From the data which this net- 
work affords it is proposed to measure an are of longitude of about 
75 deg., which, in connection with the numerous ares of latitude 
already measured, will, it is hoped, assist in solving some important 
questions in connection with the figure of the and thas throw 
light on some of the points which are still obscure respecting the origin 
and early history of our globe. Already the difference in leagth of the 
equatorial and diameters has been measured with considerable 

; and glimpses have been seen of a very carious fact, pointed 
out by air H. James in his publication of the results of the connection 
of the trian, tion of Bagium and England, which consists in an 
apparent ellipticity of the equator of the e aad a coincideuce of 
the axes of the supposed ellipse with the meridians, round which are 

mped the greatest portions of earth and water; but these results 
depend on quantities so small and so liable to be vitiated by the 
least error of observation or calculation that it is perhaps premature 
as yet to express a decided opinion upon the reliance to be placed 
upon them. The credit of the idea of making use of the surveys of 
Europe for the determination of a great arc of longitude is due to 
M. Struve, the great Russian astronomer. 

The most complete exhibitions of Government maps will be found 
in the English and French Courts. The former couatry has taken 
the lead in many important operations connected with the survey, 
such as extension of scale, application of photography to the reduc- 
tion of maps, introduction of photozincography, application of 
electroplating, &c. It was found in England that the scale of 1 in. 
to a mile was not sufficiently large to make the maps available for 
many important operations in which maps are specially necessary : 
such as the commutation of tithes, apportionment of taxation, 
registry and transfer of property, &c. It was therefore determined 
to increase the scale to 6 in. to a mile, and subsequently to 25 in. to 
a mile, on which seale the ordnance survey of England and 
Scotland is now being carried on, and the resurvey of the whole of the 
south of England has been commenced on the same scale. The 
survey of Ireland on the scale of 6in. to a mile is completed. 
The exact state of the onve of Greist Britain and Ireland is 
shown in the catalogue of publications issued fr-m time to time 
from the Ordnance Survey Office, and sold by their agents. Speci- 
mens of the English maps on all three scales are exhibited, and also 
of the sheets of the town survey on the scales of 5 ft. and 10 ft. toa 
mile. When the lar scales were adopted, it was considered 
desirable to continue also the publication of the map of the kingdom 
on the smaller scales on which it had been commenced. For this 
purpose it was necessary to reduce the sheets from the larger scale 
to the smaller ones, a proceas very costly and liable to inaccuracy 


if performed by hand. In order to facilitate the reduction, 
the use of photography was introduced by Sir Henry Jame; 
at the Ordnance Survey Offi Southampton, and this has 


now been adopted by the French and other Governments. By 
means of this art the maps are reduced with an accuracy and at a 
smallness of cost quite unattainable in any other way; specimens; of 
the photographs showing their application may seen in the 
English and French Courts. The use of electroplating for the repro- 
duction of copper plates was also, as far asis known, first introdaced 
at Southampton, e application of this is twofold ; first, to multiply 
the same plate so that, when one plate is worn out in course 
of time by printing, a fresh one may be substituted ; and, secondly, 
to reproduce a plate at a particular stage of the engraving, in order 
to make use of the second plate for showing different information 
from that which is given on the first one, An illustration of this 
is shown in the English Court, where two sheets on the scale of 
one inch to a mile are exhibited, on one of which the hill features 
are shown whilst on the other they are omitted. The object of 
this is to be able to supply impressions of the sheet without hill 
features for purposes where the greater clearness which results 
from the absence of those features is valuable—the electrotype 
plate being taken from the original one before the hill features were 
engraved on the latter. In Austria this system has also been 
adopted to produce a road map of Bohemia without hill featares, 
on a scale of 1 in 238,000. Specimens of the original copper plate, 
the matrix, and the resulting electrotype plate are exhibited in the 
English and French Courts, 

In the court devoted to the Ordnancé Survey, Sir H. James 
exhibits a projection of the sphere, which has the advantage of em- 
bracing two thirds of its surface, the majority of projections being 
only capable of showing one half. It is, as is well kaowa, impos- 
eible to represent accurately the curved surface of the earth on the flat 
surface of a map, and the ingenuity of aphers has been exerted 
in all a in devising methods which sha ive the best com- 
promise between the inevitable inaccaracies. Thus, in the ortho- 
graphic projection, whilst the circles parallel to the plane of pro- 
jection are represented exactly, those at right angles to it are very 
much distorted towards the equator, where countries are represented 
only one fourth of their natural size. In the stenographic pro- 
jection all circles are represented by circles, bat the portions near 
the equator are much exaggerated in size, being the conve-se of the 
former case. In Mercator’s projection the portions near the pole 
are enormously exaggerated, but this projection has a practical 
advantage, very valuable to the navigator, that the course of a ship 
can be laid down in a straight line instead of in a carve. In the 
globular projection the distances measured along the meridians are 
very nearly correct ; those measured along the parallels are a little 
distorted ; but, on the whole, this projection has been considered to 
give the best balance of errors, and is the one which, with som:> 
modifications, is generally adopted. 

Sir H. James's projection resembles most nearly the globular one. 
The point of projection, instead of being, as in the latter, at a dis- 
tance of the sine of 45 deg. from the surface of the sphere, is at a 
distance of half the radius; and for this point the advantage is 
claimed, to quote the words of the author in an article in the 
Philosophical Magazine for April, 1862, that “the distortion of 
form, and the exaggeration of area, or, as we may call these two 
defects of all projections, the misrepresentation, is a minimum ; but 
for extending the projection from 90 deg. to 113 deg. 30 min, Osptaia 
Clarke has s that the distance of the poiat of sight to give the 
least misre tation should have been 11-30 instead of 15-30." 
The main feature of this projection, however, is that, instead of 
taking as the plane of projection a great circle passing through the 
centre of the the plane of a parallel at a distance of 25 deg. 
adopted. This alteration of e does 


is seen ty moat the maps exhibited, in which the four maz- 
poles are represented at once, The distortion towards the edges 
projection is considerable, but this must always be the case 
where more than a hemisphere is attem: to be shown, 

Mr. Nelson also exhibits in the B Court some good maps on 
& projection, or rather oT for which he claims some 
novelty. A point is taken on the paper representing the pole of the 
sphere, and from this poiat lines, iating on all sides, are drawa, 
representing the meridians and, on them, the actual distances, as 














measured on a globe, are laid off for the circles of parallel. This 
can be continued to the antipodes, so as to show the whole globe, 
but at the expense of enormous distortion. Mr. Nelson proposes, as 
a modification of the projection, to diminish the distances bet ween the 
parallels in the proportion of their elongation, so as to preserve the 
areas the same. . 

This projection does not appear to differ from the “ Equidistant 
Zenithal” one, which has been known since the sixteenth century, 
and is supposed by some to have been used by the Egyptians. Th:> 
projection admits of numberless modifications, either to equalise th> 
areas, as proposed by Mr. Nelson, or to modify the errors according 
to any law that may be proposed. To attempt to apply projections 
or developments of this nature to any portion of the sphere much 
exceeding the half appears to be practically uselesa, as the distortions 
are so enormous, M. Petermann has suggested a method, which 
consists in opening out the second hemisphere in segments by which, 
if the segments are properly selected, the countries can b2 shown 
without much distortion, but with a total loss of their relative 
position towards the autipodes. 

Before leaving the court devoted to the Ordnance Survey, mention 
must be made of two very remarkable sper oe exhibited there— 
a photozineographic facsimile of “Domesday Book” and the 
“ Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem.” 

“Domesday Book”’ was made by order of William the Conqueror 
in 1086. It contains a description of the owners and inhabitants of 
every manor, hundred, village, &c., in England, with the exception 
of Northumberland, Cumberland, Westm orland, and Darham, and 
an estimate of the area of the lands and their cultivation. Besides 
its value as an ancient historical document, it is of great interest as 
showing the ownership of the country at that remote period. A 
copy of “ Domesday” was published at the end of the last century 
at great cost, but the type was destroyed accidentally by fire, ani 
the copies are very rare and expensive. By the art of photo- 
zincography an exact facsimile has been reproduced at a com- 
paratively small cost. It is sold by counties, at prices varyiag from 
8s. to £1 3s. 

The art of photozincography, or photolithography, was discovere1 
simaltaneously at the Ordnance Sarvey Office of Eagland by Captain 
A. Scott, R.E., and Colonel Sir H. James, R.E. ; and at tke Surveyor- 
General's office, in Melbourne, Australia, by Mr. Osborne, in 1859-60. 
Its essential features are the following :—A photographic negative of 
the map or drawing to be reproduced is first made, A positive priat 
is then taken on paper prepared with a solution of gelatine and 
bichromate of potassia, mixed with lithographic ink. The effect of 
the light on this solution is to render it insoluble; therefore, after 
the print has been taken, those portions which were protected from 
the fioht can be washed away, leaving intact the remataing iusoluble 
portions which correspond to the lines of the mp or drawiag. This 
can then be transferred at once to zinc or stone, and printed from in 
the same way as if the plan had been drawa on lithographic transfer- 
paper. Thus, a plan which it would take weeks or months to copy 
by hand for lithography can, by this process, be execated iu a few 
hours, and with a fidelity which no copyist could hope torival. This 
process is being adopted on the Continent; and in the Prassian 
Court will be found specimens of photolithographs of relief maps 
in which half tiats—the great difficulty of the process —are 
shown, They are exhibited by W. Korn and Co., Photolith. Institut., 
Berlin ; and by the Photolith, Institut, of Kellner and Giesemaan, 
Berlin. 

The survey of Jerusalem was made in 1864-5, by a party of 
sappers, under Captain Wilson, R.E., who were detached for that 
purpose from the Ordnance Survey of England. The funds were 
provided by Miss Burdett Coutts and others, the special object being 
to afford a basis on which to work for improving the sanitary cou- 
dition of the city, especially as regarda drainage and water-aupply. 
This survey has been conducted with all the accuracy of the 
Ordnance Sarvey of England; and thus, for the first time, a map of 
the Holy City has been produced that can be relied on with certainty 
in discussing the localities and events connected with its history, 
which are of cosh deep intereat to the whole civilised world. The 
map is accompanied by photographs of different parts of the city 
— § neighbourhood, which were taken whilst the survey wa: in 
progress; and aleo by photozincographs, in which half tones are 
very well shown, During the course of the survey the ancient aque- 
duct from Solomon's Pools, which supplied the city with water, was 
traced. It is a work of the highest engineering skill, and in so good 
a state of preservation that, at very little cost, it has boen put into 
such a state of repair that water has actually been again conveyed 
through it for the use of the city. In connection with this survey a 
line of levels was also run between the Mediterranean and Dead Seas 
in order to settle accurately the mach-vexed question of the amount 
of depression of the latter below the former. The result showed 
it to 1290 feet. 

In ‘the French Court is exhibited a method of making corrections 
on copper-plates, which was invented by M. George, of the French 
Dépét de la Guerre, and is used in that office with great succes, 
saving in cost of 90 per cent over the method usually adopted being 
claimed for it. The ordinary plan of making corrections oa a 
copperplate is to scrape the surface witha sharp instrumoat watil 
the work is removed and then to bring the surface thas lowered up 
to the level of the rest of the plate by hammering the back. In M, 
George's process the plate is covered with a resinous coat, and the 

art required to be altered is rem oved with a sharp instrumont. 
The plate is then put into an electroplating bath and a deposit 
thrown on to the lowered portion, the remainder being protected 
by the resinous coating. The deposit is contiaued until the portion 
which was scraped away is raised a little above the rest of the plate, 
It is then scraped level and the new work inserted, 

Specimens of the manuscript hill sketches, from which the features 
are engraved on the maps, are exhibited in the French and English 
Courts, Those in the former are represented by continuous coatour 
lines, and afford a good illustration of the eect which may be pro 
duced by that method. . 

Among the French Government maps exhibited must be men- 
tioned a very beautifal map of France by the “ Commission Spéciale 
Instituée au Ministdre de I'Instruction Publique d’aprés les ordres de 
8. M. I'Empereur,” on one copy of whic, the mountains and river 
systems of France are shown, and on another the sites of ancient 
remains up to the time of the Roman Conquest, ; ; 

Photographs of models of French mountains, which are being 
made at the Dépét de la Guerre, are exhibited. The models are 
exceedingly well executed, and it is to be hoped that they will fiada 
place in the Exhibition before it closes. 

In the court appropriated to Holland, Colonel Bosier, Director of 
the Topographic partment of the War Office in that country, 
exhibits a very pretty map, executed in chromolithography by 
what appears a very ingenious precess. A photographic negative 
of the map to be reproduced is taken. The surface of a lithographic 
stone is sensitived, by what method is not stated, bat probably by 
means of bitumen of Judwa or of bichromate of potassia and gola- 
tine. The stone is then printed from the negative in the same wa 
as if it were the ordinary sensitive paper. This process is repeste 
on as many stones as are pens! for prodacing the colours 
required, thus ensuring on each stone impressions actually identical, 
which is an important point to ensure the correct fitting of the 
colours. Colonel Besier employs three stones, blue, red, and yellow, 
with which he prodaces all the requisite combinations of colour. 
The necessary portion of the work is then engraved on each atone 

In order to produce shades of colour the following ingenious process 
is adopted. The outlines on the colour-stones are inked and their 
surfaces from the action of acid by a thin coating of 
asphalte ; through this fine lines are cut by a euiiag-meshice, 80 
close together as to t the appearance of a tint. Those parta 
which are to Gandia white ha ne been protected by a coating 
capable of resisting acid, a weak solution of acid is poared upoa th» 
stone, which, on the parts which have not beea protected, produc», 
by slightly eating in the fine lines, alight tint, Thov parts wacre 

fine tint is wanted are then protected, and the acidulation pro- 
ceeded with until the darkest tints required have been obtained. The 
writing is stamped from type set up in small boxes and inked with 
transfer ink on a paper print from the nogative, which is then traas- 
ferred to the atone. The effect of the map is very pleasing, and the 
fitting of the colours remarkably good. Whether the process will 





ever be extensively used must depead on its cost, and on the facility 
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of producing large maps by means of it. Colonel Besier has in- 
vented a machine capable of ruling the lines automatically. 

The plans exhibited by the other Governments of Europe will be 
found in their respective courte. It is not necessary to make any 
special mention of any of them except of those of Austria aad 
Switzerland. 

In Austria the representation of the hill features of the country 
on mops has ae been a subject of special study, and the result 
may be seen in the beautiful maps exhibited by the K. K. Militairisch- 
Geogiaphischen Institute, which is a Government department uader 
General de Fligely, and with which is associated the name of Lieut.- 
Colonel Scheda, who exhibits a beautiful map of Earope, and a 
general map of the Austrian Empire, which, for delicacy and minute- 
ness of execution, has, probably, never been excelled. In fact, it 
perbaps rather errs in excess in those qualities; as in some of the 
mountainous sheets, such as those of the Tyrolese Alps, the detail 
isso minute that it can hardly be read without a magnifying glass. 
These Austrian maps are exhibited in the circle which is next to that 
devoted to machinery, 

In the Swiss department is exhibited the beautifal map of 
Switzerland by General Dufour; perhaps, on the whole, the most 
effective one in the Exhibition. It rivals the best —_ exhibited by 
the other Governments in point of execution, and it has the advan- 
tage of being complete, and of representing the most picturesque king- 
dom in Europe. The general harmony which runs through the whole 
is very much to be admired. The great glacier ranges which border 


the depression in which run the Rhone and the Rhine stand out as if 
in relicf, and the gradation to the softer features of the valley of the 
Aar is beautifully shown, The mountains are treated in a somewhat 


conventional way, and the higher portions of the ranges are evidently 
not put in from actual survey ; but this, in so rugged a country, was 
probably undesirable, if not impracticable, and the want of minute 
detail has perhaps sdded to the effect by allowing of a bolder 
handling of the mountain ranges. 

mcng Government surveys that which is in progress in India 
must not be omitted. It is on ascale of four miles to an inch, and 
the triangulation has been executed with the utmost refinements of 
science. ‘The explorations in connection with it in the Himalayas 
and the adjoining little-known regions of Central Asia are of the 
highest interest. The only sheets exhibited are those of the 
Revenue Survey, which is a distinct branch in connection with the 
Trigonometrical Survey. 

In many countries geological and hydrographical surveys have 
been undertaken by the respective Governments. Sheets of the 
former are exhibited by England, France, Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, 
Norway, Cavada, and Victoria. Charts are exhibited by England, 
France, the United States, and Sweden. 

Something must now be said of the maps exhibited by individuals. 
These do not present the same points of scientific interest as the 
Government surveys, and those which are of any importance are so 
well known to geographers that it will not be necessary to say much 
about them. 

British mapmakers, owing probably to our insular position, have 
not had to meet any general demand for maps of Europe on large 
ecales ; they have, therefore, confined their principal publications to 

meral maps of the different of the world. Under this head 

r. Stanford exhibits his beautiful lib series of maps of the five 

reat divisions of the earth, which in poimt of design and execution 
leave little or nothing to be desired. They are compiled by Mr. Keith 
Jobnston, the well-know Scotch geographer. 

A very inte — model of the volcanic district of Auvergne, 
showing the flow of the lava-current, is exhibited by Mr. Wyld, 
well known in England for his models of ground, of which there are 

imens in the Royal United Service Institution and in the 
Woolw ich Rotunda, Mr, Nelson's projection has already been 
alluded to. 

Whilst in England there has been no demand for maps of Earope 
on a large scale, in Germany the case has been different. The kiug- 
doms and states of coneel Europe have all got their surveys, but 
theee are limited generally entirely to their own territories, ant differ 
in ecale and projection; so that those of coterminous countries 
cannot be used together. These countries are, however, very much 
intermixed; so that, for the requirements of those who use maps, 
the necesrity arose of producing such as should comprise large areas 
irrespective of political divisions. In military history especially, 
a department of literature in which the Germans have always been 
famous, maps on a sufficient ecale of extensive portions of country 
are errentially necessary. This want has been very efficiently sup- 
lied by Continental geographers; and it is especially to Berlin, 

otha, Vienna, Weimar, and Glogau that we must look as the great 
centres of European mapmaking. There we find among publishers 
Justus Perthes, Schropp, Reimer, Flemming, &c.; and among the 
makers of maps Petermann, Ritter, Kiepert, Reymann, Berghaus, 
Handtke, Scheda, &c,.—constituting an assembly of the most 
scientific geographers of the day. The custom prevails in Germany 
of keeping distinct the occupation of map-publisher and of map- 
maker; thus, Perthes wbliches the productions of Petermana, 
Stieler, Berghaus, &c.; Flemming, those of Reymann and Handtke ; 
Reimer, those of Kiepert, &c. 

In the first rank of publishers stands Justus Perthes, of Gotha, 
He exhibite, in the Prussian Court, the Mittheilungen, edited b 
Dr. Petermann, which may be considered the great repertory o 
modern geography. Here will be found the latest geographical ia- 
formation from al] parte of the world—from the North Pole, from 
the sources of the Nile, from Abyssinia, from Asia, wherever 
travellers are prosecuting explorations, their results, by the inde- 
fatigable labours of the editor, find their way into the pages of the 
“Mittheilungen.” Perthes also exhibits a collection of maps, the 
works of Berghaus, Stieler, and others, amongst which is Stieler’s 
atlae, and a beautiful little map of the world, by Berghaus, showing 
the currents of the ocean, great commercial routes, &c. 

In the tame court Flemming exhibits Reymann’s great map of 
Europe, which comprises a larger area on a greater scale than an 
map, not a Government one, that has he been published, It is 
invaluable to the military student for following the detailed opera- 
tions of war. Dietrich Reimer, of Berlin, exhibits a map of Europe 
and others by the celebrated geographer Kiepert. An excellent map 
of the Prussian States, by Liebenow, is also exhibited, made by 
order of the Prussian Minister of Public Works. Good globes by 
Reimer and others may also be seen in this court, The photolitho- 
graphs exhibited have already been alluded to. 

Meany other excellent maps, by private publishers, will be found 
in the different courts, bat there is nothing in them that calls for 
particular notice. 

Tn the French Court and in one of the Egyptian detached build- 
ings in the park is exhibited a very interesting map of the Isthmus of 
Suez, showing the proposed canal, published by Andriveau Goujon, of 
Paris. In the Egyptian building the map accompanies an exceed- 
ingly well executed model of the country through which the canal 
passes, and excellent models of the works in connection with it are also 
exhibited. The latter will probably be fully treated of ia the section 
devoted to civil engineering ; but a short account of the progress of 
the canal is necessary to make the map and model of the ground 
intelligible. It must be borne in mind, in the first place, that the 
map and model show the works, not as they are, but as they will be 
when completed. They consist of two distinct portions—a fresh- 
water and a maritime canal, The former is about 6ft. deep and 
50ft. or 60 ft. broad at the top, with shelving sides, It starts from 
the Nile at Cairo, runs in an easterly direction as far as Lake Timsah, 
which forms a portion of the maritime canal, and then, bending to 
the south, terminates at Suez. This canal is completed. Its 
object is to supply with fresh water the labourers and machines 
employed on the maritime cana), and also to afford to the town of 
Suer a plentiful supply of fresh water, which was much wanted. 

The maritime canal is still very incomplete. It starts from Port 
Said, on the Mediterranean, and is§to traverse the isthmus? to Suez, 
with eufficient works at its extremities to form good harbours in 
both seas, Its breadth is to be 100 metres (rather more than 
100 yards) at the level of the water, and its depth about 26ft, The 

rtion between Port Said and Lake Timeah is so far advanced that 
oe towed by steam-tugs can traverse it to Lake Timsah, where, 
by means of locks, they oy on the fresh-water canal, by 
which they can reach Suez, nus there is actual water commauni- 
cation from sea to sea; but, before the fleets of the world can be 








trapeported acrocs the isthmus, much time must elapse, and a vast 
emovnt of money must yet be expended, ‘The coet of the works up 
to this time is said to be £9,000,000, 

lt will be interesting to geographers to know that in the Bavarian 
Court are exhibited a series of views in Central Asia, by the well- 
known {ravellers Hermann, Adolphe, and Robert de Schlagentweit, 

The United States do not as yet possees any scientific survey of 
their vast territories, Their maps, as a rule, are of a very practical 
character. They do not aim at any nicety of execution, but are 
remaikable for cheapnese, and are somewhat gaudy in colouring. 
Jchnscn’s atlae, which is exhibited in the United States Court, is a 
gocd type of the class, A globe on which a great deal of informa- 
tion is accumulated is also exbibited in that court by Schedler. 

In the map department the British colonies are well represented. 
In countries, euch as they for the most part are, thinly inhabited and 
partielly undeveloped, we must not look for the highly-finished maps 
of clder pations, but we must be satisfied if such are produced as will 
evffice for the wants of settlers and travellers, 

In Canada the Goversment survey devotes its resources to 
mapping the ccmparatively unknown parts of the colony, so as to 
keep pace with the wants of the settlers. A very excellent geolo- 
logical survey, of which sheets are exhibited, is also in progress in 
this colony under the direction of Sir W. Logan. In connection with 
this survey is exhibited a fine specimen of the Eozoon Canadense, for 
the discovery of which the world is indebted to Sir W. Logan and 
his ageociates, and which is unquestionably one of the most remark- 
able geological discoveries of the day, as it carries back our know- 
ledge of the existence of animal life on the earth for a period whose 
magnitude it is difficult to express. ‘This specimen comes before the 
world at a very fortunate moment, when the disputed question of its 
snimal origin seems to be eet at rest by the discovery, which has just 
been announced to the Geological Society of England, of specimens 
ef totally different mineral composition, which fact seems fatal to 


the 1ival theory that the apparent animal organisation of the Eozoon 


is due to crystalline or dendritic action, 


is a work of great merit, and may be considered as the parent of the 
maps of British North America. A very well-executed model of 
the School of Agriculture of St, Anne, executed by the students, is 
also exhibited. 

A large and well-executed map of Natal, by Captain Grantham, 
is exhibited by the Surveyor-General ; and 
series of maps by Dr. Maun, showing the physical features, climate, 
and productions of that rich but as yet little developed colony. 
These are exhibited in the machinery circle. 

A good map of Mauritius, in chromolithography, is exhibited by 
Dard: pne; and also some very interesting maps and reports on 
cyclones, the result of many years’ obeervations, by M. Bousquet. 

Victoria exhibits sheets of their admirable ogical survey, by 
Selwyn; and in Queensland, an atlas of maps, by the Surveyor- 
General, is exhibited, which, as the production of the youngest of 
our colonies, is deserving of much praise. 








COTTON GOODS.—CLASS 27, 
BY J. 0, MURRAY, ESQ. 


Tue exhibition of British cotton with which it will probably 
be best to begin, is chiefly remar as to ite contents, for the 
abeence of many important or essential departments, and, as to its 
arrangement, for the absence of the practical common sense one is 
accustomed to expect in connection with that large and active manu- 
facture. In place of the dominance of a simple and systematic idea 
in the arrangement of the cotton court—by which those products 
suitable and requiring to be hung would be against its sides 
or outer walla, while those most fitly shown in pieces, on tables, 
would occupy the centre of the which would thus be open 
throvghout to the eye, with an impressive effect and a distinct rela- 
tionship of partse—we Lave an entire absence of any con- 
structive idea and a dominance of mere individualisms, each 
stretching as high and as wide as possible, without regard to his 
neighbour, or even to any especial suitability to his own reqaire- 
ments. Thus we have a trade displa 

ond what is involved in mere juxtaposition, and without any 
effect as a whole. The quilts, which occupy a 
bave hung well around the court, with dimities, figured furni- 
tures, and coloured stuffs, are bung in the middle, obstructing the 


view, and not sufficiently seen themselves; while white calicoes, | 


tapes, eg b= other quite unsuitable articles form the walls of 
the court 





a very interesting | 





displays—Meeers, J. Brook and Brothers, of Huddersfield ; Walter 
Evans and Co., of Derby; Clark and Co., and J. and P. Coates, of 
Paisley ; E, Ashworth and Son, Dickins and Co., aad J, and EK, 
Waters, of Manchester, all exhibit carefully-arrauged assortments, 
the case of the last-mentioned house being a large and elaborate 
imitation of the Albert monument in Manchester, and one of the 
leading attractions in the vestibule of the Exhibition. In grey and 
bleached calicos we have a single example of first-class heavy 
ehirtings and eheetings in a range shown by Messrs. 8. Radcliffe and 
Sons; and three full representations of bleached shirtings of the 
best and finest eorts Messrs. Crewdson and Worthington ; 
Horrockses, Miller, and ; and J. Hawkins and Son. These l 
have no doubt maintain the wide and well-founded reputations of 
those houres ; but, being under glass, and in many cases so placed 
that no details whatever of the cloths can be seen, while no exami- 
pation can be made of their uliarities in finish, in flet, in con- 
struction, the drapers, ped ta or wholesale dealers who might 
have been led to try and to adopt some of the sorts ia 
their trades, are precluded from making any acquaintance 
with them. The most prominent and most attractive displays ia 
the Manchester cotton agen are the quilt and quilting cases. 
Mesers, Barlow and Jones have made, perhaps, a mistake in com- 
posing the principal part of their exhibition with quilts, evidently 
made expressly for show, and of too costly a sort for large or general 
sale; while Messrs, Johneon and Fildes bave evidently taken fair 
ordinary specimens of current sale from their usual prodaction ; but 
both wr are good, and highly creditable, and in quiltings, also, 
of which they show a varied and excellent assortment, maintaia 
a position which is quite unequalled in the French, Belgian, German, 
or Swiss exhibitions. The styles of pattern in the quilts, neat grounds, 
and symmetrical objects, well balanced, and contrasting well wita 
the grounds and with each other, are a decided progress from the 
sprawling, ill-concerted, and ineffective styles prevailing some years 
ago, and secm, besides, to work up much better in the cloth. Of 


| this article we export over £50,000. Some well executed bed quilts 
In the Canadian department is exhibited Bouchette’s map, which | 


are also shown by Messrs, W. M. Christy and Son, in terry patterns ; 
but the most important part of their display is their well-knowa 
towels and bath cloths, in cotton and linen terry ; a make, the original 
of which may be seen in the Turkish kiosque, in the park, and in 
the Ottoman exhibition, in many beautiful samples of similar towels, 
as well ss in hangings and couch coverings. In this article 
Messrs. W. H. Glover and Co, also make a varied and 
svecessful show. In _ fustians, a branch which exports 
over a quarter of a million sterling, we have no ranges of the 
commoner sorts, but of the better sorts we have a few excellent 
examples, Messrs, Kesselmeyer and .Mellodew show admirable 
specimens (under glass, unfortunately) of that superior make and 
silk-looking finish, by the introduction of which some dozen years 
ago they raised the character of cotton velvets and velveteens, and 
astonished those most familiar with the manufacture, Measrs, 
Lapngworthy also show what, as far as can be judged through glass, 


| are equally remarkable specimens of similar goojs, accompanied b 


| a beautiful range of cords of different sizes, and b 


without any unity | 


space, and would | 


ough, in fact, there is no court at all, but a muddle of | 


cases of 
or classification. To e matters worse, all the cases are glazed— 
the refraction and reflections of the glass rendering it often impossible 
to see the gocds, and the glass preventing all examination by touch. 
It eeems hardly comprehensible that practical business men should 


them up from the examination they were sent to invite. As for any 
dam they might receive from dust or fingering, it would cost less 
to rebleach them than to case them in glass. As it is, the most of 
the British cotton — my is mute and useless to a practical visitor, 
and quite we to the general public, It is not so in 
the ch calico courts, where all the are entirely 
open — the whitest calicoes and the finest muslins —and where 
unity of arrangement has been firmly and effectively carried 
out, It was not so when 

in 1855, when pieces of all sorts lay open on the 
tables, and when a calico court, simply but systematically arranged, 
showed that plain goods cou’d be made to attract a large share of 
public interest, as preconceived ideas of some authori- 

t otherwi 


ties who le 
The absences w are remarkable include, unfortunately, most 
of the leading branches of the trade; and it would be impossible to 
make any discriminating remarks on this class without referring to 
them, The Scotch manufacturers entirely abstain, and thus several 
of the lighter branches of the trade are cuite unrepresented, There 
are no plain or printed muslins, no embroidered muslins, no Jacquard 
muslin curtains, no muelin linings, no ginghams, no handkerchiefs ; 
and we are thus deprived of means of comparison with many of the 
sroducts of Mulhouse, of St. Quentin, and Tarare, as as of 
witzerland, Belgium, and Prussia. Even from Manchester, whence 


sorts, heights, and shapes, without any attempt at plan | 
m 


a first-rate 
collection of cotton drills, making altogether one of the most note- 
worthy displays in this class in the exhibition. The sail-clot 
tent-cloths, and other heavy cottons shown by Sir E. Armitage an 
Sons, as well as their light negro trouserings, &c., would also attract 
attention if they were not shut in from examination, The large 
article of home and foreign trade, checks and stripes for shirtings 
and trouserings, is quite unrepresented, 

The dimities and figured furniture cottons of Messrs. Martin and 
Johnscn are interesting, but do not seem to be different from what 
they have been for many years back. The great branch of prints, 
as I have said, is completely absent. And another important 
branch in which, I think, we equal and excel all comp2titors—iyed 
cottone—is also almost entirely abeent. Only one departm at, m >at 
successfully pursued by several Scotch and English dyers, that of 
beetled imitation-silk finish, is well represented by Messrs. Barlow. 
Their specimens are invariably taken at first for silk, even by prac- 
tical cotton merchants, and deserve decidedly favourable remark. Au 
important branch of production, which sides immediate con- 
sumption at home, supplies £320,000 worth abroad, that of amall 
wares, is but slightly represented by Messrs. Waters in the base 
of their fine specimen of bobbin-architecture ; and by Messrs. Cash, 
of Coventry, who show cotton frillings and edgings. 

The splendid display of the French cotton trades, in fulness of 
representation and excellence of arrangement, is a great contrast 
with the British display. Thesimple, united, and effective mode in 
which each branch, and the whole trade together, is arranged in a 
succession of six large connected courts, all open so that a general 
impressive view may be had of all, and yet each distinct and marked 
by its own character, cannot fail to produce on hundreds of thou- 
sands of visitors from all lands a conviction that they see before them 
the great producing centre of the world, beside which our Eaglish 


| exhibition sinks into insignificance. There is no branch absent, and if 
incur trouble and expense to send their goods so far, in order to shut | 


| If we begin with the Rouen Court, in whi 


ter last exhibited in| 


the only exhibitors’ come, most of the leading branches have failed | 


toappear. Yarns, with one exception, are conspicuously absent ; 
not only there is no complete range of numbers and sorts, but this 
immense article of production, of which we export over £10,000,000 
worth in the year, is as completely unrepresented as if we did not 
know it. The still more important article of calico, of which we 
export for £23,000,000, is, except in one branch—best class shirt- 
inge, which is triply or quadruply represented—equally absent and 
ignored, Another immense branch, that of printe, which spreads 
far over £16,000,000 of its products over the world, has declined to 
appear, with remarkable unanimity, Excepting the article of 
sewing-thread, which is well represented, of which we export for 
£750,000 sterling, and the one branch of calicos just mentioned, 
the Manchester exhibition consists of a few minor branches—in most 
cases imperfectly represented— which do not sum up altogether 
a million in our exports. 

This remarkable abeence—remarkable especially when com 
to the crowds of exhibitors in the French and other cotton indus- 
trice—is the result partly of a general indifference to exhibitions as 
business speculations, and tly of a special indifference to exhibit- 
ing in a market which, whi oman into England, without ashadow 
of duties, for £21,000,000 of French manufactures, shuts out ve 
hostile tariff, ostentatiously called a free trade treaty, all t 
£8,000,000 of British manufactures; and even on cotton 
while taking for 6,000,000f. from us and sending us in for 12,000,000f. 
her own manufacture, maintains a protection against ours of from 
10 to 20 per cent. ; . , t 

In yarns, as already mentioned, there is no consecutive display, 
A single example of fine numbers, from 160 to 410,is shown by 
Mesers, Henry Bazley and Oo., Ancoats ; but of common and coarse 
uumbers there are no specimens at all, one or two oom sorts alone 
a ing ; eam for union woollens, by Mr. J. M. Johnson, Mir- 
tela ; aud dyed samples by Messrs. J, Townsend and Son, of 
Coventry. But of sewing cottons we have half a dosen remarkable 





the plain goods may want in general attractiveness, the splendour of 
1 portions of the dress and furniture displays draw the attention 
and admiration of crowds, In place of our thirty exhibitors, we 
have here 210, besides two general district exhibitions, and a dozen 
exhibitors under Algeria. It is impossible, therefore, to go iuato 
detail, and I must be content to make a few general discrimiaations. 
the heavy yarn aad 
calico trade are represented, and take with it the Alsace Court along- 
side, which the lighter calicoes are shown, it will be noticed that ia 
their yarns and in their grey calicoes the French makers atill 
employ, for similar numbers and weights, more superior cotton and 
less low cotton or waste than we do, and give their yarns more 
twist, thus reducing the production, and in this respect, as 
well as in cost of raw material, enhancing the cost of the 
manufactured article. Among the eighty exhibitors of yarns, 
representing the 6,250,000 spindies of the French cotton trade, 
we may have some, in low numbers especially, whose sampics 
closely resemble our ordinary makes; but the average is 
cleaner, harder, and finer in material. This produces a cloth 
pm ne in all weights harder in feel, purer in appearance, and 
joubtless in so far superior to similar counts and weights of Eaglish 
make, Indeed, there are some grey calicoes, representing makes of 
thirtings and linings generally sold, and military-contract cloths 
(with « blue line up the piece), so fine in material, even when 
— in style, that we have nothing in current production to 
match them. In regard to price, so far as I have been able 
to obtain prices and make comparisons, there doses not 
seem to be more difference than would be accounted for 
by this difference in material and make. Of course, it is im- 
possible to use dearer material, work more slowly and more care- 
tully, producing a superior article, and to sell it as low as an article 
similar in most respects, but in these points inferior. The Freacih 
market, doubtless, demands this superior article, or the French 
manufacturer would not continue to make on this system; bat it 
seems a8 uDD as it is dog-in-the-manger-like to shut out by 
heavy duties the inferior article from such consumption as it might 
find, in order to maintain a style of make from which the Freach 
manufacturers seem indispoeed to change. The superior article 
would, doubtless, find, as it seems to have found since the treaty 
called the attention of English merchants to it, an increasing demand 
abroad to balance any diminution of consumption at home, For, 
now that the French manufacturers, whose attention and ambition 
were excited by the English superiority in 1855, have laid dowa new 
machinery, with all the modern improvements, in almost every mill 
in France, the difference of position is almost abolished, and their 
200,000 to 300,000 looms can produce almost, if not entirely, as well 
and as cheaply as ours. Indeed, while exporting for neariy 
88,000,000f. worth of their own calicoes, they do not take 2,000,000 
of foreign calico ; showing, surely, a strong enough position, The 
French bleached calico stall appears almost universally with a hai, 
gritty finish, which is aie in the nature of the cloth and partiy 
of “hel senting tleathem, tees’ Bee 9 and Oo Oe deadect 
of ros Roman . Metedorff 
; and. the market 


and — mg thoweh seems to prefer this to 
an y ours, some improvements in it are 
woticeable of late and one of these ers shows several 
attempts at varied still far behind ours. The two principal 

jer, of Rouen, and Haeffely, of Mulhouse, show very 
interesting and skillful sets of sample pieces, In some small details 
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of treatment, as in making up, they are behind us; in 
finish they do not need to come up to us; but in the styles of work, 
either dyeing, printing, or finishing, required by their 
turn out as well and quite as => we can, and have 
need of the heavy protection they have established 

nearly 1}d. on pad poe of English 
duty on the undyed cloth. Indeed, so little need have they of pro- 
tection, that one of them, who gets through 600,000 ay > a year, 
I am told, is yet so unable to cope with his work that he keeps 
regularly three months’ work before him—a singular inconvenience 
to me ts in times of such irregularity of prices. I may also 
add that, while the customs acknowledge for 241,600f. of dyed 








cottons imported, they give the exports at fourteen millions more; | 


so that the imports are a mere inconsiderable fraction ; and this does 


not include the yarns and cloths exported after free admission for | 


dyeing. In printed calicoes and muslins it is hardly necessary to 
quote statistics in order to show an equality in many respects and 
a superiority in some, which all the skill of our great printers cannot 
dispute. That there should be for only 22 millions of francs expo 


(against less than one million Lx pag only shows the baneful | 


influence of protection, the mat on w J . 
tected oy a heavy duty, which hinders the extension of their foreign 
trade. It 


ich they work being pro- | 


is true they are allowed to receive free of duty, to print | 


in bond three millions worth of foreign cottons, which they re- 
export worth four millions and a half; but this is a lame an 
roundabout way of doing a foreign trade. And yet the most 
liberal and one of the most considerable of the French printers, 
M. Jean Dollfus, who ranks himself among freetraders, would 
fain have had the treaty give his trade a protection equal to a 
doubling of the duty on y calicoes, Surely, no one can 
imagine that the magnificent displays in the Rouen and 
Mulhouse courts really require any such crutches to sustain 
them. In the heavier prints, for the use of the million, shown 
in the Rouen court, there is much resemblance, of course, with 
the great productions of the Manchester district. Putting 
aside a noticeable difference of tone in the colours and a 
preference of blue whites to clear whites, demanded by the 
taste of their market, there is nothing in the work of the Rouen 
printers to ny “y it from similar work in Lancashire. Some 
styles there may be which have not yet reached us, and some 
clever applications of practical ingenuity in individual instances 
which Manchester printers will quickly distinguish ; but similar 
things would have been remarkable in the work of the 
English printers had it been exhibited. The muslins and 
lighter prints, however, in the Mulhouse Court decidedly 
surpass in splendour anything England produces, I do not say 
could produce, if it suited English printers to determine to do 
so. And yet I doubt much if it lies in our modes of thought 
sufficiently to produce these gay and fanciful and changeful 
elegancies. In any case, the large cost and the small return, 
the difficulty and uncertainty and risk, would rise before the 
eyes of the English printer, shutting out their beauty and their 
richness, and sadly disturbing his pride in their splendid work 
and artistic style. But no such doubts hold the hands of the 
Koechlins, Thierry-Miegs, Dollfus-Miegs, Steinbach, Koechlins, 
Schlumbergers, Gros Romans, and others, whose eblouissants dis- 
plays of printed muslins, reps, muslins de laine, and other 
tissues, in dresses, furnitures, and shawls, seem to concentrate 
all the taste and talent and disre; of cost which the most 
spendthrift humours of Imperial Babylon could desire. The 
colours may be pigment, artificial, unsolid, evanescent; but the 
—— effect is rich and elegant, airy, fairy, charming, and 
isarming. And who among the light and a 4 class which is 
to wear them looks beyond these superficial but all-sufficient 
graces, or thinks of counting costs of production in relation 
to extent of sales? This wonderful display, unsu ble in 
its kind, does great honour to the enterprise of the French 
printers in the direction of hautes nouveautés. Crossing to 
the Tarare Court, we find ourselves among a display almost 
as magnificent of embroidered curtains, of white and coloured 
muslins (plain and embroidered), of grenadines and tarlatans, 
gauzes and tulles. The well-managed effects in the curtains 
of various muslins worked on the tulle foundation among the 
embroidery, the bold and soft contrasts, the skilful and elegant 
designs, are well exemplified in Mr. Ruffier Leutner’s display, 
and carried even to excess in Mesars. Meunier’s remarkable 
pieces. In the excellent show of plain muslirs there is no sign 
of a trade lagging behind or needing protection from superior 
energies abroad. The next court, that of St. Quentin, cannot 
be said, in its mousselines brochés nor in its guipures, to be 
equal to Glasgow and Nottingham, nor, in its quiltings, to be 


quite equal to Manchester; but in neither the first nor last 
article is it far from purity. In quiltings decided progress has 
been made since 1855. The next court—that of Flers and 


Roanne, opposite Rouen—completes the French cotton display, 
and contains articles in many respects peculiarly French—the 
blouse cloths so largely worn by the working nana, and the 
toiles de Vichy, a sort of gingham, but as superior to the nearly 
extinct and always miserable gingham as the blousecloth is to 
its nearest similar with us, the cotton stripeand check. Indeed 
what is remarkable in the blouse is its excellence of material 
and of make. We have no cotton stuff for the million at all 
resembling it in real goodness of quality. A stuff for the 
million with us somehow goes down rapidly in price and 
quality to a mere mockery and sham; but the million in 
France are not to be deluded into such false economy. These 
coutils for shirts, trousers, and blouses, as well as those for 
stays and mattresses, of which a full and varied assortment is 
here laid out, have an industrial centre of their own at Flers, 
in Normandy, where three hundred manufacturers employ, in 
the production of 200,000 to 250,000 pieces annually, of the valae 
of 25,000,000f. to 30,000,000f., some 14,000 looms and 28,000 
hands. The prices in 48in. vary from 8d. to 2s. 6d. a yard. 
The toiles de Vichy, whose centre is Roenne, in the centre of 
France, are a sort of gingham, as superior for women’s wear 
as the blouse cloths for men’s. The fustian trade, to judge by 
the only two exhibitors, does not seem to be as flourishing as 
these other branches—one exhibitor, from Amiens, pro- 
fessing to make from patriotic motives, evidently expects 
the consumer's patriotism to shut his eyes to the very 
mediocre stuff exhibited; and another from Ourscamp, Oise, 
shows a very fair and well-made article, but would, i fear, 
uire to appeal to patriotism also in regard to price. In fact, 
velveteens, moles, and cords, do not enter eto the national habits 
in working-class costume, which are firmly and universally fixed in 
favour of the blouse cloth ; 80 that fustians have but a partial and 
unimportant consumption, and no great impulse is given to their 
production, beyond a sort of greedy little jealousy to make, and be 
pro! at is, subsidised—in making, whatever English makers 
produce. Among the exhibitions in the Rouen court is one of 
coloured cotton reps for furnitures, in lively coloured stripes of 
effect, which is an article unattempted, | think, in England, and 
yet one of sufficient consumption in warm countries to merit some 
attention, 

Leaving now the French cotton courts, and returning across the 
English exhibition, we may trace out the cotton manufactures of 
the other countries in their order as they follow each other along 
the Gallerie de Vétements. India has but a small display in class 
27, but we far as it goes—coloured striped tablecovers, 
and furniture stuffs in cotton reps, damasks, fancy towels, bedcovers, 


calicoes, fine and stripe muslins, and muslins embroidered in 
cotton, gold, silver, and beetlewings from Agra central prison, and 
from Bengal and bay. The other hand-made goods also exhibited 
by Malta, close 


; and, a little further on, by the Central and South 

gallery by Brazil, consist 
chiefly of coarse but strong stripes and checks, ginghams, calicoes, 
for native wear; the checks are open and thin, as required 
climate ; coarse, and with less appearance than our power-loom 
similars ; more roughly made, but more genuine and better wear. If, 
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INTERNATIONAL 


as I am told, there is a desire in Manchester to bring machine-made 

as near as possible to hand-made in their peculiar qualities, | 

specimens deserve attention as including good examples of 
articles of large consumption, made in native looms to suit exactly | 
local requirements, There are ong Oo also samples of nankins, 
capital calicoes in the natural light brown of the cotton, a shade | 
which has been fashionable lately, and is thus much better obtained 
than by any dyeing, and which constitutes an article that our 
cotton trade might do well to take up a little, though possibly our 
power-looms might not turn it out so well, 

The United States have not sent any contributions to this class, 
except a case from the Clark Thread Company, similar in contents 
to that of Messrs, Clark, of Paisley. 

In Turkey we have, in the catalogue, the extraordinary number of | 
203 exhibitors of cotton goods, but, except a few specimens of yarns, | 
I do not find any evidence of their existence. A many nicely- | 
made and fringed terry towels, the originals of the productions of 
Messrs. Christy and Glover in Manchester, are shown in another 
class. But I have looked in vain several times for the shirtings, 
sheetings, sail and tent cloths, aladjas, tenfis, abanis, manissas, &c., 
temptingly announced, and promising to gratify a natural curiosity | 
concerning the peculiar taste and habits in regard to cotton goods 
of the varied tribes of the Ottoman empire. Let us hope they will 
yet appear, with the additions which are being still daily and slowly ' 
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FRENCH EMBROIDERED MUSLIN (CLASS 27). 


produced in many parts of this immense Exhibition. Egyot and Tunis 
are equally insignificant in this class—a few bits of plain and dyed 
calicoes are shown ; the colours, when on se te scraps looking very 
dirty and dull, products of the simplest and most aboriginal dyeing ; 
but when combined and contrasted they come up much more richly 
and agreeably. Greece also shows nothing remarkable: a few coarse 
yarns, cotton plush, and stripes and checks. 

Persia, which is not mentioned in the catalogue, has lately opened 
out a rich display of goods, among which are printed cotton furni- 
tures of excellent styles, simple and quiet, but rich and novel. There 
is much to be learned among these Oriental designs, the agglomera- 
tion of the traditional talents of ages. 

Roumania, also not in catalogue, sends a few specimens of hand- 
made cottons, in dresses and furnitures; a mixed stripe of plush 
and coloured reps on a couch is worth noting. 

eI has forty-seven exhibitors who show calicoes, machine-made, 
though more like hand-made than the French and English domestics 
and printers usually; ginghams, stripes, and checks, and blouse 
cloths, having the solid qualities of the French similars; heavy 
quiltings and fancy cottons, coarse but stout and genuine ; well-made 
- for furniture ; Turkey-red yarns and cloths, all evidencing con- 
siderable activity and enterprise. 

Russia has twenty-one exhibitors _ inters), of whom it 
may be said that the displays of Zindel, of Hubner, of Konschine, of 
Zimine, and other Moscow printers are as good in styles and execu- 
tion, both in ordinary and in Turkey-red work, as any in the Exhibi- 
tion, anfare really very varied and extensive; while the calicos and 
—_ cottons, and stripes and checks are evidently fair and good 
wor 


| ners show very good 











EXHIBITION. 


Even Sweden and Norway take very fair positions. The Rosenlund 
Mill (E. D. Lundstroem) shows from No. 2 to 100, as well as 
calicos, dyed goods, and sail-cloths ; Hill, E. W. Bley, and others 
show calicos as fine in material as the French ; several other spin- 
a re : |,» eget Fe yarns; and the 
ydalen Company, a ristiania, make a fair display of yarns 
twines, calicus, aaif-cloths, and checks, a Ie ted , 

Portugal shows nothing remarkable. There are eight exhibitors 
of common prints, calicos, d goods, bedticks, raised twills, stripes— 
evidently a small and not advanced trade. But Spain, with fourteen 
exhibitors, makes a Considerable and decidedly creditable display, 
showin that, whatever may be the decadence of the country gene- 
rally, there is spirit and energy at Barcelona. Ferrer, Achon, Paul, 
Juncadella, and other printers, send work as good as any at Man- 
chester or Rouen, the only thing remarkable being that the samples 
show nothing distinctlivey Spanish, but the styles and execution might 
have been just as well shown from England or France. In quilt- 
ings and cotton damasks Bauvier Brothers make a varied and respect- 
able display, but are behind in finish. Grey and bleached, plain and 
fancy calicos are freely shown by other makers. 

As regards the prints shown by Spain, and by Russia and Italy, 


| it is evident enough that the designs are French, and the rollers, in 


all probability, from Manchester, as well as the foremen and directors ; 
so that there is very little really national about them except the 
mere underling labour. It is a kind of hothouse forcing of 
productions neither indigenous nor natural, at a foolish and m is- 
calculated cost of national outlay and protection ; and a great 
pity it is that there are not national statesmen to see that the 
same labour employed in indigenous products under home 
capital aud direction: it would be more profitable, and would 
require no artificial and costly sustaining; to see this, and to 
resist the tempting fallacies of national self-sufficiency. How 
long will it be ere these statesmen attain the common sense to 
see that the nation supplies for itself far more rationally end 
rofitably when the peasant clothes himself by an exchange of 
Ris hemp or olive oil, than when he spends twice the capital 
and labour to make his own clothes in a mill sustaine 
national protection ? 

The Swiss turkey-red room is the finest practical display in 
the Exhibition of prints and grey and dyed cottons. Switzer- 
land has forty-nine exhibitors in class 2/, chiefly from Zurich 
and St. Gall. The show of turkey-red prints is so splendid 
as to be at first quite confusing, The exhibitions of Rieter- 
Ziegler and Co. and of Tsch and Co, are unsurpassable ; 
while those of Elgg, Ziegler, and ; Jenny and Co., Luschinger 
and Co., L. Meyer, Fruhler Brothers, Kubli; Barth, Jenny, and 
Co. ; Schiesser, Sulzer, Wiedenkeller, Deutch Brothers, come not 
far behind. A conjunction of favourable circumstances, plenty 
of pure water, cheap labour, and steady, determined industry, 
have given the Swiss evidently the lead of the world in 
this branch. As an element of their success, too, must be 
remarked the beautiful grey muslins and printings produced 
by the Swiss calico manufacturers, eight of whom exhibit, 
and, in their special articles, decidedly sur the French 
similars, With all the disadvantages of position and natural 
circumstances of which the French cotton manufacturers com- 
plain with such persistent whinings, and on which they base 
their claims for protection, the Swiss boldly and successfully 
face the world unprotected. What disadvantages has the Rouen 
or Alsatian manufacturer that the Swiss does not labour under 
still more? and yet he quietly and determinedly sets himself 
to balance them by such advantages as he can create without 
any plundering of the national exchequer, or any shutting out 
of foreign competition, The Swiss show of woven coloured 
cottons is equally extensive and remarkable ; and their display 
of muslins and sewed muslin curtains from St, Gall, arranged 
with great taste in the beautiful Swiss salon and along the 
passage, is not surpassed, nor indeed equalled, by all the 
efforts of Tarare. 

Austria has thirty-six exhibitors of cotton goods, quite up to 
the mark in general, and showing as fair an average as our 
own would do, The yarus and calicoes are clean, even, and well 
made, as far as can be judged under glass, The Bohemian 

rinters, from Prague and neighbourhood, Messrs. Dormitzer, 

itenberger, Przibram, Porges, and others, show d, credit- 
able work. Richter, also, of Bohemia, shows velvets and 
velveteens, Graumanp, of Vienna, very fair quiltings and plush. 
It is plain that, as far as capabilities of good marketable pro- 
dactions are concerned, there are few branches of the cotton 
trade in which the Austrian manufacturers are not already 
far enough advanced to hold their own against foreign com- 
ey without any, or with only a very moderate, protection 

, in the long discussed tariff, 

The Wirtemberg Cotton Court, with eleven exhibitors, con- 
sists chiefly of an excellent display of ticks, drills, and ginghams, 
well worth the attention of our manufacturers, The cotton 
coatings and me ¢ of Schoop and Oo., of Biberach, are 
remarkably good, as well as their ginghams; and capital speci- 
mens of similar goods appear in the assortments of Gutmann, 
Ottenheiner, Kaufmann, and Elsass, Messrs. Stab show well- 
made plain and fancy greys, and Mr. Faber, of Stuttgart 
good quilts and quilting», with jacquard furoitures of a neat 
make, worth noting. 

Baden has only one cotton contribution, a remarkably ex- 
cellent display of printed muslins and de-laine shawls, by Messrs. 
Koechlin, Baumgartner, and Co., which scems, however, to 
belong as much to Paris and Mulhouse as to Loerrach. 

In the pageants exhibition from Prussia and the North 
German Confederation, the bulk of the display comes from 
those active Rhine-Prussian provinces which take so largely 
of our Lancashire yarns, through Rotterdam. As might be 
expected, but little prominence is given to native spinninge, 
though a few sewing cottons and calicoes are shown. Almost 
the entire exhibition is devoted to cotton clothing, imitating 
wool; and an imposing collection of this article is displayed, 
well worthy the attention of our cotton districts. Messrs, Woitk 
and Oo., of Gladbach, and the Gladbach Cotton Company show 
an excellent and varied assortment of dyed and printed swans- 
downs, and other low fustians for linings, &c., a branch in 
which Rhenish Prussia bas long equalled or excelled our own 

makers, Prices from 6d. to 15d, a yard in 25 inches wide, But the 
most remarkable productions are the useful and economical cloths, 
of mixed wool and cotton, or all cotton, of which Messrs. Bornefeld, 
Ax and Frowein, Zartmann and Co., Nacken, Boetterling, H. Ax, 
and a dozen others, from Gladbach and Rheydt, show an extensive and 
capital assortment, chiefly from 9d. to Is. a yard. Mr, Mitacherlich, 
of Eilenbourg, shows a fair variety of quiltings and other white 
“ques cottons, 

Power-Loom Oompany of Linden make a rather imposing 
display of velvets and velveteens, but defective in dyeing, and a fair 
show of cords, Messrs. Liebermann, of Berlin, and three or four 
other 7 show work of the Rouen character, but not generally 
remarkable. From Saxony, Chemnitz only sends one representa- 
tive, Mr. Hauschild, whose specimens of excellent yarns and threads 
are ae and those of He and of Hoeffer, along- 
side, are equally remarkable, The principal display from Saxon 
consists of some good hand and ne cmbnskbery, as well 
we which, however, hardly come up to Glasgow produc- 
tions—shown by Messrs, Jahn, Boebler, Schnorr, Mammen, and 
others, from Plauen, Some good drills, also, are exposed by Mr. 


Herzog. 

The last, bat by no means the least, of the cotton industries in our 
tour is that of Belgium, This wonderful little country, whose 
splendid energies indomitable national rit place it on a par 
in en im ye the first countries — Mer and far 
beyond many of m ter superficial exten es, of Course, « 
leading lace in this henna, and sends sixty-nine exhibitors from 
Ghent, x, Tournai, Oourt &c, Their cotton court is well 
planned, architecturally ; but the t branches are not as well 
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classed, nor the individual displays, in many cases, as well laid ont, 
as might have been. In yarns and calicoes we have about ten exhi- 
bitors, rather scattered about, among whom Messrs, De Bast, Desmet 
Brothers, and Rosseel and Co., all of Ghent, are remarkable, In quilts 
and quillings and dimities there are four or five exhibitors, among 
whom Messrs. Lonsbergs, and Bracy-Vercruysse, of Ghent, are 
noticeable, and represent well a class of goods which, as well as 
Belgian calicos, have entered successfully into competition with our 
own goods, both in our own and in the French market. But if there 
be occasionally some advantage in their heavy Marseilles quilts, our 
other quilts and quiltings are certainly superior in make, finish, and 
appearance. Only one printer—the Stalle Company—shows a 
variety of plain work of the Rouen sort, and of ordinary style and 
execution, There are half a dozen or more makers of cotton 
blankets, from Termonde, remarkable for excellence and cheapness, 
But the greatest strength of the cotton trade seems put into the dis- 
play of drills and imitation woollen clothing. About half of the 
cotton court aud half of the exhibitors are devoted to varieties of 
these mixed or all cotton coatings and trowserings, similar, though 
with many differences, to the Gladbach and Wurtemburg goods, and 
constituting, on the whole, a branch of cotton manufacture evidently 
more important and more developed on the Continent than with us, 
and which does not seem to have been checked by the cotton crisis or 
beaten by low woollens, as similar goods have been to some extent 
with us. The prices, where given, seem often remarkably 
cheap, and the styles and makes are very varied. It is not easy to 
distinguish among so many; but Messrs, Hemptine, Ioniaux, 
Rubay and Desimpel, Masquelie, Dujardin, Saffre and Graveline, 
Duchatclet, Gilson and Bossut, Lienart, Ason may be men- 
tioned as good ———— of this manufacture, which, were 
it as largely developed with us, and as important for home con- 
sumption and for export as it is with the Continental manufac- 
turers, would certainly excite their emulative efforts, In a 
separate court Messrs, Van der Smissen Bros. show a remarkable 
case of yarns and sewing or crochet cottons, plain, dyed, and 
fancy, in variety. 

I should add that three or four Netherlands exhibitors show 
a peculiar article, specially for their colonial market, quite 
singular and characteristic. Mr. Wilson limits his display to a 
single article, an imitation of the Japanese Batick, remarkable 
in execution, and interesting by its dissimilarity to anything 
else in the cotton trade. Mesers. Salon.s.20n and Dyk a 
greater variety of articles, in cluding Baticks, and all marked 
by peculiarities of style, suited to their special markets, and 
wortby the notice of our foreign merchants. 

Few practical and reflective observers will glance, even as 
hurriedly as we bave thus done, round these competitive displays 
of industrial ability in cotton manufacture without feeling that, 
however long and largely England may retain the leadership, 
anything like an extensive empire or undisputed sway in the 
cotton trade is no longer possible, The superior education of 
Continental workmen in certain branches, or the better position 
of foreign merchants in regard to certain articles, alread 
reduce us to a secondary position in some ects. If in 
countries as excellent a system of public education and as inde- 
pendent a spirit prevailed as in Switzerland, our position would 
soon be menaced in many more directions, These exhibitions 
of the rapidly-developing powers of so many rival centres 
of production must quicken our efforts—by education, by 
political development, by co-operative interest, by every means 
in our power—to bring every latent ene of our population 
to bear in maintaining our position. While we are hovering 
round the question of national education, and hesitating over 
the petty interests of parties in regard to it, the industrial 
sceptre is imperceptibly slipping away from us; and, with 
practical obtuseness, we shall refuse to see it till the fact is 
accomplished, and it is too late to mend, 





SILK MANUFACTURES, SHAWLS, LACE AND 
EMBROIDERY, HOSIERY, CLOTHING FOR BOTH SEXES, AND 
DRESS IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES,—CLassEs, 31, 82, 33, 34, 35, 
AND 92. 

BY PROFESSOR LEONE LEVI, LL.D. 


It is not without reason that high expectations have been 
formed of the Universal Exhibition of 1867, Conspicnous for 
her position in the very heart of Europe, sumptuous in her 
palaces and galleries, and rich in every mark of high civilisa- 
tion, Paris, the great metropolis of art and fashion, is ee 
fitted for the holding of great international exhibitions, whic 
are atonce high festivals of industry and great tournaments of 
industrial nations. We might have expected, from the intel- 
ligence which distinguishes our neighbours, that when, for the 
fourth time, invitations were issued to the industrial world to 
come forth to the great arena of peaceful competition, a newer 
and fresher vigour would be imparted to the undertaking, and 
that, together with the purely industrial elements, much would 
be done to further the artistic and intellectual, the economic 
and moral, interests of mankind; but, more especially, it was 
natural to anticipate from a nation so renowned for her skill 
in the art of display that, both in the collective view presented 
of human industry and in every department and section of 
the same, the general arrangement would manifest, not only 
a perfect unity of design, but that high regard to order and 
ornamentation which render such displays scenes of at 
brilliancy and beauty, and constitute them magnificent schools 
of public taste, highly instructive and interesting even to the 
most cursory visitors, Nor have we been disappointed in such 
expectations. The tenth group, consisting of objects exhibited 
with a view to ameliorate the physical and moral condition of 
the people, is a decided addition to previous exhibitions, The 
systematic collocation of all articles belonging to each class 
in continuous cireular lines, without losing the distribution 
oy countries, is a novelty; and though, in respect of scenic 
effect, the exhibition may seem somewhat defective, great is 
the facility thereby afforded for comparing the relative ad- 
vance of each country in any distinct branch of industry. 

At such exhibitions, and in this ee do we see that, if art 
and tastecan do much to commend those articles which are principally 
adapted for use and comfort, and whose merits chiefly consist in 
their cheapness and adaptability to the varied wants of mankind, 
still more to they accomplish in im ing grace and attractiveness 
to articles of luxury and finery. The more precious the jewel, the 
greater the need of the finest setting to bring out all its brilliancy 
and beauty, The richness of colour, the elegance of taste, and the 
splendid design, seem to acquire a fresh and surprising charm when 
arrayed with exquisite taste and with high regard to artistic effect 
along the courts and avenues of the great Industrial Palace, side by 
side, with other choicest products in every branch of human industry, 
In this respect, indeed, Paris itself is a great school. Visit those 
emporiums of rarities at the Boulevards and the Palais Royal. See 
how elegantly are they arranged! What care and what precision 
are exhibited in the minutest details! Is it too much to say that 
articles so displayed not only more readily arrest the passers-by, but 
succeed in aes a higher price than their intrinsic value 
would otherwise realise 

The classes upon which I have been desired to report form a part 
of the fourth group, “ Vétements,” comprising tissues and objects 
worn on the person, They are varied and attractive, First, is silk 
in all ite beauty; next, shawle, from the splendid cashmere to the 
finest lace ; next, hosiery in all its branches ; after this, embroidery, 
with = and silver, and trimming of every a description ; 
and then, articles of clothing for h sexes, in combination with 
the specimens of the popular costumes of different countries, which 
meet us at every corner of the Exhibition. A careful examination 
of such articles is indeed most suggestive ; and, if I am not mistaken, 
they present some aspects of manufacturing industry which bring 
out very prominently the relative aptitude of the manufacturing 
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countries of Europe to supply the great wants of mankind in all 
articles of clothing. ; ; 
Taken as a whole, clothing is just the department in which 
Britain has long claimed to possess a decided supremacy, It is not 
a vain assumption to say that, by the invention of mechanical con- 
trivances and the discovery of the great motor steam power, the 
British manufacturer was enabled not only to multiply the production 
of textile materials to an almost unlimited extent, and to leave hand- 
work of every description far behind, but to outstep the manufacturing 
industry of every country. The cotton of India and America, the 
wool of Africa, the silk of China and Italy, crossed mountains and 
oceans to undergo, in our shores, the mechanical processes of the 
spindle and the loom; and, by their cheapness and excellence, 
ritish goods became adapted to the wants of nations of every race 
and clime, and of low and high civilisation, to the decided benefit of 
the whole human family. ‘or a time the British manufacturer 
enjoyed an almost exclusive monopoly of such powers; and, so long 
as other countries were ignorant of such inventions, and, either 
suffering from internal discords or involved in the ravages of war, 
had neither the power nor the will to enter into the paths of 
industry, Britain had no competition to meet. But the world does 
not stand still, With a very long period of peace Europe has 
learned the value of the peaceful arts, Inventions spread. The | 
seeds of ancient industry sown amidst happier times, but long 
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neglected, were nurtured and made more prolific. Art and design 
were rendered useful auxiliaries to labour; and, whilst it seemed 
the special province of Britain to attend to the production of what 
is adapted to the masses, France and other nations gave them- 
selves more especially to provide for the opulent and higher classes 
of society. e boundaries of national industry are, however, not 
marked by compact or understanding ; and just as Britain is capable 
of producing and does produce works of the highest art, so France 
anc \ ype are showing their power to produce what is cheap and 
useTtul, 

For the study of the silk manufacture no moment could be more 
opportune, For years past we have seen how much the disease in 
the silkworm has impaired the productiveness of some of the 
oldest silk-manufacturing countries. In France the injury resulting 
from it has been so great that it is even now seriously contem- 
plated to adopt, as regards this disease, the same remedies as in the 
case of the cattle plague. On the other hand, the silks of Chi 
Japan, India, and diam have come largely into use, and have eff 
a complete revolution in the imports of the raw material, Th 

in, the treaty of commerce between Great Britain and France o 
1860-1, which put an end to the last shred of ection in the United 
Kingdom and greatly liberalised the tariff of France, now may be 
said to bear fruit; and it becomes interesting to see how 
far the relative position of the two countries in this industry has 

affected by an open competition. Add to this that fashion, 
always capricious and arbitrary, has exhibited of late more than 
ord Bckleness in all matters of design, especially in ribbons 
and trimming. Making every allowance for the difficulty of the 
time and the extraordinary circumstances under which te manu- 
facturers of silk have been labouring, this is certainly a fine 





standpoint for studying the condition and prospects cf this branch 
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of pate, and the Universal Exhibition affords us abundant 
materials for such a study. 

The first object of interest in connection with silk is the cocoon, 
of which there are many illustrations. Over and above the cocoons 
of France, Italy, and other European countries, which are, generally, 
varieties of the Bombyx mori, valuable specimens are exhibited of 
the Bombyx arrindia, Scynthia, Ailante, and the Saturnia Fair- 
debi, shown by Cochin-China, gy and other French colo- 
nies. Several species of silkworms have been acclimatised and 
rendered useful in Europe. Only a few years the Abbé Fantoni, 
a Piedmontese missionary in the province of ieng-Kene, in China, 
sent some living cocoons—the Attacus Cynthia and Ailanthus— 
to some of his friendsin Turin, which yielded moth and multi- 
plied both in Italy and France. And there are numerous silk-pro- 
ducing worms which have not yet attained any commercial import- 
ance, not having been employed in manufacture, Some have doubt- 
less been tried and found wanting; but means may still be discovered 
for obtaining from them a better silk; and it is all important to 
see whether, by the acclimatisation of new worms, or of other trees 
than the mulberry, the silk supply may be permanently increased, 
Of ge silk, a a aye is shown by the Cape of Good Hope 
of asilk-producing bulb, the Amaryllidea Branswigia Josephina,which 
grows wild allover the country, and might be obtained in any 
quantity. Wild silk is abundant in India and China. Consul Taylor, in 
his recent report on the tradeof Diarbekir and Kurdistan, re- 
ferred to a specie of wild silk, called guz and jez, which grows 
extensively in the Bohtan mountains, and about Rawandoz 
and Zacho, in the Mount Kaimakhih. The insect seems like a 
caterpillar, and forms the cocoon in a shrub; yet it does not 
die there, but escapes and becomes a butterfly. Though in 
many respects totally different from the silkworm, the silk 
is much prized by the Kurdish women, who make it 
into a variety of dresses, the material — very strong. 
We have no specimen of this at the Exhibition; but 
such an instance ought to sharpen the eye of our silk 
manufacturers, and stimulate them to do what the Cotton 
Supply Association has done in the way of extending the 
rearing and cultivation of an article so valuable, and at the 
same time so attainable, within a zone of many degrees of 
latitude. On occasions like these how valuable it would be to 
have a section altogether set aside for new products, the 
commercial uses of which have not yet been discovered! The 
Consuls of different countries, scattered as they are in the 
most distant localities, might furnish valuable contributions, 
and scientific commissioners might be appointed to examine 
and report upon them, 

Raw silk, including tram, singles, and organzine, is exhibited 
by France, Algiers, Italy, Austria, Spain, Portugal, Russia, 
Turkey, India, Victoria, and other countries, though the exhi- 
bition is, as a whole, far from complete. It will be observed 
that the French and Italian samples are in many cases the pro- 
duce not of French and Italian cocoons, but of eggs obtained 
from the East and other places where the disease has not 
penetrated. And it is gratifying to find that Italian silks 
made of such seed are yearly acquiring greater perfection. 
The Japanese seed worhed in Tealy loses in time its sharpness 
and want of colour, and mires the natural softness and 
elasticity proper to Italian si There is something inherent 
to Italy which renders her, notwithstanding every difficulty 
the privileged home of the finest description of raw and 
organzine silk. The spinning of silk is becoming more and 
more a manufacturing industry, and everywhere large spinning- 
mills are being erected, worked by steam-power. Some of the 
best samples in the French department are from Ardéche; in 
the Italian, from Milan. Austria, too, has a good exhibition, 
Russia produces a quantity of silk, principally from Caucase; 
but the cocoon is sent to Moscow and Be. Petersburg, where the 
manufacture is carried on. 

Together with raw silk and organzine, the visitor will see a 
great variety of sewing silk, or soie & coudre, et & broder, raw 
and = hee écrues et teintes, as well as bourres de soie, spun, raw 
and dyed, for sewing. The infinite variety of shades of colour 
here exhibited is remarkable, and, with the extensive use of 
chignons for ladies’ head-dress, it will be seen how art is made 
to supply the deficiencies of nature, and how difficult it will be- 
come for keen observers to detect the true from the artificial, 
in this as in other portions of personal ornaments. 

It is not, however, the cocoon, the raw, or sewing silk that forms 
the attraction in this class. The great wonder is the silk manu- 
facture itself, which is more than ever distinguished for lovely 
hues and beauty of design. If, on the one hand, the new colours 
obtained from aniline and other chemical a have sup- 
plied a ter variety of tints than could be obtained from 
vegetable sources, it is quite evident that the genius of the artist 
is more than ever visible and eminently happy. 

In such an article as silk, and, indeed, in most descriptions 
of textile materials, a .o and well-executed design is a prima 
condition to success. e first element to strike the eye, it is 
certain to enrich every material ; and, when texture an design 
enter into competition, with the great majority the latter is 
sure to obtain a decisive victory. How important, then, to 
spread as much as possible artistic instruction! In France, 
schools of design are established in the great centres of manu- 
facture. Science and art are deemed not the luxuries, but the 
necessities of manufacturing industry. Lyons is rich in her 
schools, national and martiniére (from the name of its founder) ; 
and from Paris emanate the highest inspirations of taste, ele- 
gance, and invention. Art-designing is itself an important 
industry in Paris; and to her artists the manufacturers resort 
in order to produce constant novelties in their tissues, shawls, 
ribbons, brocades, and embroidery. 

But what is it that renders French designers so fertile in 
imagination and so striking in conception? What is it 
that enables them to invent designs which either guide 
public taste or ooueey follow that taste and ennoble it 
with their touch ere is much, doubtless, in a national 
character full of versatility and quick in perception, in a climate 
and temperature favourable to the growth of flowers 
sessing high brilliancy of colour and great perfection of form; 
but there is more in an artistic education carefully tended and cul- 
tivated, not only by the actual teaching of art and design, but by 
what is still more fitted to awaken the mind to the true and the 
beautiful, the constant association with the highest models of art in 
public galleries and churches, in gardens and boulevards. Means of 

i rf artistic instruction are now provided in the principal 

tates of Europe, The Rhenish Provinces of Prussia abound with 

art-schools; so do Belgium, Wirtemberg, Switzerland, &c. Every 

nation is putting forth her maximum energy, with a view to the 

embellishment and refinement of manufacturing ind and the 

elevation of public taste, And Britain should not remain behind 
in a matter so essential. 

The most striking specimens of silk manufacture at the Exhibition 

i e found in Lyons and St. Etienne. Let the visitor 


damask silk exhibited by Messrs. Pillet-Meauzé et Fils ion)? on 


flowers, or of that other taffeta silk with velvet ewe birds, 
flow and feathers, which seem as if you could pick them up? 
Three or te ey ee ele 

degree of excellence now attained in manufactare. The first of 


these, exhibited by Messrs. Poncet, and Girodon (164), is a 
brecht alk. robe, the peiters a the to represent : 


a 
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coloured tilk, the pattern woven on black velvet, The Eagraving 
represents the front half of the dress, the pattera on 4 smaller scale 
renning round the bottom of the dress. The third is woven in the 
locm to imitate hand embroidery, representing natural flowers on a 
satin ground, to be used for chair seats, pillows, or screens. 
In brocade silks with gold and silver the visitor will mest with 
some magpificent descriptions at M. Sagnier- Teulon’s, of Nimes 
(81). Beautifal is the satin with feather ornaments exhibited 
by Messrs. Hielard, and Co.; and so are the gauze tissues 
with silk and velvet flowers by Messrs, Josseraud, Févrot, ani Oo. 
(221). In moire antique there is something beautiful, especially in 
fancy water patterns, All around the Lyons department the visitor 
























































































































will meet with specimens re markable for chasteness of design, 
excellence of material, and elegance of ornamentation. These 


towrs de force are doubtless isolated instances of perfection, reached 
pre bably at a cost far too high for general application to ordinary 
articles of trade, yet they serve the important purpose of indicating 
what may yet be achieved, as well as of facilitating the way to 
general improvement. And they do find a market especially in 
France, England, and the United States. Many, in fact, of the 
most expensive and superb robes made at Lyons, and those the 
engravings of which we have given, are exclusively manufactured 
for an English house, Messrs, Grant and Gask. At the St. Etienne 
department the brocade ribbons of M. Larcher-Faure (129), the 
velvet ribbons of Messrs. Barallon and Brossard (106), and the 
ribbons made for fans of Messrs. Dessales and Co. (117), well merit 
a visit, In silk velvet both Lyons and St. Etienne have fair sam- 
pies, The more, indeed, we examineand study the French exhibi- 
tion of the silk manufacturers, the more we are convinced that, 
however unfavourable the circumstances may have been as regards 
the raw material, the French manufacturers have not abated one 
iota im their efforts for improvement. 

Switzerland hes a good exhibition of exceedingly light and low- 
clases silks. They are plain in taste, but very useful, and sure to 
find an extensive market, Zurich, the great centre of the tissues, 
and Bale, the chief seat of the ribbons, have both acquired much 
reputation in foreign markets, and at this Exhibition they fully 
maintain their position of pre-eminence. The most remarkable 
feature in Swiss silks is the extreme beauty of colour, the lightest 
and moet delicate tints being altogether unaffected by the touch 
ef the hand or by atmospheric impurities, Italy, too, exhibits a 
goed deal. She has her old Genoa velvets, of world-wide renown, 
and ehe has silk brocade and tapestry of much merit, But the 
ltalian manufacturers, not courageous enough to meet boldly the 
competition with France, lose golden opportunities for reacquiring 
the position which they once held. Surely, of all lands Italy should 
be second to none in purity of design and liveliness of colour. 
Austria produces tapestry silks of great beauty. Spain has some 
fine specimens from Valencia and Barcelona, Tunis exhibits good 
tiseues of silk and silver. India has some rich samples of silk 
tiesnes, and silk with gold and tussia shows some excel- 





silver, 






lent silks from Moscow; and a good deal is exhibited by Prussia 
and the Zollverein, especially in silk velvets and ribbons, 

As for Britain, her exhibition is very meagre; she evidently 
excels in her moire antiques, Irish poplins, and black crape, and 
she has excellent plain and glacé silks; but she exhibits no speci- 
mens where beauty of d is observable, There are, indeed, 


some honourable exceptions. What, for instance, could be more 
elegant than the Zissue de Verre for silk curtains, couches, and 
chair coverings exhibited by Messra, Grant and Gask, of Oxford- 
street? Of all the uses hither'o made of glass, this seems 
certainly the most wonderful, \Vho would conceive that that 
brittle material could become sufficiently flexible as to be woven 
like a textile fabric? There is somthing very beautiful in the 
amalgamation of this lustrous ma‘erial with the finest silk; and 
1 do not woncer that it has been lavgely used for the ornamentation 
of palaces and public buildings) As a whole, the British silk 
manufacture is certainly not «0 conspicuous at this as at th 
former Exhibitions, ard %* is a singular fact that, whilst in 


1862 Britain, almost alone, showed great improvement in design, 
colour, and texture, in 1867 she exhibits no mark of progress, 





The resvit of the competition was seen at the distribution of 
prizes. Five French silk manufacturers were honoured with 
the Legion of Honour. The town of Lyons carried off the 

rand prize; and of twelve gold medals four were gained by 
= awarded to the Chambers of Commerce of Lyons, St. 
Etienne, Parie, and Ardéche. Switzerland got two for Zurich 
and Bale; Italy one, Great Britain one, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Vienna one, and Turkey, Prussia, and Russia one each. 
Of 144 silver medals, 105 were given to Francs, 13 to Britain, 
and 10 to Italy. Of 135 bronze medals, 17 went to Vrance, 17 to 
Italy, 14 to Anstria, and 10 to Britain, And of 156 honourable 
mentions, 57 were awarded to France, 50 to Italy, 9 to Austria, 
and 8 to Britain; and the remainder to other countries, 
number of honours granted to any country must, of course, 
be calcnlated in proportion to the number of exhibitors; still, it 
will be seen that the position of the United Kingdom is not what 
we could wish, especially as regards France, which has taken the 
lion’s share of ah medals and honours, How shall we, then, 
account for this when we look back to the high position Britain 
had acquired at the Exhibition of 1862? Whence this sudden 
stoppage? Is it the effect of the high price of the raw material ? 
If so, why has it not operated in like manner in France? Is it 
the consequence of unequal competi@ion? But why should Britain 
be behind her competitors? Let us, firet of all, clear up the real 
facts of the case. 

Within the last twenty-five years there 
ecillation in the imports of raw silks. In 1840 the imports 
amounted to 38,759,000lb.; from that time they increased 
enormously, till, in 1860, they reached 9,200,0001b. Bat after- 
wards there was a considerable decrease, and in 1866 they were 
not more than 4,500,000lb. The greatest fluctuation has taken 
place in the imports from China, the quantity having first risen 
from 5000 bales to 67,000 bales, and afterwards fallen to 26,000 
bakes. From India the importation has been stationary; and so 
from Persia. Of Brutian silks the imports have dwindled to 
nothing, and from Italy they have been reduced to very little. 

Nor is this all. In consequence of the disease in the silkworm, 
France, Italy, and Germany have become great competitors in the 
British markets for China and India silks; and now, when we deduct 
the exports, the quantity remaining for home consumption is actually 
lees than it was twenty-five years ago, In 1840, of 3,800,000 Ib. of silk 
imported, 8,600,000 Ib,, or 94 per cent of the whole, were left for 
home consumption. In 1860, of 9,200,000 lb, imported, upwards of 
€,000,000 Ib., or 65 per cent of the whole, were left for home con- 
sumption ; and in 1866, out of 5,500,000 Ib. imported, only 3,500,000 lb., 
or 68 per cent of the whole, were used at home, Under such 


has been a 


creat 


circometences the prices of raw silk have risen considerably. 
According to Messrs. Durant’s circular China silk, which, on 
Jer. |, 1855, was worth 17s. and 18s, 64, rose in 1867 to 


S2e. 6d. and 34s.; Bengal common rose from 7s. 6d. and 12s. 
to 15s. and 18s, 6d.; Persia, from %. 6d. and Ills, 6d. to 15s, 
and 228, 6d.; Italian raw, from 194, and 2is. to 38s, and 
40s.; and thrown, from 28¢. and 268. to 42s. and 45s. perlb. And 


in an industry where the raw material enters so largely in the total 
value, a rise of 80 or 100 per cent upon such material left but little 
surplus either for labour or capital, This is an element which 
renders the silk manufacture always less profitable than the cotton or 
woollen, where the raw material is of little value or is indigenous 
to this country; and we need not wonder if, under such circum- 
stances, these obtain decided preference for the investment of 
—— 

cllowing the unsatisfactory condition of the raw material, the 
exports of British silk have suffered greatly. In 1846, when Sir 
Robert Peel reduced the duty on silk manufactures from 30 per cent, 
ae it was left by Mr, Huskisson, to 15 per cent., the value of exports 
amounted to no more than £608,000, From that time it increased 
regularly till, in 1856, the value amounted to £1,758,000. Soon after 
the disease in the silkworm appeared, prices rose, and the cheaper 
descriptions of silk became dearer in proportion than similar articles 
im wool or cloth. America—our chief market—was in a blaze of 
eivil war, and the exports fell in 1861 to £1,395,000; from which 
they further fel) to £1,317,000 in 1866; even the six months ending 
July, 1867, showing a considerable diminution as compared with the 


rhe | 





similar period in 1866. Toa certain extent the check to the prosperity 
of the manufacture has been as much felt in Lyons as ia Spitalfields 
and Manchester. Of ribbons, for instance, in 1851 the export from 
France amounted to £1,200,000 ; in 1855 they rose to £4,700,000, and 
in 1861 fell to £1,800,000, from which they have since recovered 
to £8,500,000 in 1866. The labourers at Lyons and St, Etienne have 
suffered intensely, and it was only by an exuberance of public 
works that they were kept from starvation. 

But the silk trade in Prensa, as a whole, exhibits a very different 
progress from that of England as regards the exports of silk manu- 


facture. When the two are placed side by side the comparison is 
very striking :-— 
Exports from Increase Exports from Iacrease 
England per cent, France. per cont. 
1851 £1,130,000 a £7,350,000 — 
1855 1,082,000 4 9,650,000 31 
1861 1,395,000 28 11,560,000 20 
1865 1,409,000 1 17,140,000 48 





The difference between France and Exgland from 1851 to 1855, and 
from 1861 to 1865, is very notable. 

What, however, alarms the British manufacturer is the fact that, 
whilst the exports of British manufacture decreased, the imports | 
have greatly increased. In 1855 the real value of foreign silk manu- | 
facture imported was only £1,890,000. In 1860 it was £2,800,000; | 
and in 1866, £8,500,000. There is nothing surprising in the fact | 
of such increase, the diminution or abolition of daty being always 
followed by a larger trade, by which the community at large is 
benefited. Only in this case the natural result was still more sudden, | 
from the fact that just when we opened our poms, the American | 
markets being closed, a large portion of French and German silk, | 


country. 
Doubtless, from these accumulated evils, the manufacturer has 
been placed under no ordinary straits and difficulty ; but these are not 


| which would otherwise have been sent thither, found its way to this | 
| 


perhaps, to compete with France in certain descriptions of silk 
manufacture, but to carry on an extensive trade in certain branches 
of the same. Doubtless, the French, Swiss, and Germans have 
the advantage of a brighter atmosphere, and Franca, especially, | 


circumstances which affect the permanent ability of England, not, | 
| 


besides producing her own material to a large extent, stands | 
out prominently as the leader of fashion; still, in the processes | 
of manufacture, and in the cost of the raw material, the different | 
The wages of labour in this | 


covntries stand pretty much on a par. 
manufacture are very low, both in this and in other countries ; and, if 
they are a little higher in England, that is probably more than mate 
up by superior productiveness, It is not, indeed, by starving the 
labourer, or by employing cheap and inferior labour, that the British 
manufacturer will ever be able to meet the competition. On the 
contrary, the most prominent want in an industry so light and 
delicate is a higher class of labourers, more educated, more re- 
fined in taste, and even more expert in material and texture. As 
to protective duties of any kind, the idea is quite exploded that 
any fictitious protection against the competition of foreign manu- 
facture can do much towards propping up native industry, The 
presperous maintenance of a manufacture in any country mainly 
depends on the natural facilities and advantages which the nation 
may poesess for it, and on the energy, aptitude, and skill displayed 
by the manufacturers themselves, Sound principles of commercial 
policy dictate that if the foreign manufacturer can produce for us 
any article better and cheaper than we can produce ourselves, it is 
vain, it is preposterous to think that we should shut the foreigners 
out to foster artificially any branch of British manufacture. The 
British silk manufacturer must, like the cotton and woollen man 

facturer, learn to be independent of legislative support. He must 
endeavour to improve his own production by attending better than 
he has hitherto done to the conditioning of the silk, to the perfect 
adaptation of the silk he uses to the material he wants to produce, 
to the proper manipulation of colours, to the novelty of design, and, 
above all, to the finish of the article. Let it be remembered that 
the inferiority of British silks is not confined to those tissues 


where design is the pepnary element; that- even in black 
corded silk, the French are superior, and in the plain one- 
colour silk, Zurich excels. In truth, a higher standard is 


required in every description than has yet been attained, and the 
British manufacturer must strain every nerve to place himself on a 
| higher position than he seems to be at 
| ousted altogether in the keen but wholesome competition which 
has now been irrevocably established. 


| so chaste and beautiful ! 





This much I will say, that the hand-lace exhibited in the French 
and Belgian departments is really something very superb. A piece 
of lace is, perhaps, the most ingenious result of artistic skill that 
can well be conceived, The more we examine the extreme nicety of 
the operation, the fineness of the thread so well knit together, the 
fairy-like web woven for it, and the beautiful figures of the pattern, 
the greater seems the marvel of the achievement ; and well may we 
be grateful to Nottingham for the prodigious feat of performing so 
nice a work by mechanical agency. 

Of embroidery the Exhibition is full, whether by hand or by 
machinery, 8o largely does it enter in articles of dress and honse- 
hold furniture. Apart from white embroidery, which will be dealt 
with in connection with lace, the most prom inent description is the 
gold and silver embroidery used in ecclesiastical vestments and fur- 
niture, in the shape of albs, copes, chasubles, cassocks, surplices, and 
altarpieces, In these articles France, Italy, Austria, Spain, Russia, 
and other countries seem to vie with each other in beauty of design 
and magnificence of material. But let the visitor not miss the Italian 
specimens. The raised work there is something very fine ; and there 
is no diffieulty in finding them, so prominent are they and so beau- 
tiful. The art of embroidery in gold and silver is of o'd date, but 
seldom has it been carried to such an extent as at this moment, 
Britain does not exhibit much in th's class of articles; and what 
she has, falls far short of the excellence and vividness which distin- 
guish the foreign manufacture. The visitor should note the gold and 
silver thread used in Indian manufacture, which is not in the shape 


| of a wire, but simply a narrow band beaten on the common thread. 


In the Lyons department, Messra. Uze Fils and Co, exhibit a sample 
of gold and ieee thread of extraordinary fineness In this 
class, too, are included small wares, passementerie, or trimming, 
which fashion has once more revived to an enormous extent. The 
comprise fringes, girdles, laces, cords, buttons, loops, braids, &., use 
in ladies’ dresses, carriage furniture, and ornaments. Look at those 
cases in the French department, with gold laces, and other braids 
and trimmings, for court or livery costumes! See those beautiful 
buttons, of every variety of material in metal, glass, ivory, silk, wool, 
and.cotton, and in the most fantastic shapes! See those coach laces, 
What can be conceived more perfect than 
those epaulettes and other military costumes? In curtain hangings, 
too, there is great variety. Paris is the great centre for passemen- 
terie ; by the use of always the best material and the exergjse of a 
boundless imagination in design, the French have secured for them- 
selves a decided supremacy. Since the Exhibition of 1851 the exports 
of passementrie from France has increased from £267,000 in 1851 to 
£1,400,000 in 1866. Many other countries have excellent specimens 
in trimming, more especially Prussia, Ruasis, Austria, Italy, Greece, 
Nuremberg, and Wirtemberg; whilst Switzerland has beautiful 
straw trimming, and France has imitation straw of great beauty. Of 
Berlin wool-work Prussia has an excellent exhibition; so have France 
and Austria. But how is it that England exhibits almost nothing 
in this important branch, when the exports of small wares, trimming, 
and fringes are considerable? The reason probably is that our 
manufacturers content themselves in producing cheap goods, and, 
in most cases, without much originality of design. As might well 
be imagined, the awards in this class are principally favourable to 
France and Belgium. Of seventeen gold medals, ten went to France, 
four to Belgium, and one to Britain (to the town of Nottingham) ; 
of seventy-seven silver medals, forty-eight went to France, eight to 
Belgium, and four to Britain ; of one hundred bronze medals, fifty-one 
to France, eleven to Belgium, and nine to Britain; and of ninety- 
two honourable mentions, thirty-two to France, fourteen to Italy, 
seven to Belgium, and three to Britain; the remainder to other 
countries. 

Hosiery is largely represented in the French, German, and British 
de partments. france is rich in fancy articles, such as ladies’ silk 
stockings with open lacework and embroidery, mittens, scarves, and 
veils, Britain excels in articles of really sound and of the finest make ; 
whilet, for bleach and finish, the Nottingham cotton hosiery is un- 
equalled. But some of the largest manufacturers are not repre- 





| sented, and we do not see to the full extent the power of the British 


hosier to adapt his goods to all the markets of the world. For 


| marvels of cheapness we must visit Saxony; and certainly I 


resent, if he will not be | 
| France in 


The shaw! seems to be the most useful and most universal of all | 


articles of dreas, On the head as a turban, and over the head as a 
hood, twisted round the neck, folded round the shoulder, or wrapped 
round the waist as a girdle, at times forming the entire dress, and at 
other times being but an adjunct of luxury, falling in graceful folds 
| on the person: in every way it is suitable and beeoming. In size, 
too, how different, The shawl used for the turban is of extreme 
| length, often as much as sixty yards, The scarf is of endless variety 
of length and breadth; the ordinary plaid from the size of a long 
shawl to that of a common handkerchief. And in material we have 
it in wool of every degree of fineness, in cotton and silk, in mixed 
| materia’s with gold and silver, and in lace of the finest texture. 
| First in quality and design is certainly the Cashmere shawl, for 
which the visitor will visit the Indian department. Let him observe 
the fineness of the material used for the purpose, It is the soft 
downy substance found next the skin and below the thick hair of 
the Thibet goat. Then the design, which is ordinarily the pine, with 
ornaments of great variety; then the beautiful combination of 
colours ; and, finally, the finieh of the article so perfect as a whole, 
There are shawls exhibited by India of great value, such as the 
square Cashmere shaw! with violet centre, exhibited by Dewansing, 
and the Dopatta shaw], from Delhi. These far surpass any other 
| for rarity and absolute worth, So j is the Maharajah of 

Casbmere to maintain his reputation he has recently taken steps 
against — deterioration in the quality of the shawls manufactured 
in his dominions. 

After India, the visitor had better go at once to examine the 
shawls exhibited in the French department, just opposite the silk, 
where, with much that is inferior, he will find many shawls of un- 
surpassing ee France is doing her utmost to imitate the Indian 
shaw] in material, colour, and ornamentation. The specimen given 
in the Illustration of a shaw] manufactured by Lecoq Grayer, of 
Paris, is, indeed, a wonderful copy of an Indian shawl, not 
easily distinguished from the best cashmere. The richest descrip- 
tions are made in Paris, the middling in Lyons, and the inferior at 
Nismes. The shawls exhibited by Mesers Lacaseagne, Deschamps, 
and Salaville, and especially the one in the centre of the group, are 
exceedingly fine. A rich velvet shawl, embroidered by hand, with 
chenille fringe, well merits a visit, and so do the shawls embroidered 
by machinery. France has a large trade in shawls. The value of 
exports of shawls from France which, in 1851, was £640,000, has 
since increased to about £1,000,000. 

Austria, too, has some splendid shawls, exhibited by Messrs, 
Halawatsch and Isbary, of Vienna (14), The Austrian manufacturer 
gives a precision to his design worthy of imitation, Prussia exhibits 
great variety of tartan and plaid shawls, but of inferior descriptions. 
As for England, the Paisley shawl of superior wool and excellent 
design, and the silk shawls now produced in Norwich by Messrs, 
| Clabburn and Sons, figure most favourably ; whilst the plaid and tartan 

shawls exhibited by Messrs, Kerr Scott, and Co., Messrs, Hitchcock 

and Williams (2), and Messrs, Romanes and Patterson are unrivalled 
| for brilliancy of colour and variety of clans. Jn the cases of Messrs, 
| Hitchcock and Williams seventy or eighty different patterns are 
| shown, representing the plaids worn by the ancient Soottish clans, 
together with some fancy plaids, euch as the Victoria, Eugénie, and 

Napoleon. Two gold medals only were awarded for shawls; one of 

there was given to Dewansing and one to the Chamber of Commerce 

of Paris. Of fifteen silver medals, eleven went to France, three to 


Britain (of which two to India and one to England), and one to Austria ; | 


three to Britain ; and of twenty-six honourable mentions, six were 
given to France and five to Britain, 

Upon the lace shawl, and on lace and net generally, I shal) not 
enter, a lighter and more accomplished hand having undertaken 


! 

| 

| of twenty-five bronze medals, twelve to France, five to Prassia, and 
| the difficult and e 


cate tack of appreciatmg their worth and bea 


was not prepared to find another country producing machine- 
made articles at lower prices, though inferior in quality, than 
Britain. Other articles of underclothing—such as shirts and fronts 
in great variety and beauty, with and without embroidery; stays 
of the most elegant form; crinolines and jupons—are shown by 
great abundance. Here, too, are fans, some in the 
finest lace and with exquisite mountings; others adorned with pic- 
torial representations ; others of feathers, and others remarkable for 
cheapness and taste. Umbrellas and parasols are largely exhibited, 
as well as sticks, whips, and an endless variety of objects adapted 
for ornaments and for ordinary use. But I cannot attempt to particu. 
larise any one of the numerous articles, and the visitor will 
have no difficulty in selecting the choicest patterns. The prize- 
list gives us some idea of the character of these varied exhi- 
bitions. There were six gold medals in this class, of wihch France 
took five (two for hosiery, two for buttons, and one for fans); 
of eighty-two silver medals, sixty-two went to France (for her 
gloves, corsets, buttons, <c.), and only two to Britain ; of 129 bronze 
medals, seventy-eight to France and five to Britain; and of 137 
honourable mentions, forty-eight to France and twenty-eight to 
Britain, of which, however, the greater part went to India for fans. 
As we enter the grand vestibule from the principal entrance the 
most striking sight on the French side is the exhibition of ladies’ 
dresses by Mesers. Enout and Co, The beauty and excellence 
of such dresses do not consist so much in the material, though 
it is always of the finest, as in the make and trimming. 
The Illustration here given is a pattern of embroidered trim- 
ming and sies introduced this season, and made first com- 
mand of the Empress Eugenie. It is very splendid, and when 
applied on taffeta silk in colour, either corresponding to the 
cipal flower, or forming a strong contrast to the trimming, 
the effect is beautiful. How bizarre, too, are the fancy clothing for 
balls, close at hand, and how charming are those children’s dresses ! 
It is of no use to deny it, the French have a peculiar ability for euch 
things. Well may we wonder—Why should every nation receive the 
fashion from France, and why should a dressed doll from the Rue 
St. Honoré give at once the tone to Europe and America? All we 
can say is that every nation has its own spécialité. England is 
famous for her minerals and machinery; Spain and Portu for 
their wines; Italy for her objects of art; and France is famous 
for her fashion, Dressmaking in France forms two separate indus- 
tries, First, aré the couturiéres or dressmakers, who work only by 
measure for private customers, but whose taste and ekill are exten- 
sively known abroad; second, are the “ Maisons de Nouveautés,” 
sspeciallyfor the sale of ladies’ dresses, all prepared, which give forth 
things very superb and ry cheaper than they can be produced 
by dresemakers, It is to this class that Miss Enout and others in 
the vestibule belong, The modiste is a distinct profession, and she 
confines her attention to head-dress in the shape of bonnetsand coiffare 
for balls and soirées, The mode in which the flower, blonde, or lace 
is to be adjusted is entirely a matter of taste, and the triumph of art 
consists in the constant renewal of form, constituting in each case 
a novel and original feshion. The exports of vétements from 
France have immensely increased of late. In 1851 their value was 
about £1,000,000, in 1861 they amounted to £3,400,000, and in 
1866 to £5,000,000, But from the United Kingdom also the ex 8 
of apparel and slops increased from £1,000.000 in 1851 to £2,200,000 
in 1861, and £2,600,000 in 1865. In ready-made clothing the only 


countries which have some remarkable specimens are France, 
Belgium, and Austria, Eeparate articles composing the dress 
of ladies and gentlemen, a rich collection, is found at the 


Universal Exhibition, Hats are largely exhibited, with the great 
desiderata of form and lightness. The specimens at the Exhibition 
indicate fully the progress which has been made in thie manufacture. 





To say nothing of the common hats covered with silk plash, with 
the foundation of cork, felt, or cotton, or of hats made of felted 
| wool, I may notice the various descriptions of straw hats shown 
by the Sonth American States. Malta shows the very cheap 
straw hat worn by seamen. The Cape of Good Hope has a fibre— 
the Juncus serratus—which makes excellent hats, very strong, and 
impervious to rain, wind, and sun, Italy has her straw hate and 


bonnets of exquisite finen England, too, has an exceiler 
c , Led » | 
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bition of chips. Of caps there is great variety. Austria qxcels 
in the red cloth cap, with a long tassel, astern countries have 
caps bighly ornamented and embroidered with gold and silver; 
and Britam bas the common and extensively-used glengarry. 
Ladies bonnets are exhibited in abundance, especially by France, if 
we can call bonnets the strips of silk ribbon or straw intended to set 
eff a monstrous chignon. There are at the Exhibition bonnets with 
ivory and pearls, bonnets composed entirely of feathers, others of 
glass, others of reeds, and bonnets of straw, and bonnets of fancy 
matcrials of every description. 

Of boots and shoes there is much exhibited; boots made by 
machinery cceupying everywhere a prominent place. Also imper- 
meable bocts of indiarubber and other materials, Great novelties 
are shown in ladies’ boots and slippers, both in shape, material, 
and o:namentation, especially in the French and Belgian depart 
ments, 

Artifcial flowers abound in the Exhibition, and there is some- 
th'ng very beautiful among them, The French cases are exquisite. 
The gold and silver filigree flowers for coiffure, exhibited by 
Prevost Bernard, of Paris (43); the head-dresses of ostrich feather 
and birds of paradise ; the wild flowers in feathers, by Carchon (65) ; 
all are very fine. Austria has a beautiful group of flowers; and so 
bas Turkey and other countries, 

In other articles for and of dress there is great abundance, Ostrich 
feathers of great beauty in length and breadth are exhibited by our 
colonies, especially the Cape of Good Hope. As for muffs, capes, and 
furs, it seems that use is now made of the feathers, furs, and downs 
of beasts and birds of every latitude. 

In this important class five gold medals were awarded, four of 
which went to France forher artificial flowers, preparation of dresses, 
boote, and bats; and one to Austria for herdresses, Of seventy-six 
silver medals, forty-five went to France, six to Austria, four to 
Britain; of 183 bronze medals, ninety-two to France, fourteen to 
Austria, and thirteen to Britain; and of 190 honourable mentions, 
fifty-two to France, nineteen to Belgium, nineteen to Italy, and nine 
to Britain. 

But it is time to pass to class 92, comprising specimens of clothin 
worn by the people of different countries. It is certainly a —— 
and interesting feature in this Exhibition to have all around lifesize 
figures dressed in the native costumes of almost every country on 
the face of the earth, I cannot say how far they may be taken to 
represent the ordinary drees of the people; to what class, high or 
low, each or any of them may bend ; whether the dress is 
that of a gala day or the wedding costume; but, assuming 
that, generally, we have before us the customary and popular 
costume now in use, what a study does such a collection 
afford! Setting aside altogether any artistic or ethnologie con- 
sideration, the merchant and manufacturer will see in them the most 
valuable guide for the production of articles of export. It is quite 
evident that since every country has its own recognisable costume or 
general style of male and female attire, over and above those 
niceties of colour and texture of dress, which finetuate according to 
taste or the whim of fashion without due attention to these facts 
we cannot hope for en extensive outlet for our manufactures. It is 
vain to imagine that old and stationary nations, like India and 
China, will change their habits and dress to suit the European 
trader. It is comparatively essy for the French to spread their 
faehion among European nations in articles of finery; bat when 
England sends articles of ordinary use to nations traditionally op- 
posed to all change, unless she can send them things which they 
are accustomed to wear, which suit their manner and climes, 
wear as long and well, and are cheaper than they can 
manufacture them themselves, they will not buy them of her, 
Bearing in mind, then, the real mercantile value of such 
an exhibition, let the visitor see, principally, the materials 
eemporing the dresses in such costumes, Where they consist 





of native cloth, let him carefally examine the texture. Let | 


him distinguish the articles made as piece goods generally from 
those woven in pieces fitted for use; let him notice the style and 
make of the dresses, what ornaments are used, how they are worn, 
and generally the character and type of the design seemingly 
popular in the different countries. 

Suppose we enter from the central garden, by the Rue d’ Afrique, 
into the eastern group of countries, we first alight on Morocco, and 
there we find a lady with two jackets of orange merino, embroidered 
with gold and silver, a large broad scarf of silk and cotton of 
bright colours, a net robe, a coloured silk handkerchief on 
the head, and velvet shoes richly embroidered with gold. A 
little further, after passing Tunis, to which I shall refer presently, 
there is a group, among whom are two J ewesses and a Moresque, the 
former with robes of beautiful silk velvet, richly trimmed with gold 
lace, under vests equally rich in gold embroidery, loose sleeves of 
silk and gold gauze, silk scarves on their heads, and a gold and silk 
scarf wrapped round their waists, The Moresque, with a purple 
vest and scarlet robe, both richly embroidered with gold, a silk and 
gold waistband, a scarlet shaw! on the head, with a long white- 
striped ecarf over all. 

In Tunis there isa Bedouin Arab, with a brown cloth coat and trousers 
embroidered with gold,a white bernouse fastened on the head, and 
a eilk shaw) as a girdle. 

In Egypt we see a Cophte woman, with a mauve silk dress, a 
black silk mantle, waistband embroidered with gold, a muslin 
chemise, and head-dress with long veil covering the face, except the 
eyes; arich fellah, with a robe of red and yellow silk and cotton 
lined with calico, a silk shawl round the waist, a fine crimson coat, a 
white muslin turban, and red shoes; a negress servant, with gold 
and silk cerise dress trimmed with gold lace, a coarse muslin che- 
mise, and a tulle veil with flower borders for head-dress; and a 
Barbarin Stis, with a white calico dress, a large silk and wool shawl 
twisted round the waist, a black cloth vest embroidered with gold, 
and a red cap. 

Turkey exhibits a great variety of rich costumes. There)is the 
Albanian, with trousers of scarlet silk, a full tunie of white cotton, 
a double jacket of scarlet cloth with hanging sleeves of striped 
gauze, and a magnificent girdle richly embroidered with gold. 
There, too, is the Circassian, with a black cloth coat, with gold and 
rilver lace, and a fur cap on the head; his lady having a purple 
satin robe with gold and silver lace in front, a crimson velvet jacket 
— gold, a deep cloth cap, and very singular cuffs in the horseshoe 
shape. 

The costume of China may best be seen from the co’ony of native 
Chinese in the park, and it evidently consists, either of a long cloth 
robe, a black silk jacket, and a small blue cap, or of a dark silk 
dress and brass buttons, straw-coloured silk trousers lined with blue. 

Of Siam there are two illustrations, showing the ordinary dress to 
be robes of red China crape, calico shirts, and calico scarves round 
the waist, and huge straw hats in the umbrella shape. 

India does not exhibit any complete costumes, though she has 
many illustrations of the different articles which ordinarily enter 
into the Indian dress, Dr. Forbes Watson, in his able and important 
work on the textile manufacture and costumes of the people of India, 
shows, first of all, how general is the use of the turban. Its material 
is either fine muslin texture, or cotton for the lower classes or silk for 
the higher. In colour it is red and yellow, green and purple, and occa- 
sionally even black ; and is made all of one piece or strip, nine to twelve 
nches wide and fifteen to twenty-five yards long, with ornamental 
border, often with gold thread attheend. The usual male dress a 
chotee, is a piece of cloth wrapped round the loins, the end of 
which, after a couple of turns round the waist, is passed 
hy the Hindoo between the legs and thrust under the 
folds which cress behind. A longee is also used aa a 
scarf for wearing over the body and shoulders in a variety 
of ways. It is generally made of plain cotton, with or without 
coloured borders and ends, or with silk borders ormamented 
with gold. For female attire, the chief article is the saree, a long 
scarf which both envelopes the body and acts as a covering to the 
head, As usually worn, one end is passed twice round the waist, the 
upper border being tied in a strong knot and allowed to fall in 
graceful folds to the ankle, thus forming a sort of petticoat or skirt ; 
the «ther end is pessed in front across the left arm and shoulder, one 
cdge being brought over the top of the head. _ It is then allowed to 
fal) Lehind and over the shoulder and arm. The Indian costume is 
very simple; in moet cases it consiate of only one article of dress 
yet there ie great variety in the cloth, and more particalarly in the 














embreidery, which is not easily followed. Tilustrations of the turban 
in different shapes as well as of a longee and a saree, are here 
appended from Dr. Forbes Wateon’s work. As an example of imita- 
tion of Indian manufacture, the visitor will see in the Datch East 
India a cloth calied baticks; a little further he will see, in Holland, 
imitations of such baticks exhibited by M. Tho Wilson, of Harlem, 
There is no great difference between them, though the materials used 
are not quite alike, In the same way M. Sagnier-Teulon, of Nismes 
in the French department, exhibits a silk tissue with gold, imitation 
of Algiers manufacture, the original of which may be seen in the 
Algiers department. The mode of weaving silk and gold in India 
and Europe also differs, one using the gold thread by itself, the 
other using a beaten gold band; but there are many things which 
the manufacturer must carefully study ere he can successfully 
imitate such native productions, The Eastern costume abounds in 
gold and silver. Gold texture and gold lace from the commonest 
tinsel to the finest metal, enter very largely into most articles of dress, 

Bordering between the East and the West are the Danubian 
Principalities. There we see the Roumanian mountaineer clothed 
with leather dress, embroidered with coloured wool; and the peasant 
woman with a black woollen skirt, worked with silver, and a jacket 
of a cotton material called buranqui, sometimes worked with beads. 

Greece appears to be in a state of transition from the old national 
Eastern costume to the ordinary European ; but we still see the full 
plaited calico tunic, the richly-embroidered vest, and the red cap 
with gold tassel. 

In Switzerland cotton, silk, and lace enter most largely into the 
usual dress of all the cantons, 

A singular collection of costumes of the different departments of 
France gives an idea that the railway has not yet sufficiently penetrated 
into the interior of that country, or that the masses of people are 
proof against the inroad of fashion. 

Sweden and Norway exhibit a most picturesque collection of 
costumes, which a national photographer has beautifully copied. 
There we see how the coarsest material is rendered useful and 
becoming by tasteful arrangement and elegant embroidery, To 
give an instance, there we see a man and woman belonging to the 
valley of Zatersdalen, in Norway, The man has trousers of fine 
black cloth, with green stripes, a grey tweed jacket very short in 
front, with black cloth cuffs and collar, The woman has a dress of 
cloth, with red and green border and embroidered bodice ; a white 
cotton jacket, with broad square collar; another jacket of thick 
cloth, with green cuffs, embroidery, and silver lace; a red cloth . 
waistband, with metal ornaments; a long scarf of woollen stuff, 
scarlet and white, and a coloured silk head-dress, 

Denmark, too, shows some interesting costumes, the clothing 
being composed of black cloth velveteen or chamois, woollen hand- 
kerchiefs, and red damask caps. 

Russia, so vast in territory, with so many races and so many 
climes, offers illustrations of costumes of a most interesting cha- 
racter. A Tartar of Crimea has black cloth trousers, with surtout | 
fastened tight round the throat, a stuff scarf round the waist, and | 
an upper robe of green velvet with broad gold lace. A lady, his 
companion, has a robe and jacket of crimson silk with gold lace, a 
gold girdle with large metal clasps, and an upper robe of green 
velvet with broad gold lace. The Kalmukian has a finely- 
embroidered woollen cloak, an embroidered skirt and silk gown, a 
bead collar and a fur cap. The Cossack has a long coat of red cloth 
with silver lace, dark cloth trousers, a printed-cotton sash, high fur 
cap, and a leather girdle. A fisherman of Siberia is dressed from 
head to foot with clothing made of fish-bladder trimmed with far ; 
and other Siberians from the mountains have skin dresses with bead 
trimming, cap and cape compose d of beads and underdress of leather. 
and coarse linen drawers and shirts. Some of the Russian costames 
are shown in the palace; many more in the park, 

Of the American continent the only illustrations of costumes 
appear in the South American department belonging to Chili and 
the Argentine Confederation, 

These brief sketches will, perhaps, give a sufficient idea of the 
great variety of clothing still used by the people of different 
countries; and it will be seen that, in the majority of cases, the 
dresses are not made of superfine British or French cloth, but 
of native woven goods, often of the coarsest quality, yet strong 
and durable. In fact, foreign cloth, except calico, is seidom seen 
among them, How shall we sufficiently account for all this? Has 
machinery, then, failed to cheapen the material of dress for the 
millions of all countries? Has the ability of England aad France, 
and other great manufacturing countries to make such articles better 
and cheaper than could be made at home never yet come to the 
knowledge of the masses of the people? or have the mann- 
facturers never yet understood properly their proper mission, and con- 
sequently failed to adapt their merchandise to the real wants of nations? 
Probably all these causes have concurrently operated to hinder the 
extensive use of machine-made manufactures, As to cheapness, we 
must remember that the agricultaral population has, in every | 
country, always abundance of time and sufficient ability to spin their | 
own cloth for ordinary use; and that, consequently, foreign goods, | 
however cheap they may appear to us, are always dear to those who, 
having the material on hand, can work it without caleulating the | 
value of labour. Then, foreign goods are not, in fact, nearly so 
cheap as we imagine to the consumer abroad, when the expenses of | 
transport, profits, and charges are added to the original cost, and when 
heavy import duties are paid upon them, Moreover, as durability 
is an important element of cheapness, it is quite clear that in this | 
re: pect machine-made cannot so well compete with home-made goods, 
In countries where fasnion effectively controls the manner of dress, 
durability is not so material an element ; the great majority caring 
less for an article which will last long than for one which has a fine 
appearance, But it is far otherwise where the masses are beyond 
the influence of, or not disposed to bow to, Fashion's behests of 
change and nothing but change, Much may be said, too, as to the 
fact that the millions in the interior of these countries have never 
yet become acquainted with the marvels of mechanical production, 
Distance, want of communication, difference of language, have kept 
them isolated ; and few are the facilities and means afforded to them 
to acquire what, in many cases, they might consider a real boon. To 
the necessity on the part of the manu‘actarer more carefully to 
attend to the habits of the nations whose wants he means to supply 
I have already adverted. It is quite clear that if he will replace the 
home-epun goods among the millions in foreign lands he must make 
his merchandise cheaper than it can be produced where labour is 
most abundant—better than it can be made with the greatest waste 
of material, in colour and pattern every way adapted to the taste and 
habits of the ple, whatever be its state of civilisation and comfort. 

Such conatieniiions are, of course, quite apart from what is required 
to meet the demand for the higher classes, the bon ton of society, 
To know what is wanted for such, let our manufacturers obtain an 
insight into what is paraded in the saloons of the Tuileries, 
Ministers of State, and Ambassadors. There they will see exhibited, 
in profuse and surprising variety, the most extraordinary and luxa- 
rious dressea, in the most splendid materials and most elegant style, 
glittering with beautiful and costly gold and precious gems, an 
charmingly ornamented with lace and flowers, And the one grand 
leseon deducible from such a display is, that in articles intended for 
the wealthy and for —— occasions, price is not a material considera- 
tion. The labour and expense necessary in their production should 
form no obstacle to their attainment. It should be the aim of the 
manufacturer in such cases to arrive at true excellence; and he must 
not rest satisfied till he produces an article which, like a picture of 
Raphael or a statue of Michael Angelo, is unique in itself, both in 
material and design. It is, indeed, by this constant aspiration 
towards the highest work of art that we can hope to keep pace with 
the general progress of manufacturing industry in all countries ; and 
it should be the ambition of our manufactarers in all their pro- 
ductions, be it in the richest or lowest material, in the simplest or 
most luxurious design, to have a scrupulous regard to the require- 
ment of art, and the advance of civilisation, and to keep in mind the 
need of spreading everywhere what is gentle, tasteful, and orna- 
mental, 

Before closing this report, permit me to offer a few general 
observations—first, as to certain defects in these international exhi- 
bitions ; and, secondly, what seems necessary to promote still fuar- 
ther the success of our manufactares. One prominent want I have 
experiepeed in examining the articles produced har been the absence 











of all practical information, and of any individual on the spot ready 
to give it, the Commissioners themselves being, in many cases, quite 
unable to give any assistance. Generally, no data is given as to 
quantities produced, nothing as to prices ; and though, in some cases, 
the producers have sent invoices to the Commissioners, the prices so 
set down afford no guide as to the market value of the articles, 
since they are more fanciful than real, The catalogue, too, is very 
imperfect, and most disappointing it is to the inquirer and student 
to be able only to give a superficial glance at the objects, and to 
find them always sheltered by the unwonted restriction, “ Ne touchez 
pas, s’ il vous plait.” 

It is, perhaps, a necessity in the case that no information can be 
collected on the spot on the condition of manufacturing industry in 
the different countries, whilst, owing to the tempo character of 
such gatherings, they afford but a passing view of the state of industry 
atany time. But if it isadvantageous to impress our manufacturers 
with the sight of the advance made by other countries, it is still 
more important to put them in possession of the principal facts 
relating to the condition of such industry abroad, that they may 
study them for themselves at home, For this purpose we should 
foliow up such an exhibition with a careful and exhaustive survey 
of the economics of manufacturing industry, the rate of wages, the 
social and intellectual condition of the labourers, and any 
other items necessary for studying the relative power of the 
different commercial nations, to sustain the keen competition now 
existing between them, The exhibition of costumes, showing the 
real wants of the people and the mode by which they supply them- 
eelves with articles of dress, is replete with interest, and is suggestive 
of further and deeper inquiry, which could only be made upon real 
life in the countries themselves, 








LACE, NET, EMBROIDERY, AND SMALLWARB 
MANUFACTURES.—CLAss 33, 
BY MRS. BURY PALLISER. 
1,—LACE, 

THE excellence of lacemaking can only be appreciated by those 
who are acquainted with the difficulties of its manufacture, The 
laces of Alencon and Brussels are of so complicated a nature that 
each process is assigned to a different lacemaker, who works only at 
her special department. Formerly, a piece of Alengon lace would 
pass dvongh eighteen hands before completion : the number is now 
scmewhat diminished, 

The black shawls and flounces of Bayeux are all made in small 
lengths, and the task of uniting these segments by an invisible seam 
is one requiring great skill and precision. 

Agair, Valenciennes lace is of most elaborate workmanship, the 
pattern and ground are made together with the same thread on the 
same pillow. One exhibited with the lace in progress has no less 
than 1200 bobbins, 

The great improvement to be observed in the manufacture of lace 
is the introduction of shaded tints in the flowers and patterns, giving 
them the relief of a picture. This effect is produced by varying the 
application of the two stitches used in making the flowers, the 
“ toilé” which forms the close tissue, and the “ grillé” employed in 
the more open part of the pattern. The system is successfully 
applied to the laces of France and Belgium, but it is in France that 
it has been adopted with the greatest success. 

The exhibition of French lace is of the highest order, and its most 
celebrated fabrics are worthily represented, Alengon point main- 
tains its historic reputaiion; the black pillow-lace of Bayeux ig 
unrivalled in elegance and beauty, 

The manufacture of black lace, which extends through the depart- 
ment of Calvados, and is carried to the greatest perfection at 
Bayeux, has now entirely superseded the extinct fabric of Chantilly, 
The manner of making both laces is the same, and the so-called 
Chantilly is the production of Bayeux. It is now the most important 
of the lace manufactures cf France, and is unequalled in beauty of 
design and excellence of workmanship. 

Messrs. Lefébure (57) exhibit a splendid collection of the varied 
products of their fabric at Bayeux. Among tho e most deserving of 
attention is a drees of Alencon point, consisting of two flounces and 
trimmings. The festooned border which surrounds the groups of 
flowers and foliage is shaded so as to give the effect of being fiuted, 
The design is of great beauty, and nothing can surpass the regu- 
larity of the ground or the variety of the open stitches, The price 
of this dress is 85,000f. (£3400), and it took forty women seven years 
to complete. Departing from the old custom of giving to each lace- 
maker a special branch of the work, the Alengon point of Messrs, 
Lefébure’s manufacture is begun and finished by the same work- 
woman, The “ Pointe,” or half shawl, of Messrs. Lefébure is the most 
effective specimen of black lace in the Exhibition. The pattern, 
designed by Mr. Alcide Roussel, the special artist of the house, 
consists entirely of roses. A border of roses surrounds the shawl; 
and a large bouquet, most elegantly grouped, forms the centre, all 

nisitely shaded and standing out in bold relief from the ground, 
which is perfectly clear, devoid of those small stars, spots, and other 
accessories called “ornaments” usually placed to conceal the seams 
that unite the segments of lace, but which destroy the general 
effect. The price of the shawl] is 10,000f. (£400). 

There is great beauty in the design and excellence in the work- 
manship of a bridal veil, or “ rotonde,” of mixed fabric. The ground 
is needle-point ; the flowers application, made at Ghent; a scroll 
border, in the style of Venice point, surrounds the veil, and orna- 
ments of Alencon point are introduced. 

Mesers. Lefébure also exhibit the lace of Malines or Mechlin; and 
they have been most successful in reproducing the ancient “ Rose,” or 
Venice point in high relief. The raised flowers are executed with 
great beauty, and are surrounded by a pearl, or “picot,” of 
metrical regularity. The discovery of the way in which this richest 
and mcst complicated of points was made has been the work of 

reat patience and intelligence. The reproduction is styled “ Point 

Ibert,” in honour of the Minister to whom France owes the 
foundation of her lace industry. 

Of the black laces of Bayeux there are many excellent specimens, 
They form the principal feature in the French exhibition. Among 
them may be mentioned— 

Messrs, Verdé-Delisle (Compagnie des Indes) (4) have a flouncs of 
ferns, iris, and various flowers, beautifully and on the finest 

mand; and a dress of similar pattern, of great elegance, but less 
fine in quality. 

They also exhibit a parasol, with ground of extraordi fine- 
ness; and their black lace “pointe” may be placed by t of 
Mesers. Lefébure: the shading of the flowers is perfect, the group- 
ing admirably li ght and well composed, In beauty and correctness 
of design these two houses far outstrip all others. Bach has its own 
artists ; the pattern, when YT fy subject of consultation and 
criticiem, in which the heads of the firm, dranghtsmen, and workers, 
all take their part. It is often the result of years of study; hence 
the — to or im, by arrived. 4m o 
also the advantage of being the special my te A the house, 
are therefore not reproduced in ordinary or machine-made lace, as 
we observe to be the case where one artist works for the —_ | 

Mesers, Verdé-Delisle also exhibit a cent flounce of Alengon 
point—the pattern, atyle Louis XV., bouquets of flowers in me- 
dallions, Their dress of Brussels mixed points (points m ) is 
very elegant and effective, and of exceedingly low price (£180), In 
the ecclesiastical court, in the ee ro | have also some good 
specimens of Cluny guipure, a suble, with the lamb and other 
attributes in raised work ; and some altar-cloths executed in the same 
style. 

x Bayeux flounce, rose-pat terned, of M, Pa (7), may be classed 
among the finest speeimens of black lace ; and Bonnet 6) has a fire- 
screen (écran), style Louis XV., and some fans of gracefal ° 

A bleck lace shawl of M. Lecornu, of Caen (11), is fine well 
executed, but too complicated in pattern for artistic beauty. 

Mesars, Aubry (8) exhibit a black lace floance, a specimen of the 
extreme fineness that the ground may be made to attain, It is 
technically called “ réseau quarante;” that is, it contains forty 
stitches to three quarters of an inch (two centimetres) square. Their 
black parasol is also of remarkable workmanship, the flowera being 
ehaded by the dexterous introduction of a coarser thread upon the 
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nd as to resemble embroidery, It was made at Viarme, near 
eon, Aubry have likewise a magnificent tunic or dress of white 
lace, the joint production of Brussels and Mirecourt (Vosges) ; needle- 
made ground, with raised ornaments and flowers superposed. Their 
coverlet of Cluny lace, with raised flowers, is also of great merit. 

Le Puy, Craponne (Haute Loire), and the other fabrics of Auvergne, 
exhibit no novelty in their manufacture. Black silk guipure shawls, 
“ dentelles de laine,” aig penn laces printed in colours, or 
embroidered with pearls, little varying from previous exhibitions, 
The success of the Cluny lace (first copied by a manufacturer of 
Le Puy from old laces in the Musée de Cluny, whence it derives 
its name) was an injury to the lacemakers of Auvergne and 
Lorraine, as it led them to forsake their old industries for an article 
of ephemeral demand, The fashion for Cluny lace has 
away, a circumstance not to be regretted, as the stiff patterns and 
heavy fabrics of the sixteenth century are but poor substitutes for 
the graceful and delicate productions of more modern times. 

The handkerchiefs, with borders of Venice point and “ filet,” 
made in the convent of Notre Dame du Puy (64), are worthy of 
notice as being most elaborate reproductions of the old fabrics. 
Gandillot’s (58) “ guipures d’art” are admirable, as are also those of 
Violard (60); and the filet of Mdme., Pessiére, in class 91, is worked 
with much accuracy and in great variety. Warée (34), Mirecourt, 
has pillow-made guipures for coverlets and objects of toilet of 
excellent workmanship, 

In a collection so varied and so splendid it is impossible to 
designate all. 

The exhibition of French lace is only rivalled, but not surpassed, 
by Belgium, This superiority is to be ascribed not only to the skil- 
fulness of the lace-workers and the finish and perfection of their 
work, but most of all to the perfect taste which characterises the 
productions of France, and is one of the great sources of her 
industrial richness, 

Belgium has a magnificent display of its varied manufactures— 
Brussel, Valenciennes, and Grammont, to which must still be added 
Mechlin, the prettiest and lightest of its fabrics; but the fashion 
for it has died away, and there is little made at the present time. 
The lace is all laid ont upon a lilac ground—a colour peculiarly 
adapted to set off the dazzling whiteness of Brussels lace. 

The different kinds of Brussels lace, point a l’aiguille, and" plat,” 
the production of the pillow, are worked with that unrivalled delicacy 
and precision which have given to Brussels its world-wide celebrity. 

Among the most remarkable specimens exhibited may be noticed 
a half-shawl of Normand and Chandon (70) in point a l’aiguille, 
with convolvuius pattern, of great beauty; and another of 
Delisle (79), with guelder roses, ferns, &c., and flounces to match. 

In Bruzsels lace the plat, or pillow-made flowers, are “applied,” 
or sewn upon a ground of Brussels net. Of this kind, called “ appli- 
cation ”’ (70), Normand and Chandon (house, Frainais and Gramagnac, 
of Paris) have a superb bridal-veil; Verdé-Delisle a half-shawl, with 
bunches of lilac—nature itself; and Hoorickx (55) another, that 
has not been whitened, of fine workmanship. 

The special excellence of this last-mentioned house is “ point 
gaze,” of which a dress is an elaborate specimen ; the point gaze 
is worked with great evenness and clearness, and the open stitches 
with great elegance, but, as a whole, the effect is monotonous and 
the flowers crowded—a common fault in the Brussels patterns. 
price of this dress is 50,000f. (£2000). Two fans (point a l’aiguille) 
are of most graceful design, and a lappet, with raised flowers, is 
deserving of notice. 

Van der Smiesen (74) exhibits application and point, made at 
Alost, of great freshness and whiteness, 

Van Loco (76) has a collection of Mechlin lace from Turnhout 
(province of Antwerp), one of the few places where this fine effective 
lace is still fabricated. 

The manufacture of Valenciennes lace, after dying out in its native 
city, was transferred to Belgium, where, from its commercial im- 
portance, it forms the principal branch of the lace industry of this 
eountry. It is fabricated throughout East and West Flanders. That 
made at Ypres (West oe is of the finest quality, and most 
elaborate in its workmanship. It is remarkable for its clear square 
ground and its improved patterns, In case 52 is a magnificent dis- 
play, the collective exhibition of all the manufacturers of Ypres, 
among whom M. Duhayon Brunfaut, who first introduced improve- 
ments in the ground and patterns, holds a high rank. Courtrai 
(West Flanders) has made great advances towards rivalling Ypres, 
as the laces (69, 73, and 75) will show, and has preduced the first half. 
shaw! ever made cf Valenciennes lace, exhibited by Verdé- Delisle (79). 

The black lace of Grammont (East Flanders) shows improve- 
ment—the ground firmer, the patterns executed with greater pre- 
cision, The productions of Mdme. Everaert (5), after French designs, 
are of good pattern and fine quality, There is a large display of 
shawls, the collective exhibition of the manufacturers of Grammont 
(6 to 51), among which it is difficult to select, Those of Van 
Caneghem (42), Veschauwer (19), and Van Belleghem (39), may be 
distinguished ; but the fault of the Grammont fabric is its heaviness 
of pattern, which will prevent it, except in cheapness, from com- 
peting with the more elegant productions of Calvados. 

Another defect in the Grammont lace is in the workmanship of 
the leaves. The fibres, instead of being rendered (as in the Bayeux 
lace) by a silk with a kind of open “ gri ,”’ worked on each side 
to give it relief, is expressed by a simple silk thread, which gives a 
naked, unfinished appearance to the large leaves of which the 
Grammont patterns usually consist, 

After the productions of France and Belgium, there is little to 
admire in the lace exhibition of other countries. 

Prussia and the States of Germany exhibit no lace, with the 
exception of some needle-point flounces from Berlin (12), and the 
coarse yen of Nurtingen, in Wirtemberg (Robeck, 5), 
where the lace indastry has greatly extended these last fifteen years. 
Austria has a “Pointe Imperial,’ and some coarse laces of the 
Bohemian peasantry. 

In Spain the lace of Barcelona hardly sustains its old reputation, 
and the patterns are losing much of their national character. 

Sweden has the “ on” lace of the Dalecarlian peasants; 
Russia that of Helsingfors, in Finland. 

In Italy is a large exhibition of the black and white pillow laces 
of Genoa, poor imitations of Chantilly and other French fabrics, 
aod from Rome is a magnificent example of old Venetian point, of 
finished workmanship which belongs rather to the Retrospective 
Collection. 

Turkey exhibits specimens of a white silk crochet lace, made at 
Smyrna and in the island of Rhodes. This work, called “oyab,” is 
also executed in colours, forming flowers and figures ing out 


in ae relief from the ground. 

Malta has her black and white guipures, of the old stereotyped 
patterns. 

In England the Devonshire lace is irreproachable in execution, as 
will be seen in the elaborate half-shaw!l of Mrs, Treadwin, of Exeter 
(33 , and in various ens of Honiton lace exhibited by Mr. 

i (5), by Miss lord (29), 

Treadwin has been 
collar-lace of the ) has 

ford 
Ireland 


workmanship, 34, ging to 

Warée, of Mirecourt, who has also a lace fabric in Ire a ile 
we assign lacemakers merit for the beauty and pre- 
cision of their work, we lament to find so little improvement in 
their patterns—universally cad exowieds end, when we 00 
(18) ostriches and giraffes u and lions and 
cuffs and collars, we j 


| of good design, and mark a wonderful 
| duction. 


. In the costume of the Guachos, exhibited by the 
Argentine on, linen trousers are ornamented with a 
broad border of “filet” indrawn work. Uruguay has ascarf of the 
as i A Eels aan Se ee eee 
e lozenge pattern made by t women o: 

and men also appear to work at lacemaking in that province. 
Venezuela exhibits the finest specimens of this drawn-work lace 
in some infant’s caps and borders of pocket-handkerchiefs, works 
of great pati and ingenuity, but which come more under the 
class of embroid: The finest specimens are from Caraccas. The 
’ lace-bordered handkerchiefs of Brazil are of similar workmanship, 


2.—NET AND MACHINE LACE. 

Nottingham and Saint Pierre-lez-Calais are the principal seats of 
the bobbin net and machine-made lace manufactures. Since the ap- 
ay of the Jacquard cards to the making of lace both fabrics 

ve produced imitations of great beauty, and at a very low price. 

The Calais manufacturers exhibit imitations of every kind of lace, 
cotton, silk, and mohair; Valenciennes, Cluny, c»loured laces, 
blondes white and black, silver and gold. Their Valenciennes is 
excellent ; but the most marked progress is in the perfect imitations 
of white silk blondes, nearly approaching in whiteness and bril- 
liancy the famed productions of Caen, which, by their cheapness, 
they are fast expelling from competition. Lefort (26), Bacquet (56), 
and Le Comte (28) have magnificent white and silver blondes, and 
Brunot (40) a dress of white blonde made in a single piece, 

The finest lama and yak shawls are manufactured at Amiens, the 
mohair being imported from Bradford, in Yorkshire. The specimens 
of yak exhibited by Mr. Dognin (3) are remarkably fine in quality, and 
rogress in this class of pro- 
He terms the fabric “ Dentelle des Indes.” Lyons is the 
centre of the manufacture of plain and embroidered silk tulles and 
shawls, These products are exhibited with the silk tissues of that 
city (class 31). Among these the collection of Mr, Baboin (31, 240) 
is the most remarkable. The “tulle diamant” of Messrs, Aynellet, of 
Paris, is a sparkling and elegant material for dresses and bonnets. 

The tulle indastry of Belgium consists in its Brussels net, now 
brought to the greatest perfection. Formerly the Brussels flowers 
were applied upon a pillow ground made of thread which has cost 
as high as £400 the lb., and producing the finest and lightest tissue 
that can be imagined. The invention of Brussels net has super- 
seded the use of this expensive ground, which few workers now 
know how to make, and has thereby materially decreased the price 
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of Brussels lace. In No, 80, the widow of Mr. Washer, its original 
inventor, exhibits the Brussels net in its different stages of manufac- 
ture. The English cotton of which it is made (670) cost £44 per Ib. 

The manufacturers of Nottingham exhibit little novelty. The 
black lace shawls and flounces rival those of Lyon; and the 
Valenciennes edgings and insertions of Packer and Manton (24) 
and of Jacoby (16) are equal to the productions of Calais, 


3.—EMBROIDERY. 

Of works in embroidery we have the specimens of every nation, 
from the gorgeous productions in gold and silver of the East to the 
humble moose-hair and porcupine-quill decoration of the Canadian 
Indian. 

Embroidery may be ranged under two classes—white embroidery 
applied to dress and objects of furniture ; and coloured embroidery, 
comprising works in silk, worsted, gold, and silver, for dress, furni- 
ture, and church vestments. 


WHITE EMBROIDERY. 

White embroidery is executed by hand and by machinery, with 
the needle and the crochet-hook, on the fingers and on the tambour 
frame, which was originally brought from China. 

it is carried to the greatest perfection in France, Switzerland, 
Saxony, Scotland, and Ireland. 

In France, the finest are satin-stitch (plumetis) is pro- 
duced in the ancient province of Lorraine, at Nancy (Meurthe), and 
at Mirecourt, in the department of the Vosges. Tarare (Rhéne) is 
celebrated for tambour or crochet work, principally employed for 
curtains. The specimens of the delicate and elaborate embroidery of 
Nancy and Mirecourt are exquisite. Among the most remarkable 
is a morning dress (peignoir) of Lachez-Bleuze (135), Nancy, with 
rich embroidery of ferns, convolvulus, and wheat-ears. 

The shirt-fronts and pocket-handkerchiefs of Husson (137), of 
Féron (92), and Chapron (136) are most perfect in workmanship, and 
nothing can exceed the uty of the “ point d’armes” and other 
stitches in the cushion-cover of Lallemant (139), embroidered for 
H.M, the Queen of the — and a “ guéridon” or stool cover 
worked by Horrer (138), of Nancy. 

Driout and Moret (134) exhibit, from Mirecourt, a fire-screen, 
“écran.” The subject, a group of goats, is a perfect example of the 
effect of light and shade, given by varying the stitches and super- 

ing them several] times over each other. The lights are expressed 
by satin-stitch, another kind of stitch produces the middle tints, 
and a third the shadows. There are pocket-handkerchiefs em- 
broidered after the same manner, but the beautiful shading disappears 
on being washed. Driout and Moret have fabrics in the epart- 
ments of the Vosges, Meurthe, and Moselle, That at Manoncourt 
(Meurthe) is for machine-made embroidery. 

Juglar (89) has insertion and strips of embroidery upon cambric 
musliv, resembling the Scotch embroidery—“ broderie Anglaise,” as 
it is called by the French. The designs are excellent and the work 
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’ But the crochet curtains embroidered upon net form the most 
important branch of Swiss embroidery. 
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Plauen, Eibenstock, and Annaberg are the great centres of fabri- 

cation in Saxony; Ravensberg, in the kingdom of Wirtemberg. 

and Steinhausen (22, Room 27, Prussia) exhibit from 
Plauen a wonderful s of embroidery—an infant's robe in 
the finest satin-stitch, the pattern (bunches of roses with leaves in 
full relief) attached to the muslin ground only by the stalks. Bab (1) 
has handkerchiefs embroidered with raised flo and those of 
Mammen (23), with the infants’ robes of Bihler (20 and the machine- 
embroidered pellusats of Jahn (21), all show t' h excellence of 
the ‘ndastry in Saxony. 

Fiirnkorn (2), Wirtemberg show the produce of their manufacture 
near Ravensburg—curtains embroidered by machinery, at very low 

rices, 

. The white ong by other countries is scanty. 
Spain does not cend the beautifal cambric of pineapple thread from 

anilla, embroidered with a perfection equalling any European 
manufacture, 

Sweden has some well-embroidered handkerchiefs from Lund, and 
Italy various others of good workmanship, but nothing approaching 
in excellence to the produce of France and Switzerland, 

Most to be remarked in Italy are the “ macramé,” or towels, made 
at the Albergo dei Poveri, at Genoa, with long fringes plaited in 
geometric patterns of great ingenuity. 

There is no Scotch or Irish embroidery exhibited ; but some em- 
broidery upon cambric muslin is sent from Bengal, worked, like 
the Scotch, with great regularity. 

It is difficult to decide whether to class as lace or embroidery the 
elaborate workmanship exhibited by Persia in the veils worn by the 
women when they go out of the house, The veils, which are of 
cotton, have an aperture for the eyes, about 4in. long by lin. wide, 
of the finest lace on drawn work, imitating the open- work stitches of 
Brussels in Alengon lace, 

In white embroidery, France holds the first place. Switzerland 
can rival her in the quality of the work ; and both that country and 
Saxony surpass her in cheapness; but neither can equal her in 
elegance of design or excel her in the perfection of workmanship, 

COLOURED EMBROIDERY, 

From the East we derive the most elaborate specimens of coloured 
embroidery, as applied to dress and furniture. The rich works in 
silver and gold of Europe are more specially dedicated to eccle- 
siastical ornament and court or military costume, Turkey, Egypt, 
and Morocco, ancient seats of Eastern luxury, cover with embroidery 
every article of domestic use, 

Of these Turkey sends a gorgeous collection—slippers, purse 
tobacco-pouches, cape, handles for heokahs, housings fur horees, al 
in the richest embroidery of silk, gold, and silver, upon velvet and 
other tissues, Some covers for coffee-tables and portidres for doors are 
embroidered upon cloth. The Albanian costumes are one mass of gold. 

A violet velvet carpet for prayers and a lilac velvet one with gold 
scroll and silver border are among the choice specimens exhibited by 
the Viceroy of Egypt, together with a cloth covered with large cha- 
racters in gold and silver, and housings superbly embroidered. 

In Morocco is a variety of stools or cushions, and a large piece of 
red and black cloth, all embroidered with gold. 

China and India are no less skilful in embroidery, but vary little 
from their primitive type. The Chinese, patient and laborious, 
execate, with twisted or floss silk, embroideries of the greatest 
accuracy. The Imperial dragon, embroidered in gold on crimson 
satin, and flowers and birds executed on white or coloured silk or 
satin, have, from the extreme care and cleanliness given to the work, 
a freshness and beauty unsurpassed. 

The Indians embroider with great lightness and regularity, In 
the collection from Bengal are the delicate silk-embroidered net 
shawls of Delhi, muslins embroidered with beetles’ wings, bags 

joolee) of gold from Agra, the shubgara or coloured silk gauze 

i embroidered with gold from Central India, shawls em- 
broidered with gold from Bombay, fans, saddle-cloths, &c. 

Russia produces some fine specimens from Tiflis, a sofa-cover, 
pillows, and bolsters (9), embroidered in gold, and coloured silks 
upon crimson velvet, designed in taste, aad executed with that 
akilfalness of work for which the rgian women are celebrated. 

Roumania exhibits, from Bucharest, the leathern cloaks and vests 
of the national costume, gaily decorated with coloured worsted 
embroidery. . 

Canada sends tobacco-pouches, Seen, Soe, and various articles 
embroidered with moose-hair and the quills of the porcupine. 

The military and church embroidery of France is mostly executed 
at Lyons and Paris, and is the first of its class, 

The vestments of Barban (110), Lyons, are of great magnifice:ce ; 
a chape of silver tissue emb: idered with gold, and a chasuble of 
gold tissue, with figures in high relief, enriched with jewels, are 
among the finest specimens in the Exhibition. 

Biais (65), Paris, exbibits a chasuble of cloth of gold, embroidered 
in gold, with vine leaves and wheat, and several others equally 
elaborate in the styles of different epochs, : 

Henry (81, 151), of Lyons, has church embroidery of the finest 
workmanship. 

Melotte (60), of Brussels, gives but one specimen of his art—a 
velvet banner embroidered with gold. 

Milan, so celebrated in the Middle oy for the richness and per- 
fection of her works in embroidery, exhibits (48) some fine charch 
ornaments by Eugéne and Giuseppi Martioi—a chasuble of white satin 
embroidered with silk, the pelican in relief in gold, and many others, 

‘The ecclesiastical embroidery of R ia is very rich. A 








Various are the smaller objects of embroidery, difficult to class, 

In France, Mdme, Lefay (127) exhibits a em 
we Voss as gold, and another in green and gold, 
perfect in execution, but faulty in pattern, A tarlatane ball 
embroidered with ies, from Tarare, is wellexecuted. Asselineau 

101); two bands of coloured silk ee a white ground. 

oiret (99), butterflies and flowers embr in coloured silks 
and wools upon a buff canvas he calls “ Natte de Panama.” Heil- 
bronner (100) has works on canvas of great beauty. Henry (142) 
upon cloth styled “ broderie Tare,” and various excellent “ ladies 
works” and “ filet.” Richter (20), in Austria, has the best variet 
of ladies’ works in the Exhibition—a cushion of black velvet wi! 
twist of gold and silk flowers, a chair, and numerous others, 

Zelgar (20) exhibits a wees picture ie Metorte Dalek on —_ 
back, I a portrait of Victor Emmanue ic tings, « 
tures to u engra &c,—all works of meritorious 
bat of little interest or ity. 

4.—SMALLWARE MANUFACTURES, 

called by the French passementerie, comprising every kind of 
trimming for dress, farniture, and liveries, cartage lace, gimp, 
buttons, corde, &c, This industry is in great prosperity, and em 

a large number of and child It is made by 

pI mee France is the principal centre of its manufacture and 
only country which sends a large collection to the Exhibition, 
The carriage and li 
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